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Introduction 


Prayer, worship, and ritual practice 


Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony and Derek Krueger 


At the end of antiquity, Christian communities in the Byzantine Empire separated 
into various polities, depending on whether they accepted or rejected the councils 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon. These divisions solidified and took on new mean- 
ings after the rise of Islam along the eastern and southern edge of the Mediterra- 
nean and in Mesopotamia.!' Church officials within the Byzantium that remained 
enforced an orthodoxy in flux, a religious system still changing and developing, 
continuing to debate emerging forms of worship, including collective and indi- 
vidual prayer and the celebration of the eucharist. Beyond Byzantium’s medi- 
eval borders in the world of emergent Islam, Christian traditions also continued 
to develop, drawing on their ancient roots while adapting to their geographic, 
linguistic, and political environments.” Christian division did not simply mean 
Christian difference. Before and after the rise of Islam, both under the control 
of the Eastern Roman Empire and in the lands of successive caliphates, groups 
distinct in their allegiances nevertheless shared a common religious heritage and 
recognized each other, even in their differences, as kinds of Christianity. By look- 
ing at prayer, ritual performance, liturgy, hymnography, and the material culture 
of worship, rather than focusing on doctrinal differences, we forge a new conver- 
sation about the diversity of Christianities in the late antique and medieval eastern 
Mediterranean, one centered on the history of practice. 

While scholars have long explored processes by which these communities 
became and remained doctrinally distinct, the continuities and similarities in their 
religious practices merit more attention. Forms of prayer and worship developed in 
parallel, in part because of common origins, in part because of ongoing transmis- 
sion across doctrinal, linguistic, and imperial boundaries. Shared ritual patterns 
maintained common elements even as they continued to be augmented in their 
various settings. Commitment to common biblical and patristic modes of thought 
and expression meant competing orthodoxies shared patterns of scriptural reading 
and interpretation. Even as church leaders worked to differentiate communities, 
they endorsed common theories of ritual efficacy, styles of the self, and commu- 
nal expression that they shared with Christians they regarded as heterodox. In the 
chapters that follow, prayer books, liturgical rites, the material culture of ritual and 
devotional objects, and the architecture and inscribing of liturgical spaces provide 
evidence of shared patterns and shared expectation regarding Christian devotion. 


2 Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony and Derek Krueger 


The essays collected here shift the focus for the study of varieties of late antique 
and medieval eastern Christianities from the realm of theology to the realm of 
practice. This distinction, however, is fluid, productive, and problematic. Our 
interest in practice incorporates an interest in the development of theory. At the 
foundation of the modern academic study of religion, Emile Durkheim defined 
religion as a system of thought and practice? Since the work of Catherine Bell 
and Talal Asad, however, scholars have come to appreciate that thought 1s itself a 
mode of practice, and that all religion consists in practice.* Ancient and medieval 
Christian sources provide both descriptions of religious actions and explanations 
for why they should be done the way they are done. In that sense theology and 
theorization are neither separate nor absent from religious practices. Sometimes 
assumptions about ritual remain implicit, while in other instances rubrics for 
prayer and worship — and the discourses about them — carry on elaborate theori- 
zation, not only instructions for how to conduct Christian ritual life but a native 
account of why. 

Many of the following essays interrogate elements of continuity and change 
over time as forms of devotion moved from place to place, crossing boundaries 
of language and polity. The religious changes from late antiquity to the middle 
ages are perhaps most noticeable in the domain of prayer. In the second and third 
centuries of the common era, religious professionals and intellectuals, pagan, 
Jewish, and Christian, expressed grave doubts about the ancient religious sys- 
tems, the efficacy of sacrifice and prayer, and the forces that govern human life, 
such as providence and fate. This period saw the decline of institutional sac- 
rifices and the genesis of various substitutes. The very idea of sacrifice could 
be spiritualized. Greek philosophers developed the notion of "intellectual sacri- 
fice," while the rabbis conceived the studying and interpreting of biblical rules 
concerning sacrificial worship in the Temple in Jerusalem — now destroyed — 
as a form of sacrifice in itself? The slow and steady emergence of public and 
obligatory prayer in Judaism compensated for the end of Temple.6 Although late 
ancient Jewish and Christian thought shared the conception of prayer as a sub- 
stitute for sacrifice, Jewish discourse eschewed philosophical inclinations, and 
thus the discussion regarding prayer in late antique Judaism and in Christianity 
went in different directions." Late antique Judaism never developed a theory of 
individual prayer, even though instances of prayer do feature in the mystical 
traditions, such as the Hekhalot literature, as well as in the nonmystical rabbinic 
tradition. Christians, by contrast, interrogated the mechanisms and functions of 
prayer, theorizing its centrality in Christian devotion. 

In the second century and at the beginning of the third, in the milieu of Neopla- 
tonic spirituality, sophists, philosophers, and Christian thinkers alike investigated 
how mortals and the gods, or God, communicated. In this context, ancient hesita- 
tions about the efficacy of prayer addressed to the gods reemerged at full strength. 
This philosophical impulse initiated a new discourse about prayer among Greek 
intellectuals — Christian and non-Christian alike — that pondered whether petition- 
ary prayer was even necessary. What did a theory of prayer say about one’s theory 
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of God? A new Christian doctrine of salvation demanded a new approach to indi- 
vidual prayer, one that saw prayer as a central technology of the self. As Brouria 
Bitton-Ashkelony demonstrates in the following chapter, these changes resulted 
in new definitions and theories of prayer among Christians as well as among 
Greek philosophers. Her analysis of the views of major figures — such as Maxi- 
mos of Tyre, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Iamblichos, Porphyry, Evagrios of 
Pontos, and Isaac of Nineveh — reveals the historical complexity of the theori- 
zation of prayer in late antiquity. Second- and third-century Christian discourse 
about prayer matured in late fourth-century monastic culture. Theories of prayer 
continued to develop among all eastern Mediterranean Christian groups, reaching 
a pinnacle of sorts in the seventh-century east Syriac mystical milieu of Isaac of 
Nineveh, a figure treated here both by Bitton-Ashkelony and Sabino Chialà. 

In his seminal book, La preghiera secondo Origene: L'impossibilità donata, 
Lorenzo Perrone has reexamined the conception of prayer in the work of Origen 
of Alexandria and traced its legacy from the second to the fifth century in eastern 
and western Christianities.? He has highlighted the deep affinity and ongoing 
negotiation with both the biblical texts and Neoplatonic religious anthropology. 
Origen used the biblical text itself, as testimonia, to Justify the usefulness of vari- 
ous types of prayer. He also drew on Pauline theology regarding the function of 
the Spirit and the mind in prayer. For Origen, the Holy Spirit is the “master of 
prayer.'? That is, God himself participates in prayer, cooperating with the person 
praying. Origen stressed that prayer combined both an interior and an exterior, 
or bodily, state (катйстастс and oyňua). Prayer shaped the exterior disposition 
of the body, its movements, its orientation in its environment, and at the same 
time prayer offered an ascetic exercise that unified the body, soul, and spirit.!? 
Late antique Christian discourse pondered these two dimensions of prayer, the 
interior and the exterior, and in this we can see Origen's undeniable influence 
on ascetic authors like Athanasios and Evagrios, even though sometimes these 
traces are blurred. 

Even as prayer might be conceived as spiritual or intellectual, it remained a 
material practice. Chialà's investigation of Isaac of Nineveh uncovers the persis- 
tence of the body as a locus of prayer and shows the mutual impact of practice 
and theory upon each other. Isaac insisted on the integration of the body into the 
habits of prayer, refusing to see the prayer of the heart as a flight from the body. 
Instead, as Chialà demonstrates, Isaac stressed the importance of the physicality 
of prayer and the submissive postures appropriate to it: the prostrations, the con- 
tinual falling upon the ground, the hands clasped or stretched out toward heaven. 
The practice of prayer thus inscribed an embodied anthropology. 

The concept of prayer as conversation (Ошма) with the gods, the One, or God 
in Greek philosophy and ancient Christianity proved both flexible and complex. 
At the same time, most prayer, whether individual or collective, was not extem- 
poraneous but rather proceeded according to rubrics. Lay and monastic Christians 
alike organized their private and collective worship around chanting psalms at 
prescribed hours of the day.!! Monastic communities regulated the practice of 
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gathering seven times during the day and once in the middle of the night to chant 
the Psalter together, finding biblical license in a verse from Psalm 118 [119]:164: 
“Seven times a day I praised you for the judgments of your righteousness.” 
Monastic prayer offices combined the Psalter with other set prayers. Such prac- 
tice was common to all eastern (and western) Christian monastic communities. 

Most conversation with God was thus scripted. In the 360s, Athanasios, the 
bishop of Alexandria, composed the Letter to Markellinos as a sort of liturgi- 
cal guidebook, encouraging each Christian not merely to regard the words of 
the Psalms as the words of King David or as prophecies of Christ, but rather 
to assimilate them as one's own, to sing them “as if they were written concern- 
ing him." Many late ancient and medieval manuscripts of ће Psalter included 
Athanasios's letter, together with works of Evagrios and other writers, as a pref- 
ace, effectively governing the spiritual practices of chanting and interpreting the 
Psalms. Columba Stewart's contribution to this volume traces the reception of 
these and other instructions regarding the Psalms from Greek into Syriac monas- 
tic traditions. In his Scholia on the Psalms, Evagrios taught that the instrument of 
psalmody was the pure soul; the mind figures as a psaltery and the soul, a kithara. 
Singing psalms should change the temperament (kpüoio) of the body, bringing 
harmony. And in this, Evagrios followed Plato's teaching about the therapeutic 
effects of music.? Ancient teaching thus continued to shape the ways medieval 
Syrian ascetics engaged in prayer offices, carrying forward Athanasios's and 
Evagrios's interest in the affective power of set prayer. The Psalms offered build- 
ing blocks for other prayers. As Isaac of Nineveh observed, “Most prayers, in fact, 
consist of words chosen from psalms containing ideas and sentiments of grief and 
supplication, or of thanksgiving and praise."!^ 

The influence of the Bible on the language of Christian prayer is clearly evident 
also from epigraphic materials. As Leah Di Segni's chapter demonstrates, biblical 
quotations found their way to the floors, lintels, and walls of churches throughout 
Palestine, with the Psalms providing the majority of verses. Here scripture was 
repurposed for a variety of uses, but especially for apotropaic purposes, to protect 
against misfortune. This usage mirrors, in a popular and public context, private 
monastic practices of talking back to demons with verses from scripture in the 
struggle to dispel them.!> Likewise the inscriptions discussed by Di Segni expose 
the varied spectrum of individual prayer in late antiquity. Public inscription of 
prayer thus highlights the problematic of personal prayer in late antiquity, the 
tension between the spontaneous or even sincere expression of prayer, and the 
persistence and preference for formulas. 

Epigraphy can also attest the life of prayer spaces over time. Ann Marie Yasin 
observes the prayerful inscriptions adorning churches, monastic and lay, in and 
around the province of Palestine both before and after the rise of Islam to empha- 
size the dynamic of communal religious history. She considers the impact that 
alterations and rebuilding of churches had on the experience of those who used 
them. Focusing on the surfaces of buildings, she examines how architectural 
changes affected the drama of prayer in the churches — how various spatial and 
structural alterations reoriented the worshipers' bodies, their movements, and their 
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attentions. These changes confirm, once again, the importance of the body in stag- 
ing the religious drama in the church. 

Churches were, first and foremost, venues for the celebration of the eucharist. 
All Christian communities practiced a eucharistic rite, and, by the fifth century, 
Christians distinguished themselves from other Christians by the forms of those 
rites and the texts that governed them." The history of these prayers reveals а 
development from extemporaneous prayer to set prayer. The evidence of the New 
Testament suggests that in the first century, the communal meal shared at Chris- 
tian gatherings already included Jesus’ words at the Last Supper: “This is my 
body,” “this is my blood” (1 Cor 11:24—25; Mt 26:26-27). The Didache (9:24) 
supplies a brief blessing to be recited at the breaking of the bread. The evidence 
of Justin Martyr confirms that in the middle of the second century the eucharistic 
prayers were extemporaneous. According to his First Apology, the man presiding 
over the congregation “offers up prayers and thanksgiving to the best of his abil- 
ity”; Justin also says that these prayers were “lengthy.”!* The Apostolic Tradition, 
once attributed to Hippolytus of Rome and now believed to date from the third or 
fourth century, contains a set prayer for the anaphora but states that it is not neces- 
sary for the bishop "to say the same words we gave above, as though striving [to 
say them] by heart, when giving thanks to God; but let each one pray according to 
his ability,” as long as the prayer is “soundly orthodox."!? 

Between the fourth and sixth centuries, however, prayers recited at eucharistic 
celebrations became fixed, recited aloud at each performance of the rite, although 
they varied widely in form and content from place to рІасе.2 A law promulgated 
by Emperor Justinian in 565 expressed concern over priests who recited the 
prayer incorrectly, indicating a clear expectation that the prayer itself was set, 
and required that the same prayer be said in each place and, moreover, audibly.7! 
In fact, however, in this period, anaphoral prayers varied from region to region 
and from one doctrinal community to another, although in each place they tended 
toward standardization. 

Perhaps just as significant, attitudes toward the eucharist varied widely even 
within a community. Volker Menze's chapter enumerates a range of understand- 
ings of the eucharistic rite — and more particularly the eucharistic bread — in con- 
gregations on either side of the Chalcedonian divide, where priests regarded the 
sacrament as a marker of orthodoxy, intending to bind and set the boundaries of 
the community, while lay people often invested the eucharist with magic proper- 
ties able to guarantee health and protect against misfortune. 

Just as monastic prayer structured the day, the emerging liturgical calendar 
shaped the Christian year. In the late fourth century, the Spanish pilgrim Egeria 
observed celebrations in Jerusalem that coordinated readings from the scriptures 
with celebrations at shrines associated with the life of Christ, including on Epiph- 
any, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, and Pentecost.? This pattern disseminated 
from the Holy City throughout Christian communities. By the sixth century, Chris- 
tians played out the narrative of the lives of Christ and of Mary over the cycle of 
seasons.? The days between festivals became associated with other biblical fig- 
ures, as lectionaries apportioned readings from the Gospels throughout the year.?* 
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In addition to prayers and readings, liturgical services incorporated music, and 
these popular compositions traveled from one place to another. Derek Krueger's 
chapter addresses one of the most famous hymns of the eastern churches, the 
seventh-century Paschal Kanon, attributed to John of Damascus. He attends its 
early performance at the Church of the Anastasis, or Holy Sepulcher, in seventh- 
century Jerusalem and follows its dissemination to ninth-century Constantinople. 
Even though the original melodies do not survive, the texts of these composi- 
tions offer insights into the ways that hymns shaped the emotional character of 
Christian worship. Hymns were so popular, and so effective in encapsulating 
the essences of key moments in the liturgical calendar, that festal songs crossed 
communal boundaries. Jack Tannous traces the Paschal Kanon and other Greek 
hymns as they traveled beyond their Byzantine Orthodox origins into the Syriac 
language and a variety of traditions, both Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian, 
providing a surprising unity of celebration across lines of doctrinal and linguistic 
division. Daniel Galadza's chapter returns to Jerusalem to chart the development 
of the Christmas liturgies of its various Christian constituencies. These liturgies 
drew from a common pre-Chalcedonian Greek source but adapted to differing 
linguistic and confessional identities. Our best early evidence for these liturgies is 
not in the original Greek but in Georgian translation. Later manuscripts attest to 
divergent and changing traditions among those celebrating in Greek as well.?? To 
varying degrees, all communities in Jerusalem came eventually under the influ- 
ence of liturgical forms imported from Constantinople, a process known as the 
Byzantinization of the Jerusalem liturgy.” 

The holy places of Jerusalem offer yet another opportunity to observe church 
officials staging rites and shaping interior dispositions. Sergey Minov's chapter 
investigates how Christian leaders instructed their congregations about appropri- 
ate responses to death, encouraging congregants to temper mourning over fam- 
ily members. He provides the first critical edition and study of a narrative about 
excessive grief composed in late ancient or early Umayyad Palestine. The Story of 
a Woman from Jerusalem also reminds us of the localization of specific practices, 
since it presents incubation at the tomb of Mary just outside the eastern gate of the 
Holy City as a remedy for grief. In prescribing a therapy for grief at the Church of 
the Tomb of Mary in Gethsemane, the author contributes to the reputation of Mary 
as an intercessor and healer in seventh-century Jerusalem.? 

Just as prayers and hymns structured liturgical time, they also informed expec- 
tations about linear time. The prayers of the anaphora recounted biblical history, 
casting it as the history of salvation. Hymnography dramatized grief at the fall 
of Adam and expectations of the last judgment.?* In this volume, Hillel Newman 
compares Christian and Jewish eschatological hymns from sixth-century Con- 
stantinople and Palestine, investigating how hymnography might stir apocalyptic 
fears. Newman also demonstrates the promise of comparative approaches that 
acknowledge the parallel development of Christian and Jewish religious forms. 
Here worship focused attention on salvation in troubled times and shows tight 
connections between liturgy an historical circumstances. 
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Without pretension to or interest in being comprehensive, this collection par- 


ticipates in a new history of late ancient and medieval eastern Mediterranean 
Christianities. As a group, our contributions highlight the performative aspects of 
prayer and worship and their implicit and explicit theorization. We hope that these 
chapters prompt further study of the transformation, transmission, and flexibility 
of practice among a variety of Christian communities. 
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antiquity 


Doubts and practices from Maximos 
of Tyre to Isaac of Nineveh 
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In fact, prayer is a worthy subject of study in itself. 
(lamblichos, On the Mysteries 5.26) 


Criticism of petitionary prayer had a long tradition in the Greek philosophical 
milieu. Among the late antique authors expressing skepticism about the old reli- 
gious conception of petitionary prayer was the second-century sophist Maximos 
of Tyre (c. 125-185), himself a product of Hellenizing processes in the Roman 
Empire.! As Guy Soury has crowned him, Maximos was a “platonicien éclec- 
tique" who did not adhere to any specific philosophical school, and seemed to be 
occupied in his Orations with a range of Platonic and Stoic issues burning and 
pervasive in his day? Maximos discussed, in a personal and exceedingly enthu- 
siastic tone, the nature of the Good, the sources of evil, the role of daemons (as 
entities in the Platonic sense), and the relationship of the divine to the world of 
human beings.? In his fifth oration, Maximos addressed the question: “Ought one 
to pray?"^ This was not the question of a bored sophist, nor was Maximos the 
only one in the Greco-Roman Mediterranean world to deal with the 1ssue of the 
efficacy of petitionary prayer. The Orations reflect a cultural and philosophical 
amalgam of their times, and the topics they address overlap with the concerns 
of Christian authors in the second and third centuries, such as whether prayer is 
necessary? Maximos, however, remained silent about Christianity, its new alter- 
native philosophy, and its view regarding interaction with the divine. He wrote 
his philosophical instructions in a provocative style to “young men,” those who 
had already received a certain literary education but desired “some brushing up on 
philosophy” as part of their general paideia, or education. He therefore popular- 
ized major questions dealing with ethics, theology, epistemology, and religious 
behavior and deliberately framed his Orations in simple terminology. 

Maximos's Oration 5 shares the debate about prayer in the Platonic tradition 
already evident in the pseudo-Platonic Second Alcibiades." This debate extended 
beyond Maximos to the polemics of Porphyry (c. 234—с. 305) and Iamblichos 
(c. 245—с. 325) on prayer and theurgy and the way to encounter the divine. These 
topics were also taken up in early Christian literature by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Pseudo-Makarios. What is interesting, however, 
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about Maximos’s stance is his concerted effort to disconnect personal prayer from 
the old ruling forces of human life. Maximos asserted that providence (npóvoia) is 
God’s work, fate the work of necessity, skill the work of man, and fortune the work 
of blind chance; therefore, what need is there for prayer? The forces conditioning 
the march of events in the world make all petitionary prayers futile: “Nothing 
that falls under the heading of providence is to be requested or prayed for.” Con- 
cerning fate he underscored: “Prayer is completely and utterly ridiculous” (Or. 
5.4—5). Likewise, regarding things that result from fortune — what he termed an 
irrational, impulsive, and deaf power — prayer makes no sense. Moreover, he was 
convinced that some of the things people pray for in the hope of obtaining them 
are acquired rather by human skill. He acknowledged that Socrates, Pythagoras, 
and Plato used to pray (Or. 5.8); yet a philosopher's prayer, he explained, is not 
a request for what one does not have.? Rather, in line with Plato's Laws and the 
Second Alcibiades, he rejected the idea that one knows the good things to request 
from the gods.? Maximos undermined the old concept of petitionary prayer in 
the Greco-Roman world and detached it from the “life of virtues," namely, the 
philosophical life. This principle led him to configure an elitist conception and 
definition of prayer, thus drawing a fundamental distinction between the prayer 
of “others,” which consists of requests, and the philosophers’ prayer, which is “a 
conversation (OutAia) or discussion with the gods about what he does have, and 
a demonstration of his virtue."!? This approach to prayer, however, is not surpris- 
ing in an author who perceived the philosophical realm and the life of philoso- 
phers as the pillar of the world: *If you deprive life of philosophy," he said, *you 
have removed from it the living, breathing spark that alone knows how to pray."!! 
Maximos — like Seneca, for instance — rejected the idea of the omnipotence of 
fate and its compatibility with prayer. '? It is difficult to assess the extent to which 
Maximos's discourse on prayer was pioneering and where he found the inspira- 
tion for his approach. We should keep in mind, however, that we do not know 
Maximos's debt to Aristotle's lost treatise On Prayer and that the notion of prayer 
as homilia goes back to Plato (Laws 4.716d).? 

Christians both adopted and responded to these concerns. Whether or not Maxi- 
mos's views on prayer should be considered as shifting the old paradigm of peti- 
tionary prayer in the Greco-Roman intellectual milieu, the fact that Clement of 
Alexandria voiced the same definition of prayer — that is: “Prayer is a conversa- 
tion (оАо) with God" — is telling.'* Unlike Maximos, however, Clement did not 
limit the *conversation with God" to a specific group of educated people and did 
not use this definition to exclude petitionary prayer. He believed that only those 
who know the divinity possess the virtue that accords with the divinity, know the 
true good to ask for, and can pray in an appropriate manner.'> In line with Maxi- 
mos, Clement discussed the topic of prayer in relation to God's providence, stress- 
ing that the piety of the Gnostikos — that is, the true Christian — is closely linked 
to the dynamic role of providence.!^ Clement grounded his arguments in biblical 
paradigms, saturated his discourse on prayer with Greek philosophical concep- 
tions about divine nature, and rejected several Greek theories about the nature of 
the gods and their communication with human beings.!" The immediate context of 
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Clement’s discourse on prayer relates to the self-identity of the Gnostikos vis-a- 
vis others.!5 He aimed, in fact, to reshape the Platonic notion of eusebeia, or piety, 
rather than to offer a theoretical discussion, as Maximos had done, all the while 
criticizing a certain Prodikos, who considered himself a gnostic.? In contrast to 
such sects, Clement designated the lifestyle of the Gnostikos as a sacred feast 
(maviyvpic), whose prayer is no longer circumscribed by any constraint of wor- 
ship.” The Gnostikos does not pray in a specific place, nor in an elected sanctu- 
ary, nor on the fixed days of feasts, but “all his life" and in all places, whether he 
is alone or in the company of others.?! Furthermore, Clement argued, piety toward 
God (ӨсосёВело) is not limited to hymns, discourses, and doctrines. Drawing on 
1 Thessalonians 5:17 and Luke 21:36, Clement discarded ritualistic convention 
for the Gnostikos, such as the habit of prayer at fixed hours, stressing instead the 
view that the Gnostikos prays throughout his entire life. Christians should honor 
the Logos and through it the Father, he explained, not on any specific day but 
continuously? Drawing on the concept of God's omnipresence and on biblical 
paradigms, Clement advanced the notion of interiorizing prayer and identified 
prayer as an “interior cry.” It is possible, therefore, to set aside the voice in 
addressing one's prayer, he said, and it 1s sufficient to expand interiorly all one's 
spiritual being (1vevuatikov) for producing an intelligible voice according to the 
unceasing reversion (émiotpodn) toward Соа.2* 

Clement endeavored not only to detach Christian worship from its non-Christian 
environment but also to shift the discourse on prayer toward the contempla- 
tive realm. He did not, however, completely reject the prayer of request. “The 
request,” he said, “is not redundant,” since prayer is an occasion to be in conversa- 
tion with God.” In effect, conceptualizing the life of the Gnostikos in terms of a 
“sacred feast” and breaching the boundaries of the emerging fixed rites were not 
enough for orienting Christians toward theosebeia, or devotion to God. Thus once 
Clement contextualized the Gnostikos in a transcendent sacred arena he returned 
to common patterns of honoring God: the performance of such pious activity as 
reading scripture, the chanting of psalms and hymns before eating and sleeping, 
and even prayer at night. Clement refrained from completely spiritualizing Chris- 
tian worship because he conceived of sacred performances as a means through 
which the believer becomes one with the divine choir. He wished the Gnostikos to 
be transformed, to become pneumatikos and hence united with the Spirit.?é Once 
the Gnostikos has attained the summit of elevation and associates intimately with 
the intelligible and spiritual realities, then he can pray to amplify his contempla- 
tion and expand his contact with the divine. One who acquires knowledge of 
God, he explained, is a pious and religious регѕоп.2% 

The contemplative approach found in Clement’s discourse on prayer is promi- 
nent in the works of Origen of Alexandria.?? Like other intellectuals in the Medi- 
terranean world, Origen addressed doubts about whether prayer was necessary, a 
concern that probably inspired him to write his On Prayer.*° Furthermore, in an 
atmosphere of doubt regarding the old religious system, Origen was puzzled even 
more by Romans 8:26 and Paul’s confession that “we do not know how to pray as 
we ought.” He elaborated on the issue, much more systematically than Clement, 
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and attempted to resolve what might at first glance appear to be the most basic 
questions concerning prayer: How should we pray “as we ought,” and “for what 
should we pray?” He produced a multifaceted treatise, marked by its reliance on 
biblical exegesis, and brought to the fore theological discussions of providence 
and free will. In this way, he abandoned the ruling force of chance for a doctrine 
of the providence of the guardian angels. In this vein, Origen provided in his On 
Prayer a commentary on the Lord's Prayer. 

Origen framed the debate about the need for prayer in apologetic terms, as a 
contradiction between “atheism” and the Christian theology of providence and 
free will. All the while, he used prayer as a marker of Christian identity.?! Those 
who believe that prayer is superfluous are "altogether atheists and deny the being 
of God,” he argued, or are willing to talk about God “but take away his Provi- 
dence" (On Prayer 5.1). He also identified a third class that concedes the doctrine 
of providence but rejects prayer on the grounds of God's determination and fore- 
knowledge. A few decades later, Porphyry, a vigorous opponent of Christianity, 
would articulate similar arguments and distinguish between three classes of athe- 
1515.22 Origen identified those who convinced others that “we ought not to pray” as 
those who reject “perceptible things entirely and practice neither baptism nor the 
eucharist." However, his immediate target was not so much the atheists, but those 
Christians who indeed “establish God over the universe and say that providence 
exists" (On Prayer 5.2). 

Origen felt the need to elucidate the terminology of prayer and distinguish 
between the two Greek terms mpoosvyn, or prayer, and evyn, both “prayer” 
and “vow,” anticipating and influencing the teachings of Gregory of Nyssa and 
Evagrios of Pontos at the end of the fourth century.? He also employed testi- 
monia, biblical proofs that could confirm the efficacy of petitionary prayer. The 
parade of famous biblical figures’ prayers, along with Origen’s meticulous philo- 
logical endeavors, proved formative for Christian theologies of personal prayer. 
In particular, Origen explored the individual's scope for salvation and encoun- 
ter with the divine through prayer. Most important, he based the contemplative 
aspect of his discourse on prayer predominantly on biblical exegesis rather than 
on purely philosophical conceptions. For example, in a passage on prayer simi- 
lar to that of Maximos, Origen (On Prayer 9.2) referred to conversing with the 
divine; he drew on Psalm 123:1: “To you have I lifted up my eyes, you who dwell 
in heaven,” and Psalm 25:1: “To you, O God, have I lifted up my soul.” Origen 
explained: “For the eyes of the mind are lifted up from their preoccupation with 
earthly things and from being filled with the impression of material things. And 
they are so exalted that they peer beyond the created order and arrive at the sheer 
contemplation of God and at conversing with Him." Both Maximos and Origen 
extolled the philosopher — “the holy person" as Origen called him — for turning 
away from earthly matters in his conversation with the divine. Drawing on Psalm 
4:6 — “And the light of your countenance, О Lord, has been signed upon us" — he 
understood this state as partaking in some divine and intelligible radiance. Ori- 
gen offered the following interpretation: “The soul is lifted up and, following the 
Spirit, is separated from the body. Not only does it follow the Spirit, it even comes 
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to be in Him.” This is demonstrated, he clarified, by Psalm 25:1 — “То you, О 
God, have I lifted up my soul” — “since it is by putting away its existence that the 
soul becomes spiritual.'?^ Origen linked 1 Corinthians 14:15 — “I will pray with 
the Spirit and I will pray with the mind also; I will sing with the Spirit and I will 
sing with the mind also" — with the disposition of prayer, stressing that one has to 
renounce malice and anger. He assumed that a man who has profited by praying 
in this fashion becomes more ready “to be mingled with the Spirit of the Lord" 
(On Prayer 10.2). Though the tone of his discourse on prayer is in many instances 
contemplative, Origen, unlike Clement, did not neglect the ritual aspect of prayer, 
or, as he phrased it, what according to habitual usage is named “prayer” — that is, 
the place, direction, kneeling, and time of prayer.?? In effect, his masterful attempt 
to link the contemplative with the earthly component of prayer created a theory of 
prayer that substituted the ancient powers governing human life with other pow- 
ers that dwell in the place of prayer — namely, the church. He conceived of it as a 
“gracious spot where angelic powers are placed near the throngs of believers," as 
well as the powers of the Lord and the spirit of the saints, both “those who have 
already fallen asleep . . . and those who are still alive" (On Prayer 31.5). Relying 
on Daniel 6:13 (“[He] makes his petition three times a day"), Origen stated that 
prayer ought to take place three times each day (On Prayer 12.2); yet in the same 
vein as Clement, he understood prayer also as a way of life: the entire life of the 
saint taken as a whole should constitute a single great prayer. 

Origen advocated various prayers of request. He interpreted the most common 
biblical patterns of prayer and provided them with a theological basis, to which 
he devoted a considerable portion of his treatise On Prayer. At the same time, 
he elaborated a model of prayer with personal and communal dimensions that 
involves a cosmic scenario in which angels and demons take part. Basing himself 
on the typology of prayer in 1 Timothy 2:1, he wrote: "First of all, then, I urge 
that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings be made for all men” 
(On Prayer 14.2). Grounding his discourse on a series of biblical testimonies and 
theological conceptions, Origen attempted to convince his readers about the ori- 
gin, necessity, and efficacy of each of these types of prayer. From this perspective, 
Origen did not shift the paradigm of personal prayer, despite his thoughtful theo- 
logical foundations for various dimensions and patterns of prayer and his efforts 
to link the contemplative to the earthly by allocating a prime role to the Spirit. 
Yet he provided Evagrios of Pontos (d. 399) with a cosmological and theological 
doctrine that paved the way for such a shift. 


Iamblichos and Porphyry on prayer: *Like must 
gravitate to like" 


Deliberations on petitionary prayer continued to occupy philosophers at the end 
of the third century and seemed at times a burning issue, especially for those who 
belong to the Neoplatonic milieu and concerned with a technology for approach- 
ing the divine that they termed “theurgy.” Denying the idea that the gods can be 
compelled and sharing the belief that the world-order is subordinated to God's 
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providence, philosophers found the question of how traditional rituals, such as 
sacrifices and prayers, could influence the gods to be problematic.? The contro- 
versy between Porphyry and Iamblichos — well articulated in Porphyry's Letter 
to Anebo and Jamblichos’s answer in his On the Mysteries (composed between 
280 and 305) — attests that both were engaged in this pivotal philosophical and 
theological problem regarding the practice of traditional piety.?" Much of their 
discourse on prayer was framed by their deliberations on sacrifice, the concep- 
tion of theurgic rites, the methods of salvation for the soul, and the techniques by 
which a mortal might unite himself with the gods.?? Iamblichos, unlike Porphyry, 
did not seem to be disturbed by the rise of Christianity and its new scope for per- 
sonal salvation.?? Thus their views on prayer should be seen as an internal Neo- 
platonist debate primarily concerned with how to approach the gods. Iamblichos 
considered ritual theurgy to be the practice of divine acts performed by humans.“ 
He argued that “it is not pure thought that unites theurgists to the gods . . . Indeed 
what, then, would hinder those who are theurgical philosophers from enjoying a 
theurgic union with the gods?" He envisioned a theurgic union attained by inef- 
fable acts and by the power of unutterable symbols understood solely by the gods 
(On the Mysteries 2.11.96-97).*! As Gregory Shaw puts it, theurgy was “sup- 
posed to intensify the presence on earth of higher beings through the performance 
of specifically designed rituals," a view that rests on Iamblichos’s perception of 
the material world as theophany itself.? 

One of the topics of contention between Porphyry and Iamblichos that had 
a direct effect on their views on prayer was the nature of the divine. According 
to Iamblichos, in Porphyry's attempt to distinguish between gods and daemons, 
he claimed that “gods are pure intellects” that are “unbending and not mingled 
with the sensible realm.” Porphyry therefore raised the question as to whether it 
is proper to pray to them (On the Mysteries 1.15:45—46). Iamblichos responded 
unequivocally, “It is not proper to pray to any others. For that element in us which 
is divine and intellectual and one — or, if you so wish to term it, intelligible — is 
aroused, then, clearly in prayer, and when aroused, strives primarily towards what 
is like to itself and joins itself to essential perfection" (On the Mysteries 1.15:46). 
Iamblichos drew here on one of the major theurgic principles — namely, that an 
imprint or symbol of the One within the human soul provides not only a likeness 
to but also an opportunity for assimilation with the рой.“ It is through prayer 
that this divine element in us joins the divine itself. Iamblichos thus pointed to 
Porphyry's chief problem with prayer: “It seems to you [Porphyry] incredible that 
the incorporeal should hear a voice, and that what we utter in prayer should have 
need of a further sense organ, and specifically of ears” (On the Mysteries 1.15:46). 

Porphyry's view can be gleaned also from his letter to his wife, Markella, in 
which he embraced the Neoplatonic idea that one must transcend the language 
in the search for contact with the divine, a view already evident in the writings 
of his master, Plotinus.** Porphyry insisted: “It is not the tongue of the wise man 
that is worthy of honor in God's eyes, but rather his deeds. For a wise man in 
his silence honors God, but the foolish man, even when he is praying and offer- 
ing sacrifice, defiles the divine. Therefore the wise man alone is a priest . . . he 
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alone knows how to pray” (Letter to Markella 16.276—281). Like Maximos of 
Tyre before him, Porphyry held that prayer represents the ideals of philosophi- 
cal life; thus prayer “is especially appropriate for the virtuous, because it is a 
connection with the divine.”*> But Porphyry did not go so far as to describe the 
nature of such prayer. Moreover, he explained that tears and supplications do not 
move God, and “sacrifices do not honor God. Rather the God-filled intellect, 
firmly established, is united to God, for like must gravitate to like. The sacrifice 
of the ignorant is fuel for fire . . . but for yourself . . . let the intellect within 
you be a temple of God" (Letter to Markella 19.311—319). Iamblichos, however, 
rejected this view and accused Porphyry: “You are deliberately forgetting the 
facility of the primary causes for knowing and comprehending within themselves 
all that is inferior to them; for they embrace in unity within themselves all beings 
together." He concluded: 


So, then, it is neither through powers nor through organs of the senses that 
the gods receive into themselves our prayers, but rather they embrace within 
themselves the realizations of the words of good men, and in particular 
of those which, by virtue of the sacred cult, are established within the gods 
and united to them; for at that time, it is really the divine itself that 1s united 
with itself, and it does not communicate with the thoughts uttered in prayers 
as one different reality with another.^ó 


Arguing in this way, Iamblichos deviated from the tradition that defined prayer 
simply as a conversation with the gods or God. Rather, it is through the perfor- 
mance ofthe sacred rituals and the embodiment of the words of good men that the 
highest form of prayer could be reached, not because of the power of the theur- 
gist to call down the gods with their prayers, but because the gods were present 
already in the invocations." As Shaw concludes: *Clearly, spontaneous prayer 
could not derive from discursive deliberation. It was, in fact, the energeia of the 
divine image in the soul yearning for its original."4* 

Iamblichos lingered over a precise obstacle evoked by Porphyry in this con- 
text: “But prayers of petition," (АЛА ai Aitavéiat) you say, “are not suitable to be 
addressed to the purity of the intellect.” “Not at all," Iamblichos replied: 


For the awareness of our own nothingness, when we compare ourselves to 
the gods, makes us turn spontaneously to prayer; and by the practice of sup- 
plication we are raised gradually to the level of the object of our supplication, 
and we gain likeness to it by virtue of our constant conversation with it, and, 
starting from our own imperfection, we gradually take on the perfection of 
the divine.” 


By placing in his discourse on prayer these new emphases — the notion of like- 
ness to the divine and perceiving prayer as a gradual process from imperfec- 
tion to perfection — Iamblichos vindicated the practice of supplication. Yet the 
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recognition that the human soul is in an unbridgeable gulf that separates it from 
the gods is decisive in his doctrine of prayer: only in such a stage of consciousness 
would the human soul be stirred to pray. 

Porphyry approached the issue from a different angle, all the while inserting 
within his discourse on prayer the role of sensation and a definition of the self: 
following Plato (Symposium 202E), he perceived the daemons as “transmitters” 
between the mortal and the divine. Thus, according to him, they also carry up “our 
prayers to the gods as if to the judges, and carry back to us their advice and warn- 
ings through oracles” (On Abstinence 2.38.3). Porphyry, by such a division, was 
accentuating the distinction between two sorts of worship, the material and the 
spiritual, conceiving of the upper level as an intellectual sacrifice (voepá Өосіо) of 
the philosopher (On Abstinence 2.45.4). Nothing perceived by the senses should 
be offered to the gods, Porphyry taught, “either by burning or in words”; rather, 
“we shall worship him in pure silence and with pure thoughts about him” (On 
Abstinence 2.34.1—2).°° Indeed, silence became for Porphyry a favorite mode of 
ritual expression. The objective, according to him, is to achieve contemplation “of 
that which really is, and this achievement brings about . . . the joining of contem- 
plator and contemplated. For the return is to one's real self, nothing else . . . and 
one 5 real self is the intellect, so the end is to live in accordance with the intel- 
lect” (On Abstinence 1.29.4).5! Porphyry's turning back (ёліотрофтђ) toward the 
intellect/the self and orienting it toward the One did not imply any sort of prayer, 
but one must practice detachment from perception and impression (gavtacia) 
(On Abstinence 1.31.1). 

Iamblichos, who was convinced that theurgic rites possess a transformative 
power and “reveal the vestiges of a divine presence,"? suggested a different the- 
ory in his On the Mysteries. Iamblichos introduced the central principles on which 
his own theory of prayer rested: 


I declare, then, that the first degree of prayer 1s the introductory, which leads 
to contact and acquaintance with the divine; the second is conjunctive, pro- 
ducing an accord in the communion of thoughts, and calling forth benefac- 
tions sent down by the gods even before we express our request . . . the 
most perfect kind of [prayer], finally, has as its mark ineffable unification 
[n @рртүтос £voois], which establishes all authority in the gods, and provides 
that our souls rest completely in them.? 


Iamblichos conceived that this gradual schema of three levels of prayer measured 
out the whole range of interaction between the theurgic self and the gods. He 
explained: 


Prayer establishes links of friendship between us and the gods, and secures 
for us the triple advantage which we gain from the gods through theurgy, the 
first leading to illumination, the second to the common achievement of proj- 
ects, and the third to the perfect fulfilment (of the soul) through fire.** 
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Iamblichos believed that the extended practice of prayer “nurtures our intellect” 
and greatly enlarges the receptive capacity of the soul for the presence of the gods. 
Moreover, 


It brings to perfection the capacity of our faculties for contact with the gods, 
until it leads us up to the highest level of consciousness; also, it elevates the 
dispositions of our minds and communicates to us those of the god.°> 


It is important to stress here that although Iamblichos and Porphyry engaged the 
intellect in their discourse on prayer and assigned to it a vital role, in both theories 
the intellect itself does not pray. 

As we have seen here, doubt about the old religious system generated the ques- 
tion “Should one pray?” This topic of debate led to a new discourse on the role of 
prayer and its mechanisms. It is quite striking, however, that Plotinus did not take 
part in this deliberation and did not develop any contemplative theory of prayer, 
a theme that was neglected in his writings, while other forms of piety, such as 
magic, troubled his тіпа. Probably, this omission has to do with his perception 
of the nature of the One — that is, its impersonal nature as God — so there is no 
need to address prayers to 1. Thus at the end of the third century or the begin- 
ning of the fourth, it was Iamblichos who configured a new theory of prayer and 
offered an interpretative model of how prayer functions. According to this theory, 
prayer does not transform the theurgic self and render it divine, nor does it acti- 
vate the divine element in the soul through theoria, but it awakens the self, which 
is filled with divine imprints. Iamblichos concludes: “In a word, it renders those 
who employ prayers, if we may so express, the familiar consorts of the gods. ?* 


Proklos's theory of prayer: from gnosis to henosis 


Iamblichos's innovative theory of prayer proved to be inspiring, and it stimu- 
lated further thoughts in later Neoplatonic circles, mainly in the works of Proklos 
(c. 412-485). In his Commentary on the Timaeus, written probably around 440, 
Proklos devoted a discussion to the subject of prayer (1.207.20—214.12) that could 
be considered a small treatise on prayer. Proklos — himself a leading figure in the 
Neoplatonic School in Athens — found it necessary that prior to all other things 
we should know something clear concerning prayer, “what its essence (ovoia) is, 
and what its perfection is, and where it is instilled in the soul” (On the Timaeus 
1.207.21—23). Proklos offered the most systematic theory of prayer of any late 
antique philosopher, an appropriation of, and a negotiation with, the Neoplatonic 
tradition on prayer, mainly with Porphyry and Iamblichos.°° Writing in a different 
political and religious context, Proklos’s discourse on prayer differs sharply from 
Maximos’s deliberation on petitionary prayer and from Iamblichos’s and Porphy- 
ry’s stance, which was deeply tied to the world of sacrifice. Proklos grounded his 
theory in the religious tradition of the Chaldaean Oracles and theurgy. Like other 
Neoplatonists, he discussed the topic also in relation to the determination of the 
course of life by providence and fate, yet without the polemical tone of Maximos’s, 
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Iamblichos's, and Porphyry’s writings (Proklos, On Providence 38). Above all 
Proklos aimed, as he avowed, “to expound [Iamblichos's]9? theory of prayer so 
that it concords with that of Plato” and to present the theory in terms familiar to 
his audience in the Academy.°! Indeed, Proklos discerned several causes (оїтас) 
and modes (1ponó1) of prayer and classified them in accordance with the genera 
of the gods and in accordance with the various categories of prayer, such as the 
philosophical, theurgic, and institutional practices of prayer. He further distin- 
guished modes in accordance with the objects for which the prayers take place — 
for instance, on behalf of the salvation of the soul and external good — and modes 
in accordance with the time at which one performs the prayers (On the Timaeus 
1.213.8-214.11). 

In addition to this phenomenology of prayer, what seems to me significant and 
innovative in his theory is that Proklos considered prayer the aim of the move- 
ment of reversion (&uotpoqi]) — that 15, the ascent of the soul to its divine ori- 
gin, to its causative principle — thus imagining the closing of the gap between a 
human being and the gods through hymns and prayers.” “It is to this reversion 
(&uotpoqi]) that prayer is of the great utility. For it attracts to itself the benefi- 
cence of the gods, through those ineffable symbols which the father of the souls 
has disseminated in them. It unifies those who pray with those to whom prayer 
is addressed; it also links the intellects to the gods with the words of those who 
pray" (On the Timaeus 1.210.30—211.5). This prayer, which embodies a theurgic 
principle, has the force to unify the theurgic self with the divine. The will to pray, 
Proklos added, is the yearning of the epistrophe toward the gods, a yearning that 
directs and leads the soul toward the divine, which he observed as the primary 
work of prayer. 

Proklos concurred with Iamblichos’s three-part theory of prayer, yet he proved 
to be creative and subtly divided the “perfect and true prayer” into a gradual 
schema of five stages that can be aptly described as an inner practice from gnosis 
to henosis of the soul with the gods, that is, from knowledge to unification (On the 
Timaeus 1.211.9—29). According to Proklos, the perfection and essence (ovoia) of 
prayer consists first of knowledge of all the divine ranks, to whom those who pray 
seek access, since one cannot have intimate contact with the divine without know- 
ing it.° The second stage is the process of familiarization (oikeiwotc) with the 
divine by *becoming like the divine in respect of complete purity, chastity, educa- 
tion, and ordered disposition." Through the closest resemblance to the divine “we 
direct what is ours towards the gods, extracting their goodwill and submitting our 
souls to them.” In the third stage of prayer, one enters into contact (ovvagn) with 
the divine substance. The next stage is “the approaching [£un£Aaotc], for this is 
what the oracle calls it," which enables us to achieve greater communion with the 
gods and have greater participation in their light — a sort of close encounter with 
the gods. Finally, in the last stage of prayer: 


There is unification [£vooic], which establishes the one of the soul in the One 
ofthe gods, causing there to be a single activity of us and them, in accordance 
with which we no longer belong to ourselves but to the gods, remaining in the 
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divine light and encircled in its embrace. This is the ultimate of true prayer, 
enabling it to link together the reversion with the [initial] rest, to re-establish 
in the unity of the gods all that proceeded from it, and to enclose the light in 
us with the light of the gods.° 


Proklos recognized the vital role of prayer in the entire process of the soul’s 
ascent: “It is through prayer that the ascent is brought to completion and it is 
with prayer that the crown of virtue is attained, namely piety toward the gods” 
(On the Timaeus 1.212.5—7). Furthermore, his synthesis here contains more than 
an assertion about the efficacy of prayer for the ascent of the soul. More than his 
predecessors, Proklos accentuated the notion that the hendsis of the human soul 
with the gods was the culmination of the performance of prayer. He thus marked 
a development in the doctrine of prayer, from the idea of prayer as praxis for 
awakening the divine element in the soul, to prayer as an inner ritual of ecstatic 
unification of the self with the divine. 

Proklos's discourse on prayer attempts to harmonize various traditions dealing 
with prayer, “carrying the ideal of one comprehensive philosophy that should 
embrace all the garnered wisdom of the ancient world."6 We should recall, how- 
ever, that in his philosophical environment, philosophy was never a purely intel- 
lectual activity; it was also a style of life.°’ Thus it is not surprising that Proklos 
understood philosophy as the singing of hymns and the philosopher himself as 
a poet, an approach to philosophy that Henri Dominique Saffrey termed “Une 
prière et une liturgie continuelles."65 Moreover, judging from Proklos's synthe- 
sis of prayer, it would be easy to agree with John Bussanich, who concludes in 
another context that in Proklos's thought philosophy, theology, theurgy, and mys- 
ticism are intertwined.9? 


Evagrios of Pontos's theory of pure prayer: 
the praying mind 


Evagrios's coherent teaching on contemplative prayer, depicted in his trilogy 
Chapters on Prayer, Reflections, and On Thoughts, was one of the most inspiring 
and innovative theories for shaping the ascetic self in late antique eastern Christi- 
anities."" Viewing Evagrios's theory in the larger context of late antique Christian 
and non-Christian discourse on prayer reveals its radical originality in terms of 
its religious anthropology and technologies of the self. Evagrios's theory of pure 
prayer — which he also terms spiritual prayer and true prayer — offers a paradig- 
matic moment in eastern Christian history of the praying self, in which Clement's 
eusebeia, Origen's cosmology, Stoic philosophy, and the religious dynamic of the 
psychological theory generated in desert monasticism molded into a coherent syn- 
thesis.’! In recent decades Evagrios’s theory of pure prayer has been extensively 
discussed; I will, therefore, highlight only a few major differences with earlier 
theories on prayer in order to stress Evagrios’s innovation.” 

In Evagrios's model, prayer is a state of the mind rather than a prayed text or a 
request addressed to God (Reflections 4 and 26—27). Evagrios considered the nous, or 
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mind, the cardinal entity that prays. In a sense, he focused on the Pauline notion 
of prayer in | Corinthians 14:5 (“I will pray with the Spirit and I will pray with 
the mind also”) and modified the prevalent Christian and non-Christian definition 
of prayer, which defined prayer as a conversation with the divine. Evagrios added 
the element of the mind: “Prayer is a conversation of the nous with God” (On 
Prayer 3). He perceived the very practice of prayer as “befitting the dignity of the 
mind, or indeed, the superior and pure activity and use of the mind” (On Prayer 
84). The fundamental element in his theory is the ascent of the mind toward God 
(On Prayer 35), shining like a star in the moment of prayer, a state that indicates 
for Evagrios the highest level of the human encounter with the divine.” This sort 
of prayer requires ascetic practices, freedom from all distractions, the overcom- 
ing of negative thoughts (Aoy1opoi, or their personification as demons), struggle 
with the passions, and radical renunciation. It controls the irascible and concu- 
piscible parts of the soul and rejects “mental representation tied to the passions” 
and derived from the senses or from memory (On Prayer 53, 61; On Thoughts 
41). He contextualized his doctrine of imageless prayer in the ascetic culture of 
his day: those who long for pure prayer, he exhorted, must keep watch over their 
irascibility (Ovpóc) — that is, the power of the soul that is capable of destroying 
thoughts (Reflections 8) — control their stomach, restrict the use of water, keep 
vigil in prayer, and “knock on the door of scripture with the hands of virtue. Then 
impassibility of the heart will dawn for you and during prayer you shall see your 
mind shine like a star.””4 

Following Greek philosophical tradition, Evagrios identified the nous as the 
seat of representation (vonpata) — the image evoked by the perception of a sen- 
sible object — and characterized prayer as “destructive of every earthly repre- 
sentation” (Reflections 26). This imageless prayer is an inner technique for 
completely stripping from the mind mental representations that leave an impress 
upon it in order to approach “the Immaterial immaterially” (On Prayer 66). In 
other words, while in the philosophical theurgic tradition prayer was linked to 
the epistrophé of the soul and drew on the principle of the union of the like with 
the like, in the theory of pure prayer it was the anabasis, or ascent, of the mind to 
God, approaching the divine by laying aside every sort of mental representation 
(On Prayer 70). In a subtle manner, Evagrios depicted the dynamic nature of the 
mind during prayer: 


Sometimes the mind moves from one mental representation to another, some- 
times from one contemplative consideration to another, and in turn from a 
contemplative consideration to a mental representation. And there are also 
times when the mind moves from the imageless state to mental representa- 
tions or contemplative considerations, and from these it returns again to the 
imageless state. This happens to the mind during the time of prayer (Reflec- 
tions 22). 


By stressing the central role of the mind and expanding the philosophical definition 
of prayer, Evagrios marked a radical shift in the psychological and anthropological 
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discourse on prayer in late antiquity. He merged the ascetic and monastic 
impulses with the transcendent thought, but at the same time he disconnected 
his discourse from the Neoplatonic current of thought that was guided by the 
logic of theurgy as well as from the theological and exegetical context of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Unlike Origen, who devoted the second part of his treatise On Prayer to a com- 
mentary on the Lord's Prayer and Gregory of Nyssa’s treatise The Lord 5 Prayer, 
Evagrios's trilogy includes no such systematic commentary." Although he drew 
on several biblical phrases and metaphors, his impulse was rather to frame a con- 
templative doctrine within ascetic psychology and to explain how mental tech- 
niques enable pure prayer. Even so, the biblical metaphors and verses provided 
him with the theological argument for the theophanic experience and the image- 
less aspect of this prayer, such as seeing light and yearning to reach the “place 
of God" during prayer. *When the mind has put off the old self and shall put on 
the one born of grace [cf. Col. 3:9-10], then it will see its own state in the time 
of prayer resembling sapphire or the color of heaven; this state Scripture calls the 
place of God that was seen by the elders on Mount Sinai [cf. Exod. 24:9—11]."77 

Evagrios, however, developed an idiosyncratic theory. His interpretations of 
the taxonomy of prayer transmitted in 1 Timothy 2:1, previously interpreted by 
Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, is a remarkable example of his new approach. Here 
the experience of the mind becomes paramount. Prayer (npoosvuyn), Evagrios 
explained, is above all a state of the mind (katdotactc vod), destructive of every 
earthly concept. In this state the mind is illuminated solely by the light of the 
Holy Trinity (Reflections 26—27). “A petition [5énotc] is the likeness of the mind 
toward God through supplication" (Reflections 28). As for the third type of prayer, 
he used the term evyn in the traditional sense of a vow, “a willing undertaking 
of good things" (Reflections 29).7% With regard to intercessory prayer, he more 
closely followed Origen's conception, saying: “Intercession [évtevéic] 15 an 
entreaty brought to God by a superior being concerning the salvation of others.” 
However, one of the major features of Evagrios's theory 1s that unlike Gregory 
of Nyssa, who perceived the effect of prayer as a *union with God," Evagrios did 
not go so far as to claim unification with the divine.®° In one rare case, however, 
and in line with Gregory of Nyssa, he claimed that through true prayer the monk 
becomes equal to the angels in his longing to see the face of the Father. Neverthe- 
less, he advised against harboring any desire to perceive angels, powers, or Christ 
with the senses, lest the monk go completely insane.?! 


From pure prayer to non-prayer 


With the translation of Evagrios's writings into Syriac from the end of the fifth 
century on, we witness the fusing of his insights with Syriac ascetic transcen- 
dent thought and the nourishment of its discourse on prayer, in addition to other 
indigenous concepts.? Syriac authors continually reinterpreted the theory of 
pure prayer and endeavored to comprehend what happens to the mind in “the 
moment of prayer." Among the Syriac authors who dealt with this theory and 
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were deeply influenced by it was the seventh-century author Isaac of Nineveh. He 
quoted Evagrios by name and asked: What is prayer, and what are pure prayer and 
spiritual prayer or поп-ргауег? In one case he asked straightforwardly: “What 
is a conversation [s] with God?"*^ This question reflected the complexity and 
ambiguity inherent in Evagrios's theory. Isaac worked with the assumption that 
there are many paths for this conversation and that not every path will prove 
successful for everyone. Conversing with God in prayer comes about through 
stillness, and stillness comes with the stripping away (hasim) of the self, “emp- 
tying of the mind of all that belongs here, and a heart which has completely turned 
its gaze to a longing for the future hope.”** A considerable part of Isaac’s teaching 
narrates the praying self’s struggle to reach an awareness of the experience of hid- 
den worship. At the same time, he insists on the limit of the mind’s activity dur- 
ing prayer.*6 With Isaac, we get the sense of his context, a community of monks 
studying together, striving to understand this theory in concrete terms and from 
within the walls of their monastic cells. Isaac disclosed the psychological and 
spiritual curiosity shared by many people who are desirous of knowing the stage 
they have reached. Such concern was far from Evagrios. It seems that more than 
two hundred years after ascetic culture had established itself in the heart of the 
monastic elite, monastic teachers felt the need to clarify not so much the necessity 
of contemplative prayer, but its exercise. However, while extolling the concept of 
“hidden prayer" and “hidden worship,” Isaac did not neglect the function of the 
body. Rather, Isaac valued outward postures and visible forms of prayer, such as 
prolonged kneeling.*7 In the worship of the mind (es 33 ssaa), he clarified, the 
body is not without labor, “even though the body may be very weak, seeing that 
the labor of the mind dries up the body, making it like dry wood."55 

Drawing on the fifth-century author, John of Apamea's tripartite anthropology — 
the level of the body (wnasisa), the level of the soul («3 cxxe3), and the level of 
the spirit (r3: e3»o3) — Isaac attempted to explain the close link between these 
levels and the three stages of prayer.®? Isaac asserted that on the level of the spirit, 
there are no longer prayer and thoughts. The mind is beyond prayer, and prayer 
has ceased from it. Instead, the mind is stilled, not having knowledge of any- 
thing. Human nature, he explained, remains in a certain ineffable and inexplicable 
silence.” Yet the mind does not lose the contemplative capacity: “there is a gaze 
of wonder [Wamksax ос ias] at the inaccessible things which do not belong to 
the world of mortal beings . . . this is the ‘unknowing.’”®! Isaac explained that it 
is not a matter of the human will: “For those who at the time of prayer, or it may 
be at another time, those who are stirred by an intellect which yearns for God, are 
reduced to a state of silence and dismay by the spiritual vision and the mysteries 
(they behold)."?? 

Isaac described the culmination of prayer as a contemplative experience, adopt- 
ing Evagrios's view of the theophanic experience of pure prayer as articulated in 
Evagrios's Reflections 4 and 27 and quoting him by name. “The state of the intel- 
lect is the summit of intelligible reality; it resembles the color of the heaven. . .. 
When the intellect strips off the old person and through graces puts on the new, then 
It sees its state at the time of prayer to resemble sapphire, the color of the heaven, 
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which was named the place of бой.” In another discourse about pure prayer, 
Isaac depicted with deep sensitivity the dynamic of the mind's activity during pure 
and undistracted prayer?! What is remarkable in his description is his emphasis 
that “this does not mean that the mind is entirely devoid of any thought or wan- 
dering of any kind," assuming that “you are wise enough not to require of the 
mind motionlessness — as do the fools." Instead, he described the ministry of the 
mind (usii waa), the sensation of various stirrings and the recollection of 
the mind, the apperception of God (wota eas, i), and the wonderment 
of the mind (css ox) that is free from all images during prayer, allowing it 
to mingle (Xs) with God.” 

Isaac did not configure a new theory of prayer, although his teachings include 
profound insights on the performance of inner worship. Rather, he was the most 
illuminating interpreter of Evagrios’s theory of prayer. He felt the perplexity and 
the tension inherent in Evagrios’s theory — since it did not really explain the prac- 
tice of prayer and what happens to the mind, soul, and body in such a state. That 
is, his discourse on prayer seeks to make explicit what Evagrios left blurred, and 
he offered his audience what they probably were eager to know: 


The most precious and the principle characteristic in pure prayer is the brev- 
ity and smallness of any stirrings, and the fact that the mind simply gazes as 
though in wonder during this diminution of active prayer. From this, one of 
two things occurs to the mind . . . either it withdraws into silence, as a result 
of the overpowering might of the knowledge which the intellect has received 
in a particular verse; or it is held in delight . . . and the heart cultivates 1t with 
an insatiable yearning of love.?9 


Жжжж 


This chapter has surveyed the debate on the efficacy of prayer and the develop- 
ment of perceptions of prayer in the late antique Mediterranean world, emphasiz- 
ing the move from a concern with prayer to the gods to a concern with the praying 
self. Two theories predominated, shaping the transcendent behavior and thought 
of Christian and non-Christian alike: theurgic prayer and the praying nous. The 
new trajectory began with Maximos of Tyre’s question “Should one pray?” which 
reflects doubts about the old religious system, all the while setting a hierarchy of 
prayer in which the prayer of the philosopher ranks as a true prayer. As scholars 
have observed, there is a clear link between the destruction of temples and the 
eradication of public liturgy in the Greco-Roman world and the trend among phi- 
losophers to interiorize prayer and liturgy. Philosophy itself became a cult of the 
gods, as was demonstrated in the case of Proklos. In early Christianity, however, 
along with the general tendency to interiorize worship, it seems that 1 Corinthians 
14:5 (“I will pray with the Spirit and I will pray with the mind also; I will sing 
with the Spirit and I will sing with the mind also”) provided one of the founda- 
tions for such an approach to prayer. Origen used it already in his On Prayer (1.4). 

New discourses on individual prayer emerged in the Mediterranean ascetic 
world of the fourth and fifth centuries. The clearest examples are the theories 
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of prayer produced by Evagrios of Pontos, in which the naked mind participates 
in theophanic experience, and by Proklos, who emphasized unification with the 
divine. Proklos's theory proves relevant not for tracing direct links with Christian 
doctrines of prayer but for grasping the religious dynamics and the way in which 
intellectuals in fifth-century philosophical circles understood the efficacy of reli- 
gious ritual as a vehicle for interaction with the divine. Iamblichos's and Proklos's 
writings show no intensive preoccupation with Christianity.? Yet their stimulat- 
ing effect on Pseudo-Dionysios's appeal to theurgy, and the concepts of divine 
hierarchy and the henad as the first degree in the hierarchy of the gods below the 
One, are beyond any doubt. 

Since the nineteenth century, scholars have pointed to Pseudo-Dionysios's 
dependence on Proklos in vocabulary and on the structural level? Pseudo- 
Dionysios said nothing unique about prayer.?? Nevertheless his corpus — which had 
been translated into Syriac in the early sixth century — had a significant impact on 
Syriac authors who were engaged in the lively discourse on prayer — among them, 
the East Syriac monastic author John of Dalyatha, who was active in monastic 
circles in the region of the Qardu Mountains (in Turkey) in the eighth century.!9? 
He embraced the concepts of divine hierarchy, henads, and “unknowing,” as well 
as the language of the return to the One. Above all, he followed Pseudo-Dionysios 
in shaping spiritual progress in three stages: purification, illumination, and unifi- 
cation.'?! All echo Proklos’s conceptions. But John of Dalyatha worked not only 
with doctrines reminiscent of the *Christian Proklos" (that 1s, Pseudo-Dionysios), 
but also with the major Evagrian theory of pure prayer and its original elaboration 
in Syriac Christianity, mainly by Isaac of Nineveh.' Like Isaac, Dalyatha also 
subscribed to a theory of prayer that engaged the entire self and promoted various 
techniques of prayer for reconstituting the self and encountering the divine.!?? 

Isaac of Nineveh’s interpretation of the Evagrian legacy on pure prayer sup- 
plied a powerful strand in Syriac Christianity that imagined the access to God 
through the praying mind. In a sense, Syriac Christianity ritualized the Evagrian 
lore. By stressing the notion of the limit of the mind and the concept of non- 
prayer, Isaac tried to resolve the tension inherited from Evagrios, who built on the 
fundamental claim that God is above all perception and thought (On Prayer 4). 
Indeed, the discourse on prayer had become wrapped in a mystical garment, and 
the encounter with the divine was perceived in terms of wonder and mingling with 
the divine. At the same time, the theology of liturgy and the liturgical commentar- 
ies moved on, in both eastern and western Christian culture. 
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Apophasis and Pseudonymity, 105—13. 
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platonicienne, ed. Alain-Philippe Segonds and Carlos Steel (Louvain: Louvain Uni- 
versity Press, 2000), 502—03. 

On the Monastery of Qardu, see Florence Jullien, Le monachisme en Perse: La 
réforme d'Abraham le Grand, pére des moines de l'Orient, CSCO 622, Subs. 121 
(Louvain: Peeters, 2008), 218-19, 267. 

The standard study on John of Dalyatha is still the magisterial monograph of Rob- 
ert Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel de Jean de Dalyatha, mystique syro-oriental du 
УП siècle, Théologie historique 83 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1990). On the remarkable 
impact of Pseudo-Dionysios on Dalyatha, see, for example, Homily 6, Syriac and the 
French translation by Nadira Khayyat, Jean de Dalyatha. Les Homélies I-XV, Sources 
syriaques 2 (Antélias, Liban: Centre d'Études et de Recherches Orientales, 2007), 
152-89. 

See Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony, “‘Reduced to a State of Silence’: Isaac of Nineveh 
and John of Dalyatha on Self-Transformation," in Saint Isaac the Syrian and His 
Spiritual Legacy, ed. Hilarion Alfeyev (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminar Press, 
forthcoming). 

John of Dalyatha, Letter 34.2 (ed. Beulay, Collection, 144—46); trans. Mary Hansbury, 
The Letters of John of Dalyatha, Texts from Christian Late Antiquity 2 (Piscataway: 
Gorgias Press, 2006), 142-43. Dalyatha is faithful to the tripartite levels of the body, 
soul, and spirit, which according to him encompass all rational creatures, whether 
spiritual or corporeal. Letter 20.4; trans. 106—7. See also Letters 23, 34, 40, 51 and 
Homily 2, ed. Khayyat, Jean de Dalyatha, 116—19. 


2 Prayer and the body according 
to Isaac of Nineveh 


Sabino Chiala 


Isaac of Nineveh, also known as Isaac the Syrian, is one of the major figures 
of Mesopotamian Christian tradition.! Born during the seventh century in Bet 
Qatraye on the Persian Gulf, he was ordained bishop of Nineveh by the Cathol- 
icos Gewargis (660—680). After only a few months he abandoned his see and 
retired in the region of Bet Huzaye in the mountains of Khuzistan, where he 
lived in the Monastery of Rabban Shabur until his death. Manuscripts preserve 
different collections of Discourses under his name. In recent decades, besides 
clarifying important points of Isaac’s biography, many studies have estab- 
lished the extent of his literary production. To the First Collection of the Dis- 
courses, translated already in antiquity into a dozen or so eastern and western 
languages,” it has been possible to add a Second Collection, rediscovered and 
published in part by Sebastian Brock, and a Third Collection, edited by те.“ 
In spite of this careful work, the search for and study of Isaac’s literary heritage 
cannot yet be considered sufficient. Various Syriac and Arabic manuscripts 
attribute to him discourses that are not included in the three known collections. 
Among the writings that do not belong to any one of the three collections are 
two discourses presented unanimously by the manuscript tradition as “taken 
from the fifth part of Mar Isaac, bishop of Nineveh.” I have recently published 
a critical edition of these texts, based on the entire manuscript tradition known 
to me.? 

Prayer is one of the persistent themes in the writings of Isaac of Nineveh. He 
often returns to it in the course of his teachings and dedicates to it about a dozen 
discourses in all three known collections of his writings, which is unusual in view 
of the unsystematic character of his thought. In the First Collection the discourses 
on prayer are 21 (On Silent Prayer) and 22 (On the Three Stages of Prayer). In 
the Second Collection we have discourses 5 (On Hidden Prayer), 14 (On Forms 
of Prayer), 15 (On Pure Prayer), and 32 (On the Movements That Occur during 
Prayer). Finally, in the Third Collection the discourses are 3 (On the Capacity to 
Bind One’s Thoughts to God), 4 (On Authentic Prayer), 8 (On the Inhabitation of 
the Spirit That Prayer Obtains), and 16 (On Pure Prayer and Spiritual Prayer). 
Of particular importance for the present topic is Discourse 22 ofthe First Collec- 
tion, which is a systematic reflection on the process of prayer and its stages, that 
is, on prayer, pure prayer, and non-prayer. 
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In this study, after summarizing Isaac’s teaching on the three stages of prayer, 
I intend to look more closely at the first level to determine the role of the body 
in that form of prayer, what value Isaac attributes to exterior, bodily practices in 
prayer, and how a person's material part participates in this activity. As we shall 
see, prayer has its culmination in the human being’s interior, where the encounter 
between the creature and God is celebrated, but bodily activity cannot be ignored 
in prayer’s course of progress. 


From prayer to non-prayer 


In one of Isaac’s definitions, he calls prayer an “emptying of the mind of every 
reality here below,” while the “heart turns its gaze entirely towards the desire of 
future hope." The image of emptying is especially appropriate to describe what 
he means by prayer: making space for something that comes from without by fol- 
lowing a progressive movement of which Isaac illustrates three stages.* 

The first step is what he indicates as "prayer" (eee <), without further speci- 
fication. This encompasses all the elementary forms of what is usually indicated 
by prayer and is characterized by effort, constraint, desire, and fear. In this first 
expression of the experience of prayer Isaac includes “all the forms of prayer,” 
chiefly that of petition, whatever object may be desired. Here the activity of the 
person praying is fundamental; this stage is characterized by the ascetic aspects of 
prayer, as we shall see further on. 

The second stage is what Isaac calls “pure prayer" (essa «xo 4), where the 
adjective “pure” has no moral connotation with regard to sin. The expression 
recurs particularly in Isaac’s texts, as in those of many other Syriac authors.!° 
Purity indicates a higher level, where there is still human activity, but the person 
is moved by a purified desire such that “no other thought and no distraction" may 
disturb it, to the point that he, free of all dissipation, asks only for what is good.!! 
Here is a definition that we find in Discourse 16 of the Third Collection: 


Pure prayer is that which, by reflecting on good realities and in recollection 
of the next world, rises above the dissipation of thought and earthly reflec- 
tion. It asks for what is delightful and is free from the disturbance caused by 
transitory realities. ! 


Further on he adds that this is still a prayer “in which there is toil,” which is 
“under the power of the will,” and in which “the soul prays together with the body 
and the mind."? What renders it pure is the direction of the petition towards an 
end “according to God” and a certain joy that the person praying feels at the same 
moment that he implores. 

Beyond pure prayer is the culmination of prayer, its highest form, in which the 
person has no active part, for which reason Isaac prefers to call it “non-prayer” 
(ee. eX). This is an experience in which the only actor is the Spirit, which prays 
in the person's intellect (sam) while the latter is totally passive, “reduced to silence 
in amazement.”!* To underline the total exclusion of the will and of human activity 
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from this third stage of prayer, Isaac goes so far in Discourse 22 of the First Collec- 
tion as to object to the traditional term “spiritual prayer" (eeusssoi hal 4), which, 
nevertheless, he uses in other contexts.? He polemicizes against the Messalians, 
who claim to be able to pray a “spiritual prayer" as if they themselves made it.!ó 
Instead, he holds that at this stage of prayer the human being no longer participates 
actively but is reduced simply to a place in which it is the Spirit itself who prays. 
He states: 


Itis blasphemy for a creature to say absolutely that it prays a spiritual prayer. 
Everything that is prayed is on this side of spirituality; the order of what is 
spiritual is external to movement and to prayer.!? 


Isaac, hence, proposes to call this third stage non-prayer. A passage of his Dis- 
course 22 renders Isaac’s thought clearly, as he describes the passage from pure 
prayer to non-prayer. 


There is a time when the phrases [of prayer] are sweet in the mouth, and one 
repeats unceasingly a single phrase of the prayer, not knowing how to stop 
and to pass to other satiety. And there is a time when out of the prayer is 
born a kind of contemplation that interrupts even the prayer of the lips, and 
the one who tastes this becomes like a corpse without soul, because of his 
amazement. This is what we call vision during prayer, and not a semblance 
or figured form, as the stupid say. And even in this contemplation in prayer 
there are degrees and varieties of gifts. Up to this point, however, it 1s still 
prayer; in fact, thought has not yet gone beyond to what will be non-prayer, 
which is more excellent, because the movements of the tongue and of the 
heart in prayer are the keys, while what follows is the entrance into the trea- 
sure house. ... 

From the purity of its prayer and within it, when this limit is passed, though 
no longer has prayer or movements or tears or power or liberty or petitions or 
desire or longing for anything whatever that can be expected from this world 
or the next. So after pure prayer there is no longer prayer, but all the move- 
ments and forms of thought, with the power of their liberty, had it up to this 
point. For this reason there is also struggle. Beyond this limit, then, there is 
amazement and not prayer. From here on prayer ceases and there is vision, 
while thought, although praying, does not pray.!* 


Non-prayer comes to interrupt prayer, allowing the person simply to enjoy the 
Spirit’s gift. The person's only response is amazement and wonder. 


At times it happens that a person kneels during prayer, his arms are outspread 
or raised to heaven, his face is turned to the cross, and, so to say, his every 
movement and his mind are turned to God in supplication. And while man 
supplicates and sighs in this fashion, in that time, thanks to the quiet, a fount 
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of sweetness moves in his heart: his limbs relax, his eyes close, his face is 
chaste, and his thoughts are transformed, to the point that not even his knees 
can rest on the ground, on account of the exultation of that good that diffuses 
throughout his entire body.” 


Prayer as toil 


After having briefly examined the entire program of prayer we now return to the 
beginning, where prayer is first of all a human activity. In fact, if there is non- 
prayer at the culmination — a pure gift of the Spirit granted to a quiet and entirely 
inactive intellect — this must necessarily be prepared by what Isaac places in the 
first stage, where, instead, human activity is fundamental and is often presented 
with the features of “toil” (ris), toil that prepares the intellect to receive the 
Spirit’s pure gift. 

The toil that Isaac talks about pertains to the body, which therefore has a very 
important role in the practice of prayer. He asserts: “Every prayer in which the 
body does not toil and the heart does not suffer is to be considered a miscar- 
riage without 5001.20 He also writes: “Before falling asleep exercise your body 
in your rule and in many prayers.””! This toilsome and demanding aspect of 
prayer is described also with an image familiar to the people of the Persian Gulf: 
pearl-diving. 


For those who dive into the sea of stillness act as teachers those who alight 
on the riches of the sea, [descending to] the heart of the earth. Let us consider 
as oysters the prayers upon which the intellect alights, the contemplative 
insights, divine knowledge, wisdom, joy in spirit. 

In the case of divers, they will very often go down and find oysters consist- 
ing of just ordinary flesh; only once in a while will there be a pearl in it. Their 
experience 1s also ours in the commerce which consists in prayer: barely a 
single one occurs through us wherein there is consolation for our weariness.? 


Prayer in its first stage is thus presented as a form of asceticism in which perse- 
verance and physical participation are of fundamental importance. To take up the 
image of pearl-diving, it is important to continue to descend into the abyss of the 
sea in the hope of finding the consolation of the gift of prayer. 

In all of this the body is called upon to do its part. It is to be used in a series 
of activities in which it 1s the principal, although not the only, protagonist. Con- 
cretely, Isaac indicates various bodily activities that can perform this function, 
among them chiefly the recitation of the set prayers and psalmody and the vari- 
ous gestures of prayer traditional in the East Syriac Church. To these could be 
added other forms of asceticism, such as fasting and vigils,? which in Isaac's 
view likewise have a function directed towards prayer. Tears, which in Isaac's 
thought receive great importance, also can be considered a bodily participation in 
the prayer.” Here I will limit myself to the first two elements. 
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The set prayer and psalmody 


The first instance of the bodily exercise of prayer is the recitation of the set 
prayers and psalmody. I call these practices “bodily” because, although they 
require as well active participation by the mind and the heart, they have a physi- 
cal, corporal component. This exercise consists of the material recitation of the 
East Syriac monastic ordo and requires praying the seven canonical offices.?? 
Neglecting the recitation of the psalms, under the pretext of practicing a “spiri- 
tual prayer,” is the illusion of the Messalians, whom Isaac resolutely condemns.”° 
Even when, while praying, the psalms appear tedious and repetitive, Isaac urges 
one to continue in it. 


Do not be slack because of the length of the rule of prayer and the duration 
of our prayers and the many repetitions that they contain. . . . We should only 
beware of considering them as the fruit rather than as the root. However, with- 
out them the fruit itself would not be visible and would fall from our hands.” 


However he does not insist on formal observance as an end in itself. Elsewhere, 
indeed, he cautions: 


Recite the psalms tranquilly, having prayer alone as the end, without being 
worried about the quantity, but that you may be given the key, if only of a 
single verse, so that you may enter the spiritual treasure-house that opened by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit. 


Nevertheless, it is in that exercise of repetition that the expected fruits of prayer may 
occur. This is because psalmody, together with the reading of Scripture, produces 
the "purification of the mind from wandering," so that it may move limpidly in 
prayer, which is “conversation with Сой”? The exact recitation of the psalms and 
the observance of the prayer rubric, therefore, is a first expression of that “bodily 
prayer" that prepares the human being for the gift of true prayer from the Spirit. 


The gestures of prayer 


More pointedly corporal are a series of gestures that Isaac prescribes to be prac- 
ticed during prayer. Here the physical element is even more evident than in psalm- 
ody, since he describes bodily movements that could be reduced to pure gesture 
without anything corresponding interiorly. Isaac returns to this aspect in various 
passages of his writings. In Discourse 24 of the Second Collection he defines 
these gestures as “venerable external forms” of prayer and lists them: “lifting 
one's hands to heaven, standing modestly, falling with one's face to the ground." 
He then adds: 


Anyone who continuously adorns his prayer with such external postures will 
swiftly and quickly be accounted worthy of the activity of the Holy Spirit... . 
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You should realize, my brethren, that in all our service God very much 
wants outward posture, specific kinds of honour, and visible forms of prayer, 
not for his own sake, but for our benefit. He himself is not profited by such 
things, nor does he lose anything when they are neglected: rather, they are for 
the sake of our feeble nature. Had such things not been requisite, he himself 
would not have adopted such outward posture for himself during his incarna- 
tion, thus speaking with us in the holy Scripture.?? 


Once again Isaac states that the fruit is not found in the practices. Nevertheless, 
they render possible the action of the Spirit in the person who carries them out. 
Isaac finds confirmation of this in Jesus’ carrying out such practices during his 
earthly life. It is not God who needs visible signs of worship; rather, they are nec- 
essary because of the weakness of human beings. Prayer cannot be reduced only 
to the activity of the heart, to its interior component; this would be an illusion. As 
Isaac continues ironically in the same discourse: 


Many people have despised these [outward postures] in their thoughts and 
supposed that prayer of the heart («Na exe.) suffices by itself for God, 
claiming, as they lie on their backs or are sitting in a disrespectful manner, that 
there should only be an interior recollection [of God]; they are not concerned 
at all with adorning the visible side of their worship with prolonged standing, 
corresponding to their body's strength, or with making the venerable sign of 
the cross over their organs of the senses. Nor are they concerned, as they kneel 
on the ground, to act like those about to draw near to a flame, and to take upon 
themselves, both inwardly and outwardly, a reverential posture.?! 


Isaac here reproves despising the body's participation in prayer in the name of 
a supposedly incorporeal or spiritual prayer. This 1s another sign of deviation 
that he observes in those he summarily calls Messalians.*? He does not intend to 
reduce the expression of the Christian faith to mere external practice. He holds, 
however, that the interior human, in order to prepare to receive the gift of the high- 
est prayer, has need of the collaboration of the exterior human, who participates 
in this preparatory action through a series of gestures that Isaac repeats over and 
over: standing, stretching out one's hands towards heaven, falling with one's face 
to the ground, prostrating before the cross. 

Isaac places particular importance on those movements of the body that we 
call “prostrations” (the metanoiai of the Byzantine tradition), especially before 
the cross („елаз pam OF eX лом). “Do not compare lying prostrated on your 
face night and day before the cross with anything else you do. Do you want your 
fervor never to lose its vigor and never to be deprived of tears? Exercise yourself 
in this"? Isaac considers this kind of bodily movement to be so important in the 
exercise of prayer that on certain occasions it can even supplant the recitation of 
psalms and set prayers.?^ In addition, prostrations are so highly regarded by Isaac 
because they can come to a person's aid in a particular moment of his spiritual 
experience, that of darkness. 
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The importance of prostrations and of the body 
in a period of darkness 


Among the various forms of prayer, and of the body’s prayer in particular, Isaac 
considered prostrations as especially useful in a time of aridity or darkness. When 
the interior human is incapable of expressing the movements of prayer and seems 
to be totally the prey of akedia, such movements can have a beneficial effect on 
the heart, to the point of awakening it out of its torpor. 

Isaac dedicates the entire Discourse 49 of his First Collection to this subject, 
which unfortunately is little known because it was not included in the West Syriac 
manuscript collection nor in the Greek version.? I give here the opening passage: 


In a time of darkness prostrations (raias> xw) more than any other thing come 
to one's aid. For the rest, your inability to carry this out and to persevere in it 
Is a sign that Satan is waging war against you. It is well to combat this! Satan, 
in fact, knows the help that comes from prostrating oneself and for this reason 
tries with all his might to prevent you from offering it, and when you throw 
yourself on your face he instills turmoil in you, and even if you succeed in 
overcoming him and to prostrate yourself, he presses you not to continue. 

Even if our movements are cold and darkened, we should continue with 
our prostrations. Even if our heart in these moments 1s dead and we are not 
able to recite even one prayer, not knowing what to say, because not even a 
single verse of invocation or supplication comes to our mind, in this situation 
let us be continually prostrated on our face, though in silence.*° 


The interest of this text lies first of all in the positive function that the body can 
have in a situation that Isaac calls darkness. When “the heart is dead,” the person 
still has a body. The interior man has no movements or words or desires, but then 
his body through “mechanical” movements can reanimate the heart and awaken 
it from its torpor. At the end of the brief Discourse 49, Isaac links the practice of 
prostrations to another form of bodily asceticism: keeping to one's cell. 


During a period of dense darkness that weighs upon the soul we must be on 
the watch against despair. Listen to me, my brother: struggle not to leave your 
cell, like a woman who is about to give birth and struggles against her pain or 
like a man undergoing torture. In fact, the enemy prevails more easily in urg- 
ing you to leave your cell than in other things by relying on your impatience 
at the moment of your struggle. And while he is inciting you with all his 
might to make you go out, so that you do not remain there, make prostrations. 
He fears this practice more than any other? 


When prostrations prove too difficult because of the great obscurity that envelops 
the interior human, Isaac suggests another form of struggle, still with the body as 
protagonist: no longer a movement, but remaining within a space. 


Жжжж 
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From this teaching we may draw some conclusions about Isaac’s anthropological 
vision. If prostrations or standing immobile in a certain space can give life to a 
darkened heart, it follows that the body renders a service to the heart, hence the 
material part of the human being can exercise a positive influence on the spiri- 
tual. Prayer in its highest form remains non-prayer, the Spirit’s pure gift, made 
manifest in man’s interior. To make this possible, however, a predisposition is 
necessary, in which the body plays a very important function. The corporal forms 
of prayer, therefore, are absolutely necessary in this preparation. In this view there 
is another no less important aspect: contrary to a certain dualistic vision that sees 
in the body a burden for the soul’s interior life, in a time of darkness the body can 
play a positive role on behalf of the soul and even awaken it out of its torpor. This 
idea is not only Isaac’s, and the study of its ties with earlier writers, also Greek, 
would be interesting. I limit myself to citing a passage very close to Isaac’s of a 
contemporary of his, John Klimax (d. 659-679). 


Those who have reached true prayer of the heart can find help in the efforts 
of prayer by the body, I mean raising one’s hands, beating one’s breast, lift- 
ing a pure gaze to heaven, emitting loud sighs, and continuously falling on 
one's knees.*® 
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3 Psalms and prayer in Syriac 
monasticism 


Clues from Psalter prefaces and 
their Greek sources 


Columba Stewart 


Despite its central importance in their daily lives, early Christian ascetics tell 
us surprisingly little, even indirectly, of their experience of praying the psalms. 
To learn what the Psalter meant to them, either cognitively or experientially, we 
rely on a handful of texts, notably Athanasios’s Letter to Markellinos, the Scholia 
on the Psalms of Evagrios of Pontos, and John Cassian’s Conferences Ten and 
Fourteen. Might there be other ways to understand the absorption of ascetics in 
the psalms and their efforts to understand more fully these texts that shaped them 
so profoundly? This chapter is an attempt to do so by indirection, following hints 
left in one trail of texts, translations, and manuscripts. The primary focus will be 
Syriac appropriation of Greek introductions to the Psalms, with brief side looks 
at the Latin world. 

The idea for this exploration emerged from research on the reception of the 
writings of Evagrios of Pontos in the Syriac and Latin traditions. I was looking 
for traces of Origen’s works in Syriac, which quickly led me to a manuscript of 
the Syro-Hexapla version of the psalms in the British Library, Add. MS 14434 
(8th c.). It features a fairly substantial passage entitled “From Origen’s Discourse 
[Sarba] on the Psalms.” The same text is found in several other Syriac manu- 
scripts. In every case it occurs within a bricolage of excerpts from commentaries 
and homilies on the psalms used as a preface to the text of the Psalter. This chapter 
explores the Greek source, the Syriac versions, and the possible context for the 
translation of that bricolage. 


The Greek source for the Psalter preface 


There is a long history of prefacing manuscripts of the Psalms with introductory 
material.! Perhaps most famously, the Greek Codex Alexandrinus (Sth c.) pref- 
aces its Psalter with the whole of Athanasios’s Letter to Markellinos, the Eusebian 
Hypotheseis (notes on the ascriptions of the various psalms and on the nonsequen- 
tial presentation of history in them, as illustrated by those referring to David), and 
Eusebios’s Periochai (one-line summaries of each psalm). Athanasios’s Letter to 
Markellinos continued to be a particular favorite in the Greek tradition? 

The particular array of patristic extracts found in the Syriac manuscripts to 
be described here can be traced back to the Greek catena on the Psalms, as best 
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witnessed by Oxford, Bodleian MS Barocci 235, a manuscript of the ninth cen- 
tury; Athos, Iberon 597 (10th c.); and partially by Vatican Gr. 1789 (10th/11th c.)? 
Although the Syriac manuscripts are at least a century older than these Greek 
witnesses, Gilles Dorival has argued that the Bodleian manuscript is a copy of the 
first section of the original Palestinian catena on the Psalms, usually associated in 
some manner with Prokopios of Gaza (ca. 465—528 CE).^ Its composite preface 
presents texts by the principal authors featured in the catena: Basil, Eusebios, Ori- 
gen, Epiphanios, Didymos, and Theodoret. The selection demonstrates care and 
thematic development, moving from a general discussion of what a psalm is, to 
how the Psalter relates to other biblical books, and then to details of numbering, 
arrangement, nomenclature, and symbolic meaning. 

Subsequent Greek catenae on the Psalms — of which Karo and Lietzmann in 1902 
had already identified 27 types, a number expanded by subsequent manuscript dis- 
coveries and further analysis — have different collections of prefatory texts, or none 
at all. Fortunately, only the primordial Palestinian catena is relevant for study of 
the Syriac collection of extracts. This lessens, if not entirely eliminates, the perils 
noted by Giovanni Mercati, who introduced his own extraordinary study of Psalter 
prefaces with the warning, “In short, one is on unstable and treacherous ground, on 
which it is easy to slip and to sink, and in which much remains unknown." 


The Syriac witnesses to the Psalter preface 


At some point the preface to the Palestinian catena on the Psalms — but not the 
catena itself — was translated into Syriac. Since the catena consisted of commen- 
tary tied to the Greek text of the Septuagint, it was not translated. The preface, 
however, with its more general content, could serve just as well in Syriac and is 
found in these manuscripts: 


1 Milan, Ambrosianus C313 Inf. (8/9th c.), ff. 176г. The codex contains Psalms, 
Proverbs, Song of Songs, Sirach, Wisdom, and the Prophetic books of the 
Syro-Hexapla version of the Old Testament, written in Estrangela script.° A 
companion manuscript containing part of the Pentateuch and the Historical 
Books was used by the sixteenth-century scholar Andreas Masius for his pio- 
neering study of the Syro-Hexapla but is now lost. The Milan manuscript is 
missing its opening folio. It has no colophon. 

2 London, BL Add. 14434 (7th/8th c.). This is actually two manuscripts of the 
Syro-Hexapla Psalter written in Estrangela script bound together in the nine- 
teenth century, each with a fragmentary copy of the preface (ff. 1r-7v and 
80 rv).’ The first has no surviving colophon; the second (f. 128v) identifies 
the scribe (Simeon of Amid) but gives no date or place of writing. 

3 St. Petersburg, National Library of Russia, Siriyskaya novaya seria 19 (? 8th— 
9th c.).? The Peshitta (common) version of the Psalms, along with other texts, 
written in a Melkite script. The preface is largely incomplete, preserving 
only the opening lines of its first text (Hippolytus, f. 5v, ll. 10—14), with sub- 
sequent folios now missing. There is no colophon extant. 
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4 Baghdad, Chaldean Patr. 211 (1126 CE).!° The Peshitta version of the 
Psalms with interlinear Syro-Hexaplic readings, commentaries from various 
authors following each psalm, biblical canticles, and various other texts, 
written in a variety of scripts. The preface is largely complete, though miss- 
ing at least the first leaf as in the Milan manuscript; both resume at approxi- 
mately the same point in the opening text (Hippolytus). The colophon by 
the scribe Kesrwan of Edessa is dated November 2 “of the year 1438 of 
Alexander” (i.e. 1126 CE), and specifies that it was written in the city of 
Maragha in Ajerbaijan (south of Tabriz, now in eastern Iran). A carefully 
written nineteenth-century copy of the manuscript is in the Vatican Library 
(Borgia siriaca 113).!! 

5 Baghdad, Chaldean Patr. 1113 (12th c.). Formerly in the Chaldean Cathedral 
of Diyarbakir (as MS 36), the manuscript contains the Peshitta version of the 
Syriac Psalter, biblical canticles, and liturgical texts written in East Syriac 
script.'? This is the only intact copy of the extracts (ff. 3r—10v).'? There does 
not appear to be a colophon. 

6 Rome, Vatican Syr. 135, ff. 2—5 (? 8th/9th c.). This collection of fragments 
from several manuscripts contains a unique, though incomplete, version of 
the extracts on the Psalms (ff. 2т—5у) and, in the same hand, a large part 
of Athanasios's Letter to Markellinos (ff. 7—12), written in an early Serto 
script.'4 


The relationships among these manuscripts are complex. The Milan and London 
manuscripts (numbers | and 2 above) are obviously similar in their use of the 
extracts to introduce the Syro-Hexapla Psalter. This was an early seventh-century 
attempt to provide a Syriac Bible translated directly from the Septuagint, working 
from Origen’s Hexapla and noting the variants found in the more literal Greek 
versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion.'? The principal author was Paul 
of Tella, who, along with other exiled West Syrian Miaphysites, found refuge at 
the monastery of the Enaton in Egypt, where they undertook this massive project. 
The result was a monument of biblical scholarship, with textual variants abun- 
dantly noted in the margin along with Greek words, explanatory notes, and the 
occasional quotation of a patristic commentator. From this textual tradition the 
thirteenth-century polymath Gregory Bar 'Ebroyo created a précis of the Psal- 
ter preface, using it to introduce the scholia on the Psalms in his Storehouse of 
Mysteries [Awsar Razé]. His summary, with attributions and excerpts from the 
excerpts, offers a valuable confirmation of the shape of the prefatory material as 
it circulated with the Syro-Hexapla Psalter.!6 In their present state, the prefaces to 
the Psalter in both the Milan and London manuscripts are incomplete. The former 
is missing its opening folio; the latter is much more damaged." 

These two manuscripts were written in Mesopotamia and later taken to Egypt. 
The second part of BL Add. 14434 (Wright, no. LV) has a note that it was copied 
by a Simeon from Amid (Diyarbakir); we lack comparable details about its com- 
panion (no. LIV) or about the Milan manuscript.!? Both parts were brought to the 
Monastery of the Syrians (Deir al-Surian) located in the Egyptian desert of Wadi 
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Natrun, ancient Sketis, sometime after the establishment of the Syriac-speaking 
community there in the ninth century.'? These manuscripts, with hundreds of oth- 
ers from Syria and Mesopotamia, were part of the most important library of early 
Syriac manuscripts to survive into the modern period.?? The bulk of the collection 
was taken to Europe between the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. The Milan 
manuscript left Egypt in 1613; the London manuscript left in 1838, as one of 300 
codices purchased by Henry Tattam for the British Museum. 

The St. Petersburg manuscript (number 3 above), though it preserves a mere 
fragment of the Psalter preface, should be associated with the two manuscripts 
from Baghdad because it contains the Peshitta (“simple” or common) version of 
the Psalter. It is considerably older than both of them and therefore represents an 
important phase in the chain of transmission of the preface, particularly as used 
with the Peshitta Psalter. Unfortunately, its damaged condition — it has only a few 
lines of the opening text — makes it impossible to draw any conclusions. It does, 
however, seem to confirm that the Peshitta manuscripts did not include the open- 
ing extract probably attributed to Athanasios in the Syro-Hexapla manuscripts but 
surviving now only in a fragmentary manner (see the discussion below). 

The first Baghdad manuscript (number 4 above; Chaldean Patr. 211 and its copy, 
Borgia sir. 113) is the only dated manuscript among those used in this study?! 
The Psalter text is that of the Peshitta (common) version, but with an interlin- 
ear Syro-Hexaplar text provided wherever that deviates from the Peshitta. The 
scribe is a promoter of the Syro-Hexapla (“the version of the Seventy”), which he 
urges his readers to use for both scholarly and aesthetic reasons. He explains that 
the Peshitta version is written in “thick” script (it is in Estrangela in the manu- 
script) and the “Seventy” is written underneath (it is in East Syriac script), and 
offers instruction in interpreting the sigla.” Extracts from various commentators, 
mostly translations from Greek writers but also including the sixth-century Syriac 
Orthodox author Daniel of Salah, follow each psalm, written in Serto script.” 
The scribe’s reference to the Virgin Mary as the “Mother of God” in some of the 
liturgical materials following the Psalter and the use of Daniel of Salah suggest a 
Syriac Orthodox context. As for the other Baghdad manuscript below, the extracts 
used in the Psalter preface follow the version found in the Milan manuscript very 
closely, even to the point of including the same marginal corrections. The only sig- 
nificant variation from it is the omission of the “Explanation of Hebrew Words,” 
duly noted in the text (see below for a possible explanation for its excision). This 
suggests that the exemplar for both Baghdad manuscripts was the Milan manu- 
script or a very good copy of it made sometime before it was taken to Egypt. 

The Baghdad (olim Diyarbakir) manuscript (number 5 above; Chaldean Patr. 
1113) is roughly contemporary to the previous one. Following the prefatory 
extracts, it contains the Peshitta version of the Psalms, with some notes indicating 
variations from the Hebrew and Greek, and psalm headings by Eusebios, Athana- 
sios, and Theodore of Mopsuestia. The script and the inclusion of the headings of 
Theodore point to an East Syriac, Diophysite, milieu. Like the preceding manu- 
script, the Psalter preface in this manuscript adheres closely to that found in the 
Milan manuscript, though with the same omission of the “Explanation of Hebrew 
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Words,” here noted in the margin rather than in the text. The fact that this is also 
the only complete example of the Syriac Psalter preface — every other manuscript 
is missing at least one folio — makes it an important witness, despite its different 
context (it is the only one from an East Syriac environment)? 

The Vatican manuscript (number 6 above) is the outlier in almost every respect. 
Itis the only one that does not contain the Psalter. It consists of several fragments, 
three of which are related to interpretation of the Psalms. Two folios, now sepa- 
rated from each other, contain a correspondence between monks in western Syria 
about translating the writings of Athanasios on the Psalms (ff. 1 and 6). Between 
these two leaves, but written in a different hand, 1s a collection of passages on the 
Psalter (ff. 2—5) clearly related to the prefaces in the other manuscripts but with 
several distinctive features. Finally, in the same hand as the extracts, but distinct 
from them, is a long section of Athanasios's Letter to Markellinos (ff. 7—12). This 
is more extensive than any other known copy in Syriac. (A shorter section of the 
Letter, in the same translation, is found in the other Syriac Psalter prefaces.) All 
three fragments are incomplete: the correspondence is missing its conclusion, and 
both the excerpts and the translation of Athanasios’s Letter lack folios at begin- 
ning and end. This manuscript also came from Deir al-Surian and was taken to 
the Vatican in 1715 by J. S. Assemani. Its distinctive features will be discussed in 
more detail below. 

To summarize: in the Syriac tradition this collection of excerpts from commen- 
taries on the Psalms was used in three distinct ways. First, it served as a preface 
to the Syro-Hexapla Psalter. Second, it served as a preface to the Peshitta Psalter. 
Third, it existed as an independent collection of writings about the Psalms. This 
tangled trail raises many questions, beginning with what distinguishes the Syriac 
versions from the Greek source, and then the Syriac witnesses from each other 
(and especially from the Vatican manuscript). Answers to these may help address 
the most difficult but most important question, when and why were these texts 
translated into Syriac? Then there are issues unrelated to the particular manu- 
scripts but relevant to this inquiry, which began with Origen. Here the Latin tradi- 
tion will help in tracing the influence of Origen on early Christian interpretation 
of the Psalms. And finally there is Athanasios’s Letter to Markellinos, which will 
bring us closer to the ascetic experience of the Psalms. 


Differences between the preface to the Greek catena 
on the Psalms and the Syriac collections 


Although the Syriac collection is undeniably based on the Greek prototype in the 
catena preface, there are notable differences between the prototype and each kind 
of Syriac witness. Most important are the additional texts found in the Syriac 
collection (see Table 3.1). Two are at the beginning. The first is witnessed by 
the fragmentary opening folios of the London manuscript, which contain a pas- 
tiche of texts by Eusebios and Origen. Both title and attribution are missing. The 
evidence from Bar *Ebroyo suggests that it was probably presented as a single 
text attributed to Athanasios.? Such assimilation of earlier biblical interpretations 
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under the name of a later writer is common in patristic exegesis, whether done 
by the attributed author or by a subsequent editor using the cachet of the attrib- 
uted author. Athanasios was always a good brand. In this pastiche the topics are 
miscellaneous: the nonchronological nature of the Psalter (e.g. psalms referring 
to events in David’s life are not in the correct historical sequence), Hebrew meter 
(this from Origen), and the various headings of the psalms. The missing first folio 
of the Milan manuscript may have contained the same text.?ó 

The second addition is nearly unanimous in the Syriac tradition (only the Vati- 
can manuscript lacks it): a translation of portions of a homily on the Psalms - the 
oldest such homily extant — attributed to the third-century Roman presbyter-bishop 
Hippolytus under the title, “Discourse of Explanation [Sarba d-tas їла] on the 
Psalms.”?’ The Syriac translator — or a previous editor of the Greek homily — has 
selected themes about authorship and literary genre. These two additions by “Atha- 
nasios" and Hippolytos help to compensate for the loss of other commentary owing 
to the detachment of the preface from the catena. 

At this point the Syriac prefaces pick up the Greek series, beginning with Basil 
of Caesarea. An excerpt from his Homily on Psalm 1 speaks of the Psalter as a 
practical presentation of doctrine set to music; another section, with its own title, 
is about the stringed instrument used to accompany the singing of psalms.?5 After 
Basil comes Eusebios, but here the Syriac has an additional Eusebian text, inserted 
before the one in the catena preface: the Periochai, capsule summaries of each 
psalm, as found in the Codex Alexandrinus. In the Syro-Hexapla manuscripts 
(London and Milan) and in Chaldean Patr. 211, these are simply listed in numeri- 
cal sequence. In Chaldean Patr. 1113, they are moved within the Psalter itself, 
where Eusebios's summaries become headings placed before each psalm, comple- 
menting those by Athanasios, Theodore of Mopsuestia, sometimes those from the 
Syro-Hexapla, and the Hebrew headings as well. In the Vatican manuscript of the 
preface, the incipits for each psalm are given (in the Peshitta version), followed 
by the relevant text from the Periochai. The second Eusebian passage, common 
to both the Greek and the Syriac, explains the Psalms as a new mode of sacrifice 
that is superior to those prescribed by the Law of Moses and offers hymns to God. 

The most significant difference between the Greek and Syriac versions comes 
next, with the insertion of a substantial section of Athanasios's Letter to Markel- 
linos (chs. 14—27). This 1s found in most of the Syriac manuscripts. The passage 
Is twice as long as its closest competitor in the preface, the text by Origen. As 
noted earlier, the Letter is often found in Greek manuscripts of the Psalter as a 
general introduction. The portion chosen for the Syriac prefaces adds a personal 
dimension to the themes found in the other extracts, relating the experiences of 
David, Christ (for those psalms traditionally read as Messianic), and other figures 
to the trials of the Christian life. Their words of complaint, entreaty, and gratitude 
become a resource for Christians to employ in their own struggles. Other aspects 
of the Letter, and the manner in which a longer section of it is transmitted in the 
Vatican manuscript, will receive further attention below. 

Before resuming the sequence from the catena, the Syro-Hexapla prefaces insert 
an anonymous text entitled “Explanation [pusaqa] of Hebrew Words [/eksis] in 
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the Book of Psalms."?? This, too, was translated from Greek, as becomes clear 
when studying the list of terms. It was originally ordered alphabetically, but in the 
Syriac translation that arrangement became scrambled. For example, Aiyvatos, 
“Egypt,” became Mesreyn in the Syriac translation but kept its original place near 
the beginning of the list. Included are proper names, literary genres, toponyms, 
unusual words — that is, the sort of things normally addressed in scholia and texts 
used for catenae. Given that the Syro-Hexapla manuscripts have only a small 
amount of close textual commentary, at least compared to the catenae, the edi- 
tor of the Syriac preface provides some by including this text. The two Baghdad 
manuscripts omit this terminological analysis, but the compilers were aware of it, 
noting the omission at the place where it would have appeared.?? There is no trace 
of it in Vatican Syr. 135. 

Next comes the text by Origen that prompted this investigation. It occurs in the 
Greek catena preface and in every Syriac manuscript.?! Origen addresses the usual 
topics: the ascription of the Psalms to David, why there are 150 of them, how the 
Psalter relates to the historical narratives in the rest of the Bible, the musical quali- 
ties of the psaltérion. There is nothing exceptionable. The Greek was included 
in Pitra’s Analecta sacra on the basis of Italian manuscripts only (thus missing 
Barocci 235 and also Paris Gr. 143). The late nineteenth-century Analecta remains 
the only printed edition of most of Origen’s scholia on the Psalms, among which, 
unbeknownst to Pitra, were intermingled hundreds by Evagrios Pontos.*? In addi- 
tion to the scholia, Pitra gathered introductory notes on the Psalms attributed to 
Origen in various manuscripts, among which was this text. Most of the Greek wit- 
nesses apart from Barocci 235 are silent on its authorship. Only a marginal note 
in Barberini HI, 59, one of the manuscripts consulted by Pitra, persuaded him to 
present it as Origen’s. All of the Syriac manuscripts follow Barocci 235 in nam- 
ing Origen and include section markers within the text,’ as found in most of the 
Greek manuscripts apart from Barocci 235. 

The textual problem of Origen's commentaries on the Psalms is complex. There 
were several, including homilies, and they survive only very partially. Establishing 
the authenticity or source of this particular text is accordingly a challenge. The Syr- 
iac title for the work, Sarbà d-metul mazmüre or Sarbà d-'al mazmüre (as in Vat. 
Syr. 135), is not informative: šarbā can be translated as “discourse” or “homily” 
and is used for several of the texts in the Psalter preface. Rondeau and others find 
confidence in its inclusion in what they regard as the earliest and most reliable of 
the Greek catenae, as found in Barocci 235.34 There is also evidence from the Latin 
tradition that supports the authenticity of at least some of this material. The pro- 
logue to the Treatise on the Psalms (Tractatus super Psalmos) of Hilary of Poitiers 
features no less than seven passages contained in the text edited by Pitra, six of 
which are contained in the portion translated into Syriac.?? Hilary clearly borrowed 
heavily from one or more of Origen's lost commentaries, probably encountered 
during a sojourn in Phrygia (355—359) when he learned Greek and read Origen.*° 
Hilary's use of Origen was well known in the ancient world; Jerome tartly remarks 
that Hilary copied Origen's work, adding a few thoughts of his own.? Hilary 
brought Origen's interpretation of the Greek text of the Psalter to bear on its close 
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cousin, the Vetus Latina, before Jerome’s turn to the Hebraica veritas widened the 
gap between the Greek and Latin Christian versions of the Bible. Hilary’s Treatise 
is a very early witness to Origen’s text and a precious example of Latin exegesis 
of the Psalms at a time before Jerome and Augustine swept all before them — the 
former by doing just what he snidely accused Hilary of doing. 

In the Greek catena, the passage by Origen is followed by an excerpt from 
Basil’s Homily on Psalm 1 about the psaltérion; the Syriac manuscripts add it to 
the earlier excerpt from the same homily. Then the Greek catena has a second pas- 
sage attributed to Origen, with a more characteristic mix of allegorical and philo- 
logical analysis.?* Continuing the musical theme, he notes that the higher tone of 
the psaltérion represents the higher kind of body found in Christ and the saints, in 
which only purity is found. The rest of the text, on the difference between psalms 
and odes and on the definition of the term diapsalma used in most of the Greek 
translations of the Psalter, covers the same ground as the Hippolytan homily con- 
tained in the Syriac manuscripts, which may explain its absence in them. 

The last common text is an extract from Epiphanios’s treatise The Book on Mea- 
sures and Weights, about the traditional division of the Psalter into five books. Like 
the first text attributed to Origen, this occurs in every manuscript, Greek and Syriac. 
The quirk here is that the Vatican manuscript attributes it to Athanasios and features 
a different translation; it then continues under the same title with a brief passage that 
did indeed circulate under Athanasios’s name but was actually by Eusebios.?? This 
and other unusual features of the manuscript will be explored more below. 

With the text by Epiphanios (or “Аћапаѕіоѕ”), the Syriac prefaces conclude. 
The Greek catena preface continues with a passage by Didymos on references to 
the Psalms in the New Testament and concludes with a brief note by Theodoret 
about the fact that Psalms 1 and 2 have no title in Hebrew, providing a transition 
to the catena. Alone among the Syriac witnesses, Vatican Syr. 135 contains the 
text by Didymos, though in a different location; none of them have the text by 
Theodoret. The omission of Didymos is hard to explain given the willingness to 
include Origen. The omission of Theodoret's innocuous comment on titles, how- 
ever, is perhaps less surprising given his complicated position in the ecclesiastical 
politics of the Syriac churches. 


Vatican Syr. 135 


We have already noted some ways in which Vatican Syr. 135 stands apart from the 
other Syriac witnesses to the Psalter preface. Both its presentation of the extracts 
and the other materials associated with them in the manuscript make it unique. 
Like most of the other Syriac witnesses (the Baghdad manuscripts being the 
exceptions), Vatican Syr. 135 too was once at Deir al-Surian, leaving Egypt with 
J. S. Assemani in 1715. This was a century after the Milan manuscript, a century 
before those now in the British Library. 

Within the present binding are leaves from several different manuscripts. As it 
currently exists, the manuscript has two major parts: the first concerns the Psalms 
(ff. 1-12); the second contains several works by, or related to, Philoxenos, as well 
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as a series of anti-Nestorian and other texts (ff. 13-100). Added to the end are two 
leaves from a quite different liturgical manuscript. The twelve folios devoted to 
the Psalms are in three distinct sections, written in two different early Serto hands 
of the eighth or ninth century.*° These sections are: 


1 ff. 1 and 6: a correspondence between Barlaha of the Monastery of Mar Elias, 
“known as the Chariot [merkabta]," and Simeon, abbot of the Monastery of 
Likinios on the Black Mountain (near Antioch), about translating a work of 
Athanasios on the Psalms. As Ignazio Guidi suspected, this was likely Atha- 
nasios’s Letter to Markellinos, which is found in the third section.*! 

2 ff. 2-5: a collection of excerpts from Psalm commentaries by various authors 
closely paralleling the preface to the Syro-Hexapla Psalter, from a different 
but roughly contemporary manuscript.*? 

3 ff. 7-12: a substantial fragment of Athanasios's Letter to Markellinos, con- 
taining chs. 10—26 (out of 33 total), by the same scribe as ff. 2—5. 


The first section consists of two folios, later separated from each other and bound 
so as to enwrap the excerpts from the commentaries. The first letter (ff. 1v and 6r) 
is entitled “Letter encouraging a translation (püsaqa) of this book, which is an 
interpretation (püsaqa) of the Psalms, from the Greek language to the Syriac 
language." In it, Barlaha of the Monastery of Mar Elias writes to Simeon that 
he has a book of ten folios in Greek, which he calls the “Proemion,” preceding 
Athanasios's "interpretation" (püsaqd) of the Psalms.^ He wants it translated into 
Syriac. His local translator, named John, has only managed a little bit — “one or 
two books, along with the rest of the gephalala (Greek kephalaia) they translated 
from Greek to Syriac” — and cannot do any тоге.“ So he writes to Simeon, the 
abbot (resdayra) of the Monastery of Likinios on the Black Mountain, northwest 
of Antioch, to ask him to take it on. 

Simeon does the job. His letter to Barlaha was sent back with the translated 
book, with remarks about his method of translation and cautions to the readers.*° 


I gave myself to translating this book from Greek into Syriac, and I am trust- 
ing in your fatherhood that your mind will not be disturbed when you find 
in the book expressions or names that are different from the Syriac version 
[msalmanuthda] or strange in the placement of the word [compared] to what 
we Syrians are familiar with. It required great effort for me to discover how 
it was possible accurately to bring forth into Syriac the phrases [petgame] 
expressed in the Greek language. And whenever a word is not correct [“‘flow- 
ing"] or placed as is customary for 1t in Syriac, that is to make known the 
power of the phrases in accord with, and fulfilling, the interpretation [ри$ада] 
that the teacher made for them. I also make known to your charity that in one 
of the copies of this book, I found written above it “Scholion of the Blessed 
Athanasios". ... 


There the text breaks off. 
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Barlaha and Simeon are otherwise unknown. We know nothing of their respec- 
tive monasteries, unless this is the same Mar Elias known some centuries later.” 
We do know the Black Mountain, though mostly from later sources (from the 
early tenth century, and especially in the eleventh and twelfth).^ The fragment 
containing the two letters is written in a different, though similar, hand from the 
other two sections related to the Psalms and may originally have been part of 
another manuscript. The second letter is incomplete. But someone — before these 
texts reached Europe — thought that the correspondence belonged with Athana- 
sios’s Letter and the psalm commentaries. 

Several questions naturally arise. First, what book did Barlaha send to Simeon? 
It is a “Proemion” written on ten folios, an introduction to the Psalms that was 
neither very brief nor very extensive. As Guidi suggested, the Letter to Markel- 
linos fits the bill by its length and contents? and could explain why someone 
thought the letters and the translation belonged together. Second, what were “the 
rest of the kephalaia" translated by Barlaha’s friend John? Were these the excerpts 
taken from the catena preface? Or were they other works of Athanasios, such as 
his Exposition of the Psalms (Expositio in Psalmos), which is extant in Syriac? 
Yet someone who had translated that substantial text would hardly have been 
daunted by the Letter to Markellinos. The fact that the collection of excerpts and 
the Letter to Markellinos were copied by the same scribe may suggest a connec- 
tion, possibly as far back as the time of translation. John may have managed to do 
the preface extracts, but the whole of Athanasios’s Letter was too much after his 
previous effort. 

The peculiar features of the collection of extracts on the Psalter in the Vatican 
manuscript support the notion that we are seeing two distinct translation projects 
in the manuscript. Unlike the other Syriac miscellanies, this one does not include 
a selection from Athanasios’s Letter. In that respect it hews closely to the Greek 
catena preface. Instead, there is that longer portion of Athanasios’s Letter in the 
quite distinct third section of the manuscript (ff. 7—12), which has every indication 
of being the remnant of a complete translation. Eventually, a portion of the Letter 
to Markellinos (in that translation) would be included in the Syriac prefaces. 

The manuscript demonstrates further differences from the other Syriac collec- 
tions. There is no trace of the opening “Athanasian” or Hippolytan material. As it 
stands — for the manuscript is missing at least one folio from both the beginning 
and end of this section — the first text is a passage by Cyril of Alexandria that 
occurs in none of the other collections studied here, Greek or Syriac.?? The last 
text, also incomplete because of the missing folio(s) at the end, is attributed to 
Athanasios. Its first lines are in fact the text from Epiphanios found in the other 
Greek and Syriac collections, though here in a distinctive Syriac translation.?! 
After a division marker the text continues, and one finds the passage with which 
Bar ‘Ebroyo’s scholia and the London manuscript begin.? 

There are other points of distinction. The Vatican manuscript contains a text 
by Didymos found in the Greek catena preface but not in the other Syriac ver- 
sions. The excerpts from Basil's homily are a different translation, with a different 
title,’ and are presented as a continuous text under a single title rather than as 
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two extracts with proper headings. Unsurprisingly, therefore, the few lines that 
connect the two sections in Basil’s original homily are present here, whereas the 
divided version found in the Greek catena preface and the other Syriac witnesses 
does not contain them. The translation found uniquely in the Vatican manuscript 
is somewhat pleonastic, adding “holy” or “of God,” for example, when the word 
"spirit" is used; the Syriac version of the other manuscripts is quite literal." 

To move to a larger question: what is the relationship among the disparate Syr- 
iac collections, of which this is the most idiosyncratic? The paucity of surviving 
evidence, with only a few manuscripts, and many of them incomplete, makes it 
very difficult to answer definitively. There are simply too many gaps in the chain 
of transmission. My inclination is to see the Vatican manuscript as witnessing to 
an early Syriac tradition of the texts circulating as an independent collection. Hav- 
ing been spun off from the Greek catena, they came into Barlaha’s hands, and his 
brother monk John translated them into Syriac. In this state of the collection some 
new elements — Cyril at the beginning, the “Athanasian” text at the end — surround 
the core of Basil, Eusebios, Didymos, and Origen found in the Palestinian catena 
preface. The Letter to Markellinos, in a complete translation, is still presented 
separately. The Baghdad manuscripts (and probably the one from St. Petersburg) 
would then point to a next stage: adding the introductory text from Hippolytos, 
providing a more accurate translation of the texts from Basil, inserting a lengthy 
selection from the Letter to Markellinos within the collection, including the trea- 
tise on Hebrew words. Finally, the London and Milan manuscripts reveal a col- 
lection further enriched with the “Athanasian” opening text, and the whole of it 
now used a preface to the Syro-Hexapla Psalter. It was this collection that was 
summarized by Bar *Ebroyo. This reconstruction can only be speculative. What 
fascinates, apart from the complex (re)arrangement of the collection, is its evident 
popularity and multi-purpose use, morphing from Greek catena preface to Syriac 
florilegium, and then to a preface for both the Peshitta and Syro-Hexapla Psalters. 


The Letter to Markellinos and ascetic experience 
of the Psalms 


Athanasios’s Letter, which became such a prominent component of the Syriac 
preface, merits closer attention. Rooted in monastic perspectives on the Psalter, 
this remarkable text was very popular, and as noted earlier it was often used as a 
preface to Greek manuscripts of the Psalter. Although it is not found in the Greek 
catena type that was the Vorlage of our Syriac Psalter prefaces, it does turn up in 
later опеѕ.55 The Letter was never a source for the catenae themselves; as Fran- 
coise Petit has noted, “spiritual or sapiential exegesis, beloved in monastic circles, 
is not represented іп the catenae."^6 That may explain why it was not used even in 
the preface of the earliest catena. 

The Letter is considered a mature work of Athanasios, perhaps from the 360s, 
and provides a further indication of how much he was influenced by the burgeon- 
ing monastic movement even after writing his famous Life of Antony around 357 
CE.“ The literary conceit of the Letter has Athanasios offering to Markellinos, 
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an ailing ascetic, some instruction about the Psalter that he had received from 
a “studious old man [yépov]," a traditional designation for a monk (ch. 1). This 
monk reappears at the end of the letter to offer recommendations about the use 
of biblical verses against demons, or antirrhetic prayer (ch. 33). In between, the 
Letter is heavily indebted to Origen as well as to what Athanasios had observed of 
the monastic practice of using the Psalms for prayer.?? 

There is no complete translation of the Letter still extant in Syriac. It occurs in 
partial form in four of our manuscripts? They all feature the same translation, 
which is careful and faithful. 


1 Milan, Ambrosianus C313 Inf., ff. 2vb—Sra (8th/9th c.): extract beginning a 
few lines into ch. 14, ending after the first sentence of ch. 27 (PG 27:25, 1. 
42—37, 1. 49); the extract is complete. 

2 Baghdad, Chaldean Patr. 1113 (12th c.), ff. 5v, 1. 26—8v, 1. 3: as in the Milan 
manuscript; the extract is complete. 

3 Baghdad (olim Diyarbakir), Chaldean Patr. 211 (1126 CE), copied in Borgia 
sir. 113, fols. бу, 1. 14—10v, 1. 26: as in the Milan manuscript; the extract is 
complete. 

4 Dayr al-Suryan Syriac Fragment 43 and BL Add. 14434, f. 4r (7th/8th c.): 
two fragments from the same manuscript, constituting portions of chs. 16-17 
and 25-26. 

5 Vatican Syr. 135, ff. 7r-12v (8th/9th c.): section starting just after the opening 
of ch. 10 and breaking off at the start of ch. 26; missing folio(s) at beginning 
and end. 


The six folios from the Vatican manuscript preserve the fullest Syriac text of 
the Letter. Their abrupt opening and closing confirm that this was part of a longer, 
perhaps even complete, copy of the Letter in Syriac, now missing its opening and 
closing folios.! This becomes significant when one considers that the most dis- 
tinctive parts of Athanasios's Letter are toward its beginning and end.” In them, 
Athanasios (in the guise of his үёроу) moves beyond conventional commentary 
to reflect more deeply on the experience and effects of praying the Psalms. The 
portion in Vatican Syr. 135 starts precisely with the important Chapter 10 and runs 
through the beginning of Chapter 26, where it breaks off. The final part of the Let- 
ter was probably once there as well. 

In the first of those key sections of the Letter, after the commonplace obser- 
vation that the Psalter is a compendium and epitome of Scripture, Athanasios 
explains how the Psalms differ from the rest of the Bible. He writes that they 
are uniquely personal, expressing the deepest *movements" of the soul, provid- 
ing words to identify emotions that might otherwise have gone unnoticed and 
unspoken. 


The one saying the words is speaking them as his own. He sings them as if 
they had been written about him: he receives and hands them on not as if said 
by someone else, or as if signifying about someone else, but he says them as 
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if speaking about himself. And whatever things are said, he offers up to God 
as if he himself had done them and is speaking about himself. 
(Chap. 11/col. 24AB; cf. chap. 12/col. 24D) 


Because the Psalms, in Athanasios’s view, are imbued with Christ as both sub- 
ject and speaker, they not only mirror the soul, but also offer, in Christ, a model 
(sik@v) for its conduct. For the one wishing to “understand the Savior’s manner 
of life [лоћтеќо] while in the body, first the Holy Book suggests the movements 
of the soul through reading, and then, with those same words, forms [tuzoi] and 
instructs those who read them" (chap. 14/col. 25C). 

In the second key section, Athanasios uses Greek musical theory to explain 
how sung psalmody soothes and harmonizes the disturbed soul. The Platonic tri- 
partite soul, with its unruly elements, and the body, with its “movements,” are 
transformed together into a spiritual psalterion (chap. 28/col. 40BC), and for- 
merly discordant thoughts become cymbals keeping time, with the Holy Spirit 
as conductor. Chanting the Psalms both induces the desired state and expresses 
it (chap. 29/col. 41AB). The “opening out" of the voice in psalmody separates 
the Psalms and similar biblical canticles from other genres of the Bible (chaps. 
27-29/cols. 37D—41B). 

The selection from the Letter in the other Syriac manuscripts begins immedi- 
ately after the section on the experience of praying the Psalms and ends before 
the interesting turn in the discussion of the musical aspects of psalmody. Without 
Vatican Syr. 135, the only part of the Letter known in Syriac translation would 
be the middle section, which is basically a catalog of topics and situations con- 
tained in the Psalter. In other words, it is the usual stuff of psalm commentaries. 
The Vatican manuscript provides evidence that more of the Letter, indeed prob- 
ably the whole of it, had been translated into Syriac. 

The later use of a portion of that translation in prefaces to the Syro-Hexapla 
shows that it was known, even if it has left few other traces in the Syriac manu- 
script tradition. The choice of the section of the Letter that is more a catalogue 
of the Psalms than an exploration of their use in prayer can be explained by the 
purpose of the prefatory material, which was to orient the reader to the Book of 
Psalms both as a whole and in its parts. Delving into spiritual experience or the 
psychosomatic effects of psalmody was not relevant to the task immediately at 
hand. The existence of a complete Syriac translation shows that at least some 
Syriac-speaking monks were interested in those aspects of psalmody. The explicit 
interest of Barlaha and Simeon in the exegesis of Athanasios, and particularly in 
the Letter to Markellinos, suggests their conviction that the Psalter should not only 
be understood intellectually but should be prayed at a very deep, even intimate, 
level of experience and profound emotional comprehension. Given the respect for 
Athanasios and the importance of the Psalms in monastic life, one cannot help but 
wonder why the translation has not left more traces in the manuscript tradition. 

The interest in the Letter to Markellinos and the willingness to include Ori- 
gen (and in the case of the Vatican manuscript, Didymos as well) in the Syriac 
translation of the extracts on the Psalms may suggest an orientation toward 
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Alexandria. However, the use of the preface in both Diophysite and Miaphysite 
environments reminds us that useful texts could pass back and forth across con- 
fessional boundaries that may appear more rigid to the modern observer than 
they were in fact. 

Last, as with Origen's commentary on the Psalms, so too with Athanasios’s Let- 
ter there is a link to the West. The affinities between the closing section of John 
Cassian's Conference Ten and the Letter to Markellinos have been noted in past 
scholarship.“ A brief quotation from Cassian echoing the portions of the Letter 
described earlier provides a sample: 


All of these feelings (adfectus) we find expressed in the Psalms. Seeing 
what happens [to us] as in the clearest mirror, we understand [it] better, and 
taught by our feelings as our teachers (magistris adfectibus), we lay hold of 
it as something seen rather than merely heard or memorized. With feeling 
(adfectu) we bring it forth (parturiamus) from the depths of the heart like 
something innate to the very nature of things. We penetrate to its meaning not 
by reading a text, but are led there by experience.® 

(Conf. 10, 11.6) 


Such experience, however, did in fact begin with reading, and reading of the 
Psalms was helped greatly by the overviews and roadmaps provided by introduc- 
tions to the Psalter. Ascetics east and west needed help entering the world of the 
Psalms and making them their own. This brief study has considered just one small 
stream of such guidance, with many unexpected bends and twists in its course 
through the centuries. Much more remains to be discovered. 


Notes 


1 See Giovanni Mercati's remarkable but very dense Osservazioni a proemi del Salt- 
erio di Origene, Ippolito, Eusebio, Cirillo Alessandrino e altri: Con frammenti inediti, 
Studi e testi 142 (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1948). On the Syriac 
side he focused only on the manuscripts of the Syro-Hexapla Psalter, leaving aside the 
Peshitta. 

2 See Marie-Josèphe Rondeau, Les commentaires patristiques du Psautier (IIIe—Ve siè- 
cles), OCA 219 (Rome: Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1982), 196—97; and 
Marie-Joséphe Rondeau, “L’Epitre à Marcellinus sur les Psaumes,” Vigiliae Christi- 
anae 22:3 (1968): 177—78. 
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Catenarum Graecarum Catalogus, Nachrichten von der Kónigl. Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften zu Góttingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse (Góttingen: Horstmann, 
1902), 29-30. 
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l'étude d'une forme littéraire, Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense 43—46 (Leuven: Peeters, 
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nenüberlieferung, vols. 15, 16, 19, Patristische Texte und Studien (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1975), 3.131—33. On the state of discussion about Prokopios' role in the development 
of the catenae, see William Lamb, The Catena in Marcum: A Byzantine Anthology of 
Early Commentary on Mark (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 103-08. 
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5 Ofcourse it is much better in Italian: “Insomma si ё sopra un terreno malfermo е insid- 
ioso, nel quale é facile scivolare e sprofondare, anche perché vi rimane dell'ignoto" 
(Mercati, Osservazioni, 6). 

6 For a lithographed facsimile, see Antonio Maria Ceriani, Codex syro-hexaplaris 
Ambrosianus, Monumenta sacra et profana 7 (Milan: Impensis Bibliothecae Ambro- 
sianae, 1874). The text of the Psalms, without any of the preface except the text by 
Origen, was published by Gaetano Bugatti, Psalmi secundum editionem LXX inter- 
pretum (Milan: Pirola, 1824). For the history of the manuscript and of its trans- 
port to Milan, see Cesare Pasini, “Per la storia della siro-esaplare Ambrosiana (alla 
luce delle annotazioni siriache e copta recentemente rinvenute sul codice)," OCP 71 
(2005): 21—58. 

7 William Wright, ed., Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum Acquired 
since the Year 1838 (London: British Museum, 1870), 1:35-36 (as nos. LIV and LV). 
I was able to consult this manuscript in person. Note that a single folio at the Mon- 
astery of Deir al-Surian in Egypt belongs to the Psalter preface of the first part of 
the manuscript (i.e. Wright's no. LIV): Frag. 43, as in Sebastian P. Brock and Lucas 
van Rompay, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts and Fragments in the Library of 
Deir Al-Surian, Wadi Al-Natrun (Egypt), OLA 227 (Leuven: Peeters, 2014), 401—02 
[description and edition] and 691-92 [plates]. 

8 Described as no. IV in Nina Viktorovna Pigulevskaya, Katalog siriyskikh rukopisey 
Leningrada (Каталог сирийских рукописей Ленинграда), Palestinskiy sbornik 6 
(69) (Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1960), 18-20. This manuscript 
is often known in modern scholarship as 10t1, the code assigned to it in the Leiden 
Peshitta project. Thanks to Dr. Olga Yastrebova, I was able to consult a good photo- 
graph of the relevant folio. 

9 Cf. pl. CLXXXXIV in William Henry Paine Hatch, An Album of Dated Syriac Manu- 
scripts (Boston: American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1946), 234—35. 

10 When the collection was at the Patriarchate in Mosul, this was Cod. 4 as in Addai 
Scher, *Notice sur les manuscrits syriaques conservés dans la bibliothéque du Patri- 
arcat chaldéen de Mossoul," Revue des Bibliothèques 17 (1907): 227—60, at 229. The 
code assigned to it in the Leiden Peshitta project is 12t3. Additional descriptions in 
W. Baars, New Syro-Hexaplaric Texts (Leiden: Brill, 1968), 12—13, and Robert J. V. 
Hiebert, The “Syrohexaplaric” Psalter, Septuagint and Cognate Studies Series 27 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989), 8—9. The present location and condition of the man- 
uscript are unknown; it is not among those recently recovered from the Patriarchal 
Library and digitized. I worked from the copy in Borgia sir. 113. 

11 See descriptions in Addai Scher, “Notice sur les manuscrits syriaques du Musée Bor- 
gia aujourd'hui à la Bibliothéque vaticane,” Journal Asiatique, 10th ser., 13 (1909): 
272-73; Baars, New Syro-Hexaplaric Texts, 13; Hiebert, The "Syrohexaplaric " Psal- 
ter, 9-10. The copy was made by the priest Yawnan, completed on May 30, 1868, at 
Bartelli in northern Iraq. 

12 See Addai Scher, *Notice sur les manuscrits syriaques et arabes conservés à 
l'archevéché chaldéen de Diarbékir," Journal Asiatique, 10th ser., 10 (1907): 346-47. 
This manuscript was assigned the code 12t4 by the Peshitta Institute. See the more 
detailed description in H. F. van Rooy, Studies on the Syriac Apocryphal Psalms, Jour- 
nal of Semitic Studies Supplement 7 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 11—26, 
though without any attention to the preface. As with the other Baghdad manuscript, the 
present location and condition of this one are unknown. I was able to consult a digitized 
version of the microfilm held by the Peshitta Institute, now at the Vrije Universiteit in 
Amsterdam, thanks to the kindness of the director, Prof. R. B. ter Haar Romeny, and 
of Prof. Eva Mroczek of Indiana University, who digitized the film. The microfilm 
includes the prefatory texts and biblical material of the manuscript, omitting the exten- 
sive liturgical sections and any back matter indicative of provenance. 
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Though entire, the manuscript omits the Eusebian Periochai, which are instead dis- 
tributed throughout the Psalter, and the Explanation of Hebrew Terms, the omission of 
which is noted in the manuscript. 

The manuscript is a composite, with the largest part consisting of controversial works 
written in an Estrangela hand of the 7th/8th c. The sections of interest here are obvi- 
ously later. The description of the manuscript in S. E. Assemani and J. S. Assemani, Bib- 
liothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae codicum manuscriptorum Catalogus, 3 vols. (Rome: 
Typographia Linguarum Orientalium, 1756), 3:213-16, is confused with respect to the 
opening folios; see the discussion below. This manuscript is now available online from 
the BAV thanks to its partnership with Brigham Young University to digitize portions 
of the Syriac collections. 

On Paul of Tella, the Syro-Hexapla, and the anomalous situation of its Psalter, see 
Roger J. V. Hiebert, “Syriac Biblical Textual History and the Greek Psalter,” in The Old 
Greek Psalter: Studies in Honour of Albert Pietersma, ed. Roger J. V. Hiebert et al., 
Journal for the Study of the Old Testament, Supplement Series 332 (Sheffield: Shef- 
field Academic Press, 2001), 178—204. 

For the Syriac, see Otto Fredrik Tullberg, Gregorii Bar Hebraei in Psalmos scholiorum 
specimen е codicibus mss. syriacis (Uppsala: Leffler & Sebell, 1842), 1—3; English 
trans. in Julius L. Siegel, The Scholia of Bar Hebraeus on the Psalms (Ph.D. diss., 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1928), 1—3. 

As Mercati noted of the Syro-Hexaplic manuscripts in general, “I fogli sono ampi e i 
codici sono mutili” Mercati, Osservazioni, 30. 

For speculations about the origins of the latter, see Pasini, “Storia della siro-esaplare 
Ambrosiana,” 37—38. 

Pasini establishes that Ambrosianus C313 Inf. was in Egypt before the year 1000 on the 
basis of its Coptic (re-)binding: “Storia della siro-esaplare Ambrosiana, 30-37. 

On the history of the library (and its subsequent dispersal), see Sebastian P. Brock, 
“Abbot Mushe of Nisibis, Collector of Syriac Manuscripts," in Gli studi orientalistici 
in Ambrosiana nella cornice del IV centenario, 1609-2009: Primo dies academicus, 
8—10 novembre 2010, ed. Carmella Baffioni, Orientalia Ambrosiana 1 (Rome: Bulzoni, 
2012), 15—32 and Brock and Rompay, Catalogue, xiii-xxi. 

The modern copy, Borgia sir. 113, is also dated. 

His enthusiasm is evident in the note that follows the colophon (f. 133r on the copy in 
Borgia sir. 113): “if you are seeking understanding in reading or are a lover of beauty, 
then read the psalms in the edition of the Seventy." 

These commentaries were omitted by the copyist of Borgia sir. 113. 

Note that Mercati did not discuss either the Baghdad or Vatican manuscripts, as his 
concern was for the Greek and Syro-Hexapla prefaces only. 

See the first scholion in the Awsar Razé (ed. Tullberg, 1) and Mercati, Osservazioni, 
28-33. 

This is assumed by both Ceriani, Codex syro-hexaplaris Ambrosianus, 3—4, and Mer- 
cati, Osservazioni, 29, but the fact that it is not in Chaldean Patr. 1113, otherwise so 
meticulous in reproducing the contents of the Milan preface, suggests caution. 

For background and editions, see Harald G. Buchinger, “Die älteste erhaltene christ- 
liche Psalmenhomilie: Zu Verwendung und Verständnis des Psalters bei Hippolyt,” 
Trierer theologische Zeitschrift 104 (1995): 125-44, 272-98 and J. A. Cerrato, Hip- 
polytus between East and West: The Commentaries and the Provenance of the Corpus, 
Oxford Theological Monographs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002); English 
trans. of the original Greek text now in Alistair Stewart-Sykes, trans., On the Apostolic 
Tradition (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2001), 175-82. Lagarde 
published a similar Syriac text based on BL Add. 12154 in Analecta Syriaca (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1858), 83, 1.27-86, 1.2. 

This second section occurs later in the Greek catena; the Syriac translator brought them 
together. 
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See Franz Xaver Wutz, Onomastica sacra; Untersuchungen zum Liber interpretatio- 
nis nominum hebraicorum des hl. Hieronymus, TU 41 (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914), 7-8 
(commentary) and 792—801 (Syriac text and Greek retroversion). 

Chaldean Patr. 211 has the note in the body of the text; Chaldean Patr. 1113 relegates it 
to the margin. 

The Greek can be found in J. B. Pitra, ed., Analecta sacra et classica Spicilegio Soles- 
mensi parata, 3 vols. (Paris: Typis Tusculanis, 1884), 2.428 1.20-432 1.37. 

See Marie-Joséphe Rondeau, “Le commentaire sur les Psaumes d'Évagre le Pontique,” 
OCP 26 (1960): 307-48, and Les commentaires patristiques du Psautier (IIIe—Ve siècles). 
I could not verify this for Chaldean Patr. 211, as the copy in Borgia sir. 113 does not 
feature a section marker. 

E.g., Rondeau, Les commentaires patristiques du Psautier (IIIe—Ve siècles), 56, 59. See 
also Raimondo Riva, “La ‘Introduzione ai Psalmi’ falsamente attributa a Ippolito e il 
Cod. Ambr. C313 Inf.,” in Mélanges Eugène Tisserant, vol. 1, Studi e testi 231 (Vatican 
City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1964), 355—60. 

In his footnotes, Pitra provides references to the parallels. 

Charles Kannengiesser, Handbook of Patristic Exegesis: The Bible in Ancient Christi- 
anity, The Bible in Ancient Christianity 1 (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 1000-01; Emile Gof- 
finet, L'utilisation d'Origéne dans le commentaire des Psaumes de saint Hilaire de 
Poitiers, Studia Hellenistica 14 (Louvain: Publications universitaires, 1965). 

Imitatus Origenem nonnulla etiam de suo addidit (De vir. inlust. 100, as in Jerome and 
Gennadius, Liber de viris inlustribus, ed. E. C. Richardson, Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 14.1 [Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1896], 48); see 
also Rondeau, Les commentaires patristiques du Psautier (IIIe—Ve siècles), 63 n.133. 
Pitra, Analecta sacra, 2:433 1.10435 1.17. 

A further quirk is that the same Syriac text appears within the Hippolytan material on 
the Psalms in British Library Add. MS. 12154 (ff. 28r-33v), published in Lagarde, 
Analecta Syriaca, 83—87; this text at p. 86, 11.2—7. 

As a comparison, see Pl. XCVI (dated 790 CE) in Hatch, An Album of Dated Syriac 
Manuscripts. 

Guidi published the Syriac text of the letters in 1886 and untangled some of the prob- 
lems with the description by Assemani (Ignazio Guidi, “Mose di Aghele e Simeone 
Abbate," Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei 4:2 (1886): 547-54); I thank 
Sebastian Brock for this reference. 

The script is smaller, with more words per line and more lines per page. 

Ff. 1v, ll. 1-29+6r, П. 1-26 “Letter encouraging of a translation [püsaqa] of this 
book, which is an interpretation [pusaqa] of the Psalms, from the Greek language to 
the Syriac language. From Barlaha of the Monastery of Mar Elias, known as Mark- 
abta (chariot) to Simeon, abbot [resdayra] of the Monastery of Likinios of the Black 
Mountain." 

Note that рй$ада can mean either commentary or translation, as with the English word 
“interpretation.” 

There is a hint of a team of translators, with a plural verb referring to the translation of 
the kephalaia (f. бт, 1. 13). 

Ff. бг, 1. 27—6v, 1. 32 (end): “Letter sent in the Spirit as a reply to this same letter, that 
one above, being the reply of Simeon of the Monastery of the Lady Mary, Mother of 
God, of the monastery of Likinios, to the priest Barlaha of the monastery (siyagta) of 
Mar Elias of the Chariot, to the letter sent to him by the hand of the deacon Damian." 
In the eleventh century there are references in several liturgical manuscripts to a mon- 
astery of Mar Elias (also known as that of Mar Pantalemon) on the part of the Black 
Mountain known as the “Boar’s Head." See, e.g. BL Add. 14488, 14489, 14510; Vat. 
Syr. 21 and F. C. Burkitt, “Christian Palestinian Literature," JTAS 2 (1901): 176-79. 
See Sebastian P. Brock, “Syriac Manuscripts Copied on the Black Mountain, near 
Antioch," in Lingua restituta orientalis: Festgabe für Julius Assfalg, ed. Regine Schulz 
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and Manfred Górg, Agypten und Altes Testament 20 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1990), 
59-67. 

He also notes that some manuscripts of the Letter bear the title npooíptov sic тђу 
épunvsíav TOV yoA piv (Guidi, “Mose di Aghele e Simeone Abbate," 553). 

Mercati, Osservazioni, 130 (comments) and 141 (text); my thanks to David Taylor 
for identifying this excerpt. Mercati discusses Cyril’s commentary with respect to the 
Greek prefaces; because his interest in the Syriac version was confined to the Syro- 
Hexapla prefaces, he does not address Vat. Syr. 135. 

This passage, in the same translation, is found in BL Add. 12154 alongside the Hip- 
polytan material on the Psalms used in the other Syriac collections (Lagarde, Ana- 
lecta Syriaca, 86, 11.2—7). On the attribution to Athanasios, see Mercati, Osservazioni, 
88-91. 

They attribute it to “Athanasios,” as here, but it is actually by Eusebios. 

“Метға spoken by [Basil] on the first three verses of Happy is the man who does not 
walk in the ways of the wicked [=Ps. 1]", f. 2r, ll. 4-5. 

Both render Basil's biblical citations directly from the Greek rather than using existing 
Syriac translations. 

Rondeau, “L’Epitre à Marcellinus sur les Psaumes," 180, n. 20. 

Francoise Petit, “La Chaine grecque sur la Genése, miroir de l'exégése ancienne," 
in Stimuli: Exegese und ihre Hermeneutik in Antike und Christentum: Festschrift für 
Ernst Dassmann, ed. Georg Schóllgen and Clemens Scholten, Jahrbuch für Antike und 
Christentum 23 (Münster: Aschendorff, 1996), 252. 

Rondeau, “L’Epitre à Marcellinus sur les Psaumes,” 176-97, and Rondeau, Les com- 
mentaires patristiques du Psautier (IIIe—Ve siècles), 79—80. 

See the overview in Columba Stewart, “The Use of Biblical Texts in Prayer and the 
Formation of Early Monastic Culture," American Benedictine Review 61 (2011): 
193-206. 

Rondeau, “Ерге à Marcellinus sur les Psaumes,” 177-78. 

Because I was unable to consult the original manuscript, I provide only the folio num- 
bers for the copy. 

A possible trace of this complete translation may be found in the late 9th century use 
by Moshe bar Kepha of Chapter 1 of the Letter in the introduction to his commentary 
on the Psalms. See J. M. Vosté, "L'Introduction de Mose Ваг Kepa aux Psaumes de 
David,” Revue Biblique 38 (1929): 220—21, and Arthur Vóóbus, “New Manuscript Dis- 
coveries on the Old Testament Exegetical Work of Mose Bar Kepha," Abr Nahrain 10 
(1970): 98. 

Chap. 10 until the start of chap. 14 (cols. 20B—25C), and chaps. 27—29 (cols. 37C—41B). 
Starting some lines into chap. 14, after the first section described above, and continuing 
to the first line of chap. 27, before the psycho-musicology. 

For a detailed comparison, see Stewart, “Biblical Texts in Prayer.” 

Latin text: Johannis Cassiani. Conlationes ХХІШ, ed. Michael Petschenig, CSEL 13 
(Vienna: Geroldus, 1886), 305. English translation my own. 
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Leah Di Segni 


If personal prayer outside the contexts of formal rubrics is an intimate communi- 
cation with God and, as such, individual and informal, expressions of prayer that 
are exposed to the public eye in inscriptions are neither. All epigraphic expres- 
sions of prayer are organized according to formulas that encase what may have 
been a private, spontaneous feeling into a fixed, conventional combination of 
words. Nevertheless, it is still possible to distinguish among different categories 
of inscribed prayer that preserve in larger or lesser measure the directness and 
unaffectedness of the appeal to God. At one end we have the simplest invocations, 
requiring minimal literacy and often expressed in graffiti roughly scratched in any 
place where the believer found himself or herself remembering God and feeling 
the need of his help or protection. At the other extreme are prayers expressed in 
words taken from scripture: these required not only adequate literacy and learning 
but also a worthy, usually monumental location. Most likely these prayers were 
also believed to have greater potency, as they were set forth in divine words. In 
between we can consider the petitionary formulas combining a specific invoca- 
tion (for God's remembrance, mercy or help, or for the salvation, succor or repose 
of a person or persons) with an explicit or implicit hint to merit acquired by the 
petitioner through offerings at the holy place where the inscription was set up; 
for this type too requires a monumental location. The real significance of this 
category — prayer, or something else? — ought to be discussed. 


Inscribed petitions 


Let us consider first the most unsophisticated, and apparently most spontane- 
ous, expressions of prayer. They are usually worded in the simplest form: Kopie 
uvńoðnt, Кори pornOüsu Коре £A&qoov, “Lord, remember," “Lord, help,” 
“Lord, have mercy on so-and-so,” or very often “on your servant, your handmaid 
so-and-so." In any venerated place and along the route to it, wherever a plastered 
or masonry wall still stands or a rock surface is not too weatherworn, graffiti left 
by passersby, visitors and pilgrims preserve their prayers in these plain formulas. 
This is true not only for places held to be holy because of a scriptural memory, 
such as Mount Sinai or the Holy Sepulcher, or because of their consecration, 
such as a church or a monastery, but also for places held sacred because of some 
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marvelous phenomenon occurring there. Nor is this type of invocation reserved 
only for sacred places. Phrases such as “Lord (or Christ), help so-and-so” appear 
also on the lintels of private houses! and on amulets and personal ornaments.? In 
these contexts they probably had an apotropaic rather than a devotional function, 
and this may be the case also for some of the similarly worded inscriptions set 
up in public spaces. Nor are these invocations a Christian innovation. Although 
we may ask ourselves whether the Greek and Aramaic synagogue inscriptions 
“May so-and-so be remembered for good and for blessing”? were addressed to 
God or to the community, it is quite clear that the џупсея and BonPe1 invocations 
had a pagan use before they were adopted by Christians. Several third-century 
examples addressed to Zeus Obodas can be seen in the Acropolis of ‘Avdat.* 

To illustrate the wide spectrum of this type of prayer, let us consider some 
examples from different contexts. In Sinai, the routes leading to the mountain 
where Christian tradition locates the giving of the Law to Moses, especially 
Wadi Mukattab and Wadi Haggag, are full of graffiti scratched by pilgrims from 
many periods and in many languages, including prayer formulas of the type dis- 
cussed here.* In Bethany, an ancient mikveh became a pilgrimage site in the fifth 
to early seventh centuries due to its identification with the room where Martha 
and Mary entertained Jesus (Luke 10:38—40; cf. Jerome, Ep. 108, 12). The plas- 
tered walls are covered with dozens of graffiti, some of them worded as prayers: 
“Lord remember, help, have тегсу.” In several cases the graffiti consist only of 
names, in themselves representing the pilgrim's prayer in this holy place, in the 
tradition of pagan proskynemata such as are found, for instance, in the Valley of 
the Kings in Egypt." At Horvat Qasra near Beth Govrin, the walls of a Second 
Temple Period tomb transformed into an underground church are marked with 
many graffiti in Greek, Aramaic and Arabic, invoking the Lord or Saint Salome, 
to whom the chapel was dedicated, to have mercy, to remember and to help, in 
some instances without even mentioning the supplicant’s пате. In the monastery 
of Theoktistos in Wadi Mukallik, graffiti expressing prayers are scattered on the 
rock-cut walls of the church as well as on the rock surface of an area in front of 
the gate provided with a stone bench and a cistern, where visitors could wait to 
be admitted to see the holy men within. Women, who were not permitted to enter 
monasteries, would present their requests here, and some of them left their names 
and invocations on the rock.? 

In the world of Byzantium, where manifestations of imperial power were styled 
“divine” and senior officers received their appointments by “adoring the sacred 
purple," it is not surprising to find invocations for Christ's help as well as quota- 
tions from the Gospel preaching obedience to authority in a different kind of sacred 
space: the governor's palace in Caesarea.!? Another different kind of sacred space 
is found at Hammat Gader, where the healing virtue of the hot springs invested 
the place with religious awe even before the advent of Christianity.! This aura 
was enhanced in the heyday of the baths in the fifth and sixth centuries, when 
we hear that incubatio was also practiced there.!? The floors of the bathhouse are 
studded with dozens of inscriptions, most of them beginning with a cross and the 
words: “In this holy place, may be remembered . . .", followed by the name of a 
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visitor, often with those of members of his household or friends.!* That the phrase 
expressed more than just a wish to leave a testimony of the visitor’s presence 
in the place is indicated not only by the reference to its holiness but also by the 
fact that several inscriptions are worded as explicit prayers. One (no. 35) reads: 
“In these holy places may Hilaria be remembered. Synkletios uttered this prayer; 
harken O Lord, amen!” Other inscriptions read: “God, creator of all things, 
help . . ." (nos. 13, 33); “Lord, help . . .” (nos. 26, 32, 62); “Lord, remember . . ." 
(nos. 48, 71); “May the grace of God be with . . .” (no. 25). Notably, the inscrip- 
tions are not graffiti but are hewn with tools and show a professional hand. Most 
likely an offering was required for permission to have the inscriptions engraved, 
and perhaps the homage to the holy place and/or the invocation were felt to be 
part of, or contributing to, the healing. If this is so, it makes the Hammath Gader 
corpusculum nearer to the petitionary inscriptions in churches than to the plain 
expressions of prayer in the various kinds of places described above. 

As in Hammath Gader, the insertion of prayer formulas in the pavements of 
churches, of which we see hundreds of examples in all parts of the region, was no 
doubt conditional on some involvement of the supplicant in the erection or deco- 
ration of the building. He might be a member of the clergy who initiated or super- 
vised the work, or one of the builders or mosaic layers; but most often he or she 
was a benefactor, often explicitly identified as such. In many cases the prayer is 
expressed in the same simple formulas as those found also in graffiti — appeals to 
the Lord to remember, help, have mercy, etc. — but the monumental location shows 
plainly that the supplicant had some status in the church as clergy or benefactor, 
or as worker 1f an appropriate profession is mentioned. For instance, the mosaic 
pavement of the lower, fifth-century church at Horvat Bata (Carmiel) bears eigh- 
teen inscriptions mentioning twenty-two men, ten of them identified as members 
of the clergy. Eleven inscriptions contain the formula “Lord, remember . . ." or 
“May be remembered . . .”; seven consist of a name followed by a sum of money, 
a gramma (1/4 of a solidus) or half a solidus.'* In spite of the varied wording, all 
the inscriptions convey the same message: all the twenty-two men, in order to 
have their names inscribed in the mosaic pavement, must have donated, though 
in many cases the amount of their offering is not specified, probably because it 
was more modest than the sums given by others;!> and all those who wanted their 
names to appear in the sacred space did it for the sake of piety, even when no 
prayer was put into words — just like those pilgrims who wrote only their names at 
a pilgrimage site. In other cases the invocation is still simple but more articulate, 
as in two inscriptions in the church of Beit Sahur, which read: *Remember O Lord 
your servant Lazarus and all his offering, amen" and “Lord Jesus Christ, have 
mercy on your servant Hesychios.”!® In some cases the intercession of saints is 
invoked, as in the churches of Khirbet ‘Alya in Upper Galilee, Bahan and Khirbet 
el-Burak in Samaria. 

In the majority of cases, the mention of the supplicant's offering is instrumental 
in presenting an explicit request. Then the supplication becomes more composite 
and diversified. This type can be classified as dedicatory inscriptions, of which 
innumerable examples are known in Palestine and Arabia. They contain two 
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elements: mention of an offering (1pooqopó or карлофоріа of so-and-so; or the 
phrase “Lord, or Saint, accept the offering of so-and-so”) and a petition formula 
(for the salvation, for the succor, for the remittance of sins, for the repose, for the 
remembrance, etc.). Given the prominence of the first element, this large category 
may be unflatteringly described as prayer-cum-contract, whose origin seems to 
me to be rooted in the pagan tradition. One is reminded of Chryses’s prayer to 
Apollo (Iliad A, 39—42, transl. Alexander Pope): 


If e'er with wreaths I hung thy sacred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain; 
God of the silver bow! thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks destroy. 


Once one discounts the vindictive aspect of Chryses's prayer, much the same ele- 
ments can be found in any dedicatory inscription in a Christian context: reminding 
the godhead of one's offering and asking for a divine reward. A simple example 
of do ut des, yet this type of supplication inscribed in a sacred space must surely 
have been regarded by the beholder as no less sincere and praiseworthy than any 
expression of faith of a devout Christian commending himself and/or his kin to 
the grace of God. But we should not forget that, besides their devotional intent, 
these inscriptions, like all dedicatory inscriptions, aimed principally at advertising 
and enhancing the status of the donor in the community and sometimes even at 
laying claim to privilege in the sacred place. Some examples significantly illus- 
trate this aspect. 

The Northern Church at the Lower Herodium was a private church belong- 
ing to an extended family or a clan, as is indicated by a large inscription in the 
nave, at the foot of the bema, which reads: “Lord Jesus Christ and Saint Michael, 
receive the offering of your servants, the children of Iulesas, the siblings Saphrica 
and Anael, and their households, and Salael and his children, and Abraham and 
his children, and Zana and Nona and Zana daughter of Nona." But a nuclear 
family within the clan laid claim to preeminence through two additional inscrip- 
tions, one in the narthex at the entrance to the nave, oriented westward so that it 
could be read on coming out of the church, and the other in a room attached to 
the northern side of the building. The first reads: “This is the gate of the Lord, 
the righteous shall enter through it (Ps. 117:20). Lord, remember your servant 
Anael and Saprika." This Saprika was not Anael's sister (who had her own house- 
hold, and whose name anyway is spelled differently) but his wife, as 1s apparent 
from the other inscription, which reads: “Saint Michael, accept the offering of 
your servant Anael and his family, Saprika and Mamas." The latter was surely the 
couple's son.!5 A similar assertion of preeminence appears in a church in Jabaliya, 
north of Gaza, erected in 496/7. In a second building phase, rooms were added — 
or at least paved — on the northern side of the church. Three inscriptions — two 
on the threshold of passages leading from the northern aisle to these rooms and 
one in the middle of a room — date this stage to the years 528 to 530.!° On the 
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mosaic pavements of this wing are four or possibly five supplicatory inscriptions, 
two praying for the salvation of benefactors, one for their repose, two containing 
the formula “Lord, accept the offering of so-and-so.””° Two of these inscriptions 
(nos. 4 and 5) mention the same donor, the monk Paul, son of Ulpianos, with his 
sister Mary; one of the two (no. 4) also includes another sister (?), Flavia.?! In the 
next building stage, a baptistery and two adjacent rooms were paved to the north 
of the northern wing. The baptistery pavement is dated 549 CE by a building 
inscription mentioning Bishop Markianos of Gaza, but two additional inscriptions 
proclaim that the mosaics in the baptistery and in the adjacent room to the west 
were paid for by the same Paul, son of Ulpianos, now a priest, who prays for his 
own salvation and for the repose of his sister Mary.?? A third inscription, framed 
in a medallion at the western end of the northern aisle, prays for the salvation of 
Paul, son of Ulpianos and the repose of Mary.? No other benefactor appears in the 
mosaic pavements of this stage. It is worth noting that Paul was not the priest in 
charge of the church, for the building inscription mentions a chorepiskopos, and 
one of Paul's inscriptions begins with the words: *Under Prokopios, priest and 
paramonarios (warden of the church)." Apparently Paul belonged to a wealthy 
family of the neighborhood and at first competed with other benefactors but later 
asserted his superior status by displaying his name and family connection wher- 
ever a space was available in the new mosaic pavements. It is not inconceivable 
that this display of status aimed also at claiming burial privileges in the church or 
in its annexes, but since the excavation has not yet been published, it is impossible 
to ascertain whether this hypothesis is viable. This, however, is exactly the situa- 
tion in the monastery of Kyra Maria in Beth Shean. 

This small monastery 1s attached to the northern city wall of ancient Scythop- 
olis. According to the excavator, it was built as a unit, with minor changes in 
later stages. However, a scrutiny of its ground plan and of the excavation report 
shows that it was erected in two major phases: first the eastern wing, then the 
western. The eastern wing consists of a chapel fronted by an open narthex and 
connected to a tower and a section of the city wall through a walled courtyard, 
and of a few rooms south of the church. The western wing includes a large hall 
with a magnificent mosaic pavement that connects the eastern wing to a recep- 
tion room, also splendidly paved, a refectory, kitchen and other apartments that 
form the western wing. This second stage was accompanied by minor changes, 
including the creation of a tomb in a central location, between the hall and the 
narthex. In my opinion, the eastern wing was built for a recluse, Elias, who is 
mentioned in the church and whose original abode may have been the tower 
of the city wall, and for a few monks who served him.?^ The benefactor who 
built this wing was the Lady Mary, as is indicated by an inscription in front 
of the entrance to the chapel, which reads: *O Christ the God, savior of the 
world, have mercy upon the Christ-loving Lady Mary and her son Maximos, 
and grant rest to their forefathers, through the prayers of all the saints, amen.'?^ 
Within the church two burial places were prepared; on each, an inscription in 
mosaic explained how to open the lid for the purpose of depositing bodies. In 
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the northern one the recluse Elias buried his sister, who died on 10 April 567. 
This tomb was reopened for more burials, damaging the inscription, which was 
restored by a later and less practiced hand. At least four dead were interred 
here.” In the inscription over the southern burial, after the instructions for open- 
ing the pit, the same Elias affirmed the right of the Lady Mary and her family 
and descendants to be buried there, and anathematized whoever might try to 
hinder them or remove the inscription. At least two dead were buried in this 
tomb.?/ The recluse Elias, now also a priest, was still in charge of the monas- 
tery when the western wing was built, as is indicated by an inscription at the 
northern edge of the mosaic pavement of the hall, in front of the entrance to the 
reception room.? 

Two more inscriptions mention a new group of donors: one is set at the south- 
ern edge of the hall in front of the entrance, the other at the northern edge, facing 
a small room created in this building stage that may have been Elias's new abode 
and was later walled up to become his tomb. The southern inscription reads: 
“Offering for the memory and perfect rest in Christ of the illustris Zosimos, and 
the preservation and succor of John, gloriosissimus ex-prefect, and of Petros and 
Anastasios, Christ-loving comites, and of all their blessed house, through the 
prayers of the saints, amen.'"?? The other reads: “О Christ our God, be the pro- 
tector and succor of Lord John, gloriosissimus ex-prefect, and of all his blessed 
house, through the prayers of the saints, amen."?? Some time later, when the refec- 
tory west of the hall was paved, the monastery had a new abbot, who is named in 
the building inscription together with his deputy (deuterarios) and was obviously 
Elias's successor?! The titles held by John and by his family members show that 
the family belonged to the senatorial aristocracy. It is impossible to guess whether 
they were related to the Lady Mary's family or were independent donors, but 
clearly their prayers, like hers, were an assertion of their patronal status in the mon- 
astery, and it is not unlikely that they too were granted burial rights in the church, 
in the northern tomb that had first been used for Elias's sister, where the remains 
of at least four bodies were discovered. 

Artists’ signatures in mosaic pavements and those of stonecutters on carved 
stonework are well known in Byzantine Palestine. The signatures represent pride 
in the craftsman's handiwork and a wish for recognition of its worth, but more 
than that, they were a means for social promotion and possibly also for profes- 
sional advertisement. When the artist's name appears in the context of an invo- 
cation inscribed in the mosaic, we can hardly ignore the presence of all these 
motivations alongside the devotional one. Just as a donor flaunts his status above 
that ofthe simple faithful who read his prayer in the sacred space, so the artist uses 
his prayer to lift himself above the anonymous laborers who built and decorated 
the church. So, for instance, Zosys the mosaic layer adds his name to those of the 
bishop and the priest who offer their prayer in front of the altar in the Northern 
Church at Shiloh. The inscription reads: *Lord Jesus Christ, preserve Eutonios the 
bishop and Germanos the priest and Zosys the mosaic-layer who has made this." 
Not far from this, another inscription hints discreetly that Zosys had also given 
some benefaction to the church.?? 
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Many expressions of prayer in late antique inscriptions are quotations from bib- 
lical texts, which are common especially (but not only) in cult buildings. They 
are usually presented to the visitor in conspicuous positions: on lintels above the 
entrance or on mosaic floors in various strategic spots in a church. Many, of which 
only minimal remnants survive, were also painted on plastered walls or voussoirs. 
Recently the study of biblical quotations in inscriptions has been made easier 
by the monumental work of Antonio Felle, Biblia epigraphica, published in 2006, 
the last and most complete product of research on this subject, starting towards 
the end of the nineteenth century.?? Felle's work commends itself not only for the 
vast range and depth of the scholar’s research but particularly for his awareness 
of the importance of the material and archaeological context of the quotations and 
for his efforts to provide information about the physical setting of each inscription 
in his corpus. Nevertheless, this work does not obviate the necessity of turning to 
the excavation reports in some cases in which the information provided by Felle 
is not sufficient to clarify the significance of a particular quotation in a particular 
context.*4 

The vast majority of biblical quotations come from the Book of Psalms, the 
main source of liturgical and private prayer of early Christianity. But when we 
examine such quotations in single inscriptions, we discover that verses recited 
or chanted as prayer in a devotional context seem to fulfil a different function — 
sometimes different functions in different situations — when seen in their material 
setting. Let us explore this conjecture through some examples. 

By far the most frequently quoted verses of the Book of Psalms are Psalm 120 
[121]:8 (*The Lord will protect your coming in and your going out") and Psalm 
117 [118]:20 (“This is the gate of the Lord; the righteous shall enter through it").?? 
The former had an apotropaic value more than a devotional function. This becomes 
clear when we observe that, although in central and southern Israel as well as in 
Jordan this verse has been found only in churches, engraved on a lintel above 
the entrance or set in a mosaic panel in front of it, in the Golan and the Hauran it 
appears on lintels of buildings of uncertain character (see Table 4.1).36 

In at least one case (at Tsil) an addition to the text proves that the inscription 
belonged in a private house, and this is most likely true of several other cases in 
the same region. A similar quotation protecting the entrance is 1 Kings [1 Sam] 
16:4, “In peace (be) your coming in,” sometimes with the addition “and your 
going out,” which is found at the entrance to churches as well as on the thresh- 
olds of public and private buildings." It must be pointed out that apotropaic 
inscriptions on the lintels of private homes are common throughout the region, 
and although all are of a religious character, they are not always of scriptural 
origin. The commonest 1s the alpha and omega flanking a cross, a reference 
to Revelation 1:8 and 22:13, that marks innumerable lintels of both sacred and 
profane buildings. Another common quotation, but not a scriptural one, is the 
phrase tovto víka (“in this, conquer") flanking a cross (compare: “Hoc signo 
vinces").?* 


Table 4.1 Inscriptions from the provinces of Palaestina and Arabia with scriptural quotations 


in Greek 


NB: For corpora, only number of inscription is given (e.g.: СПР II, 1172 ). 


F followed by number refers to the number ofthe inscription in A. Felle, Biblia Epigraphica. 



























































Text Place Type of place | Bibl. Function 
Gen 49:13 Madaba (Madaba | church IGLJ II, 153 didactic 
map) (152) =F 88 
Gen 49:25 Madaba (Madaba | church IGLJ II, 153 didactic 
(* Deut 33:13) map) (43) =F 91 
Deut 7:12-13 Caesarea villa СПР П, 1172  |augural 
=F 189 
Deut 28:6 see 1 Kgdms 
[1 Sam] 16:4 
Deut 33:12 Madaba (Madaba | church IGLJ IL, 153 didactic 
map) (54) = Е 90 
Deut 33:13 Madaba (Madaba | church IGLJ IL, 153 didactic 
(* Gen 49:25) map) (43) =F 91 
Judg 5:17 Madaba (Madaba | church IGLJ II, 153 didactic 
map) (70) =F 89 
] Kgdms [1 Sam] 16:4 | Kh. Samra (Golan) | church SEG XXXVII, | apotropaic 
1499A = F 98 
1 Kgdms [1 Sam] 16:4 | ‘Evron (Acco church SEG XXXVII, | apotropaic 
district) 1515-F 182 
1 Kgdms [1 Sam] 16:4 | Beth Shean monastery | Tzori 1971: apotropaic 
240, Tb. 68:2 
=F181 
1 Kgdms [1 Sam] 16:4 | Caesarea, revenue | public CHP П, 1338 | apotropaic 
office building =F 191 
1 Kgdms [1 Sam] 16:4 | Caesarea, public СПР II, 1344  |apotropaic 
praetorium building 
1 Kgdms [1 Sam] 16:4 | Caesarea, mansion | private СПР П, 1345  |apotropaic 
1 Kgdms [1 Sam] 16:4 | Tel Malhata public NEAEHL Ш:  |apotropaic 
(Negev) building 936—937 
4 Kgdms [2 Kings] 2:21 | Madaba, cathedral | fountain in | /GLJ II, 136 
church =F 84 
Ps 4:8 Caesarea villa CIP П, 1172  |augural 
=F 190 
Ps 21 [22]:5 Caesarea, vault CIIP II, 1153 
praetorium 
Ps 21 [22]:10-11 Umm el-Jimal tower of PAES ША, 
(North Jordan) barracks 250 =F 103 
Ps 22 [23]:1 St. Michel at Tel | church Kloner and 
Maresha (South Stark 1986: 
Judea) 279 =F 188 
Ps 22 [23]:1 Ascalon Barnea church SEG XXXVII, 














1472 = F170 










































































Text Place Type of place | Bibl. Function 
Ps 22 [23]:1 Bread stamp at church? unpublished 
Hecht Museum 
Ps 23 [24]:1 Gaza church? ARP II: 
404—407, no. 
TA=F 158 
Ps 23 [24]: 7, 9 Deir Mukallik monastery | SEG XLV, 
(Judean desert) 1963 — F 178 
Ps 26 [27]:1 Jerusalem, monastery | СЛР 1/2, 890 
St. Stephen's =F 213 
cemetery 
Ps 26 [27]:1 Palestinian lamps | private use | Loffreda 
1989:122 =F 
223-226 
Ps 27 [28]:6-7 Na‘aran (Golan) church or Gregg and 
monastery | Urman, 101 
= Е159 
Рѕ 28 [29]:3 Shiqmona or church? CIIP II, 1174 | apotropaic 
Caesarea =F 174 (?) 
basin or cistern 
Ps 28 [29]:3 Jerusalem, cistern | church СПР 1/2, 789 | apotropaic 
=F 205 
Ps 28 [29]:3 in Wadi Suweinit monastery | Marcoff and apotropaic 
Aramaic (Judean desert) Chitty 1929:169 
Ps 28 [29]:3 Nessana, cistern church Kirk and Welles, | apotropaic 
28 = F245 
Ps 28 [29]:3 Jeberl Harun church of SEG LII, 1733 | apotropaic 
(Petra) monastery | (11) 
Ps 28 [29]:3 Abadah, S of ? SEG LX, 1756 | apotropaic 
Kerak, cistern 
Ps 28 [29]:10 Amman church IGLJ Il, 46 
=F 95 
Ps 30 [31]:1 Jerusalem, St. monastery | CIP 1/2, 889 
Stephen’s =F 214 
Ps 34 [34]:6 Shiloh (East baptistery Di Segni 2012: | baptismal 
Samaria) 213 
Ps 33 [34]:6 Umm er-Rasas chapel SEG XXXVII, | baptismal? 
(Jordan), Church 1616 =F 82 
of the Courtyard 
Ps 34 [35]:1 Umm el-Jimal tower of PAES IIIA, 249 | apotropaic? 
(North Jordan) barracks =F 101 
Ps 35 [36]:8-10 Jug provenance | Stéve and 
unknown Benoit 1949 
=F 218 
Ps 41 [42]:1 H. Hadath (Lod chapel SEG XXXVII, 
district) 1497 =F 184 
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Place Type of place | Bibl. Function 
3 ‘Ain Fit (Golan) tomb Séjourné 1898: 
126-127 = Е 
233 
5—6 Kibbutz Magen church SEG XXXV, definition of 
(Northwest Negev) 1553 =F 186 sacred space 
1:21 Mt. Nebo, Siyaga | church IGLJ M, 79 didactic 
=F 76 
1:21 Mt. Nebo, church IGLJ П, 99 didactic 
Mekhayyet =F 78 
1:21 Ma‘in (Jordan) church IGLJ II, 159 didactic 
=F 73 
1:24 cf. 55 Bethany, Cave of | pilgrimage | CHP 1/2, 842.4 
the Sisters of Mercy | site 
2 Horvat Barod church (of | unpublished 
(South Judea) monastery?) 
du Horvat Barod church (of | unpublished definition of 
(South Judea) monastery?) sacred space 
2 Gerasa, Propylaea | church Welles 1938, | definition of 
Church 331 - F 79 sacred space 
1:5 Madaba, Church | church SEG XLIV, definition of 
of prophet Elijah 1406 = F87 sacred space 
20 = 67 Deir Qal'a monastery Di Segni 
(Lod district) 2012:157 
20= 67 Gaza, epitaph ofa | tomb Meimaris 
priest 1992: 125, 
no. 109 
20= 67 Quweisme church IGLJ II, 54b 
(Jordan) =F 94 
39 ‘Ain Kenise chapel of SEG XLIV, 
(Nebo) monastery | 1409 
11 Madaba, cathedral | fountain іп | /GLJ IL, 137 
church =F 85 
14-15 Ezra‘ (Hauran) church Waddington, 
2501 =F 105 
8 Umm el-Jimal tower of PAES IIIA, 265 | apotropaic? 
(North Jordan) barracks =F 102 
:2-3 Deir Qeruh church NEAEHL Т: 
(Golan) 348—349 
1-3 Gerasa, Propylaea | church Welles 1938, 
Church 331 =F 79 
2 Н. Hesheq (Upper | church SEG XL, 1448 | definition of 
Galilee) =F 231 sacred space 



















































































Text Place Type of place | Bibl. Function 
Ps 86 [87]:2 Ma‘in (Jordan) church IGLJ II, 158 definition of 
sacred space 
Ps 86 [87]:2 Umm er-Rasas, church SEG XXXVII, | definition of 
Church of Bishop 1598 = F 83 sacred space 
Sergius 
Ps 90 [91]:1 Jerusalem, monastery | С/Р 1/2, 891  |apotropaic? 
St. Stephen cemetery =F 215 
Ps 90 [91]:1 Bethlehem, privateuse |SEG XXIX, apotropaic 
bracelet 1606 = F168 
Ps 90 [91]:1 Caesarea, amulets |private use |CP II, 1689 | apotropaic 
Ps. 90 [91]:4—7 Jebel Harun monastery | SEG LII, 1733 
(Petra), dipinto (10); ГУШ, 1775 
Ps 92 [93]:5 Bahan (Samaria) | church SEG XXXII, | definition of 
1519=F 179 | sacred space 
Ps 92 [93]:5 Caesarea, mansion | private CHP II, 1348 | definition of 
chapel sacred space 
Ps 92 [93]:5 Ascalon Barnea church SEG XXXVII, | definition of 
1472= Е 170 |sacred space 
Рѕ 92 [93]:5 Вігѕата church SEG XLVI, definition of 
(Northwest Negev) 2010=F 173 | sacred space 
Ps 99 [100]:4 Surman (Golan) church SEG XLVI, definition of 
1994.6 = F 209 | sacred space 
Ps 105 [106]:4—5 Kh. ed-Deir monastery | SEG XXXVII, 
(Judean desert) church 1493 =F 183 
Ps 117 [118]:19 Bostra ? IGLS ХШ, definition of 
9039=F 116 sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:19-20 Bethlehem church SEG УШ 235 | definition of 
= F160 sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:19-20 Abu Khof church SEG XLVI, definition of 
(Beersheva) 2028 = Е 172 | sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Bab el-Hawa ? SEG XLVI, definition of 
(Golan) 1924 = Е 207 | sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Tell Basul (Beth monastery |SEG XXXVII, | definition of 
Shean Valley) 1533B =F 180 | sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Jerusalem, Mount | church or СПР 1/2, 831 | definition of 
of Olives monastery |= Е 202 sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Herodion (South | Northern SEG XL, 1472 | definition of 
Judea) Church =F 165 sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 ‘Ein Ma‘amudiye | monastery | Steve 1946: definition of 
(South Judea) 569 = F 166 sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Kh. Khoreisa ? SWP Ш: definition of 
(South Judea) 356-357 =F sacred space 
232 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Kh. Karmil church Mittmann definition of 
(South Judea) 1971: 87-88 sacred space 
=F 167 
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Text Place Type of place | Bibl. Function 
Ps 117 [118]:20 ‘Anab el-Kabir church Di Segni 2012: | definition of 
(South Judea) 388—389 sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Kh. el-Qasr (South | monastery | Di Segni 2012: | definition of 
Judea) 301 sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Kibbutz Magen church SEG XXXV, definition of 
(Northwest Negev) 1549 = Е 187 | sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Beersheba ? Alt 1921: 14, | definition of 
no.9=F 196 | sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Hura (near monastery | unpublished definition of 
(in CPA) Beersheva) sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Mount Sinai monastery | Ševčenko definition of 
1966): 262 sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Megreh (Jordan), |? Canova 1954, | definition of 
lintel 427 = F104 sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Ma‘in (Jordan) church IGLJ IL, 158 definition of 
=F 74 sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Kreye (Hauran), ? Dunand 1933: | definition of 
lintel 242, no. 181 sacred space 
=F 97 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Imtan (Hauran), ? Dunand 1933: | definition of 
lintel 247, no. 198 sacred space 
=F 93 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Jimmirin (Hauran) |? Waddington, definition of 
1960=F 117 | sacred space 
Ps 117 [118]:20 Salchad (Hauran) |? Waddington, definition of 
1995 =Е 111 | sacred space 
Ps 118 [119]:105 Palestinian lamps | privateuse | SEG XXXIX, 
1617 = F 227, 
F 229 
Ps 120 [121]:7 Siyar el-Ghanam |monastery | Corbo apotropaic 
(Shepherds' Field) 1955:40 =F 
161 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Juweize (Golan), |? SEG XLVI: apotropaic 
lintel 1959 (2)=F 
210 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Quneitra (Golan), |? SEG XLVI, apotropaic 
lintel 1980 (4) =F 
211 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Kh.Samra (South | church SEG XXXVII, | apotropaic 
Golan) 1499 — F 100 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Tell Basul (Beth monastery |SEG XXXVII, |apotropaic 
Shean) 1533 =F 180 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Jerusalem, Mount | church or СПР 1/2, 831 | apotropaic 
of Olives monastery |= Е 202 




































































Text Place Type of place | Bibl. Function 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Jerusalem, church or СПР 1/2, 801 | apotropaic 
St. Peter in monastery |= F 203 (F 206 
Gallicantu is the same) 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Jerusalem, chapel of СПР 1/2, 826 | | apotropaic 
Dominus Flevit monastery |= F 204 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Beit Loya (South | church SEG XXXV, apotropaic 
Judea) 1540 =F 176 
Ps 120 [121]:8 *Ein Ma'amudiye |monastery | Stéve 1946: apotropaic 
(South Judea) 569 = F 166 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Kh. Karmil church Mittmann apotropaic 
(South Judea) 1971: 87-88 
=F 167 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Gerasa, Church of | chapel Piccirillo 1993: | apotropaic 
Elias, Maria and 296 = F80 
Soreg 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Jubeihah (Amman) | church IGLJ I, 6 = Е 96 | apotropaic 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Bostra, block and | private? IGLS XIII, apotropaic 
lintel 9037-9038 = F 
108—109 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Moghaire private? Dunand 1933: | apotropaic 
(Hauran), lintel 253, no. 240 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Tsil (Hauran), private? Ewing 1895: apotropaic 
lintel 42, no. I- F 113 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Tafas (Hauran), private Schumacher apotropaic 
stone 1886: 217 
=Е112 
Ps 120 [121]:8 Melah es-Sarrar private? PAES ША, apotropaic 
(Hauran), lintels 707—708 = F 
114-115 
Ps 121 [122]:1 Pardessiya church Ayalon 2008: | definition of 
(Sharon) 77, fig. 10 sacred space 
Ps 126 [127]:1 Mardocha private? Dunand 1932: 
(Hauran), lintel 562, no. 70 
=F 110 
Ps 133 [134]:3 Madaba, Church | church IGLJ II, 142 
of the Apostles =F 86 
Ps 137 [138]:7 Caesarea, painted |? Germer- 
on wall Durand 1894: 
251 = F197 
Ps 143 [142]: 12 Umm el-Jimal tower of PAES ША, apotropaic? 
barracks 265 =F 102 
Prov 13:9 Beit Loya church SEG XXXV, baptismal 
1541 =F 175 
Is 6:3 Rings, provenance | private use | Goodnick 
unknown Westenhotz 
2007: 116-117, 
nos. 62—63 
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Text Place Type of place | Bibl. Function 
Is 65:25 Ma‘in (Jordan) church IGLJ Il, 160 didactic 
= Е 75 
Јег 10:16 Јатр private use | Loffreda 1989: 
130, no. 822 
Jer 38 [31]:15; Madaba (Madaba church IGLJ II, 153 didactic 
Mt 2:18 map) (81) =F 92 
Micah 7:18 Ezra‘ (Hauran), church? Waddington, 
lintel 2501 =F 105 
Mt 1:23 Shuneh (Jordan) church IGLJ Il, 67 
Mt 1:23 Bethany, Cave pilgrimage | CIP 1/2, 842 
of the Sisters of site (55) 
Mercy 
Mt 1:23 Ampullae of the private use | Grabar 1958, 
Holy Land 1-4, 6-8, 
14-16, 24 
Mt 11:28 Near Hebron, church or Lifshitz 1970: 
painted on plaster | monastery |77, no. 15 = F 
162 
Mt 11:28 Deir Mukallik, monastery | Chitty 1928: 
fresco 148 = F177 
Mt 28:6; Mk 16:6 Ampullae of the private use | Grabar 1958, 
Holy Land 2, 6—9 
Lk 21:2 Ezra' (Hauran), church or Waddington, 
lintel monastery |2500 =F 106 
Lk 23:42 Jerusalem, chapel of SEG XLIII, 
Damascus Gate monastery | 1063 
Lk 23:42 Kh. Murassas, two SEG XL, 1497, 
monastery of chapels in 1499 = Е 185, 
Martyrius monastery | 201 
Lk 23:42 Shiloh, Northern | baptistery | Di Segni 
Church 2012:213 
Jn 1:1 Jerusalem, church Galavaris eulogia 
S. Peter in 1970: 89-90 
Gallicantu, — F216 
Jn 5:24 Near Hebron, church or Lifshitz 1970: 
painted on plaster | monastery  |77—78, no. 16 
=F 163 
Jn 8:12 Near Hebron, church or Lifshitz 1970: 
painted on plaster | monastery | 77—78, по. 17 
=F 164 
Jn 8:12 St. George in Wadi | monastery | SEG XXXVIII, 
Qelt (Jericho area) 1648 =F 195 
Jn 11:21, 32 Deir Mukallik, monastery |SEG XLV, funerary 
tomb 1958 = Е 199 















































Text Place Type of place | Bibl. Function 
Jn 11:25 Deir Mukallik, monastery | Chitty 1928: 
fresco 148 =F 177 
Jn 11:43 Deir Mukallik, monastery | SEG XLV, 
tomb 1958 = Е 199 
Jn 20:28 Jerusalem, private use | СЛР 1/2, App. 
ampulla of the 41=F 217 
Holy Sion 
Rom 13:3 Caesarea, revenue | public СПР П, 1334  |didactic 
office building =F 192-193 
1 Cor 8:6 Mardocha church or Dunand 1932: 
(Hauran), lintel monastery | 561, no. 66 
=F 107 
1 Cor 12:30 Hazerim (Negev) | monastery? | Gophna and 
Cohen 1964: 19 
1 Cor 15:52-53 Kh. ed-Deir monastery |SEG XXXVII, | funerary 
(Judean desert), 1493 = F 200 
tomb 
Phil 4:7 Kh.Samra (South | church SEG XXXVII, 
Golan) 1499 = F 99 
2 Thess 1:5 Shiloh, Northern | baptistery Di Segni 2012: 
Church 213 
2 Tim 4:7 Jerusalem, epitaph | chapel СПР 1/2, 875 | funerary 
of nun =F 212 
2 Tim 4:7 Gaza, epitaph SEG XXXVII, | funerary 
1485 
2 Tim 4:7 Beersheva, epitaph Figueras 1985, | funerary 
of a deacon 18 =F 198 
2 Tim 4:7 Shivta (Negev), Figueras 1985, | funerary 
epitaph of a priest 20 = F 246 
1 Pet 2:9 Pella (Jordan), baptistery? | Germer- 
lintel tomb? Durand 1899: 
22-23, no. 28 
=F 230 
2 Pet 1:14 Gaza, epitaph of a Meimaris funerary 
priest 1992: 125, no. 
109 
Rev 1:8; 22:13 In many churches, 


List of the scriptural quotations in the table above. References are given according to the 


numbering of the LXX. 
Gen 49:13 


Gen 49:25 


Deut 7:12-13 


monasteries and 





tombs 


Zebulon shall dwell at the shore of the sea — and its border shall be at 


Sidon. 


(Joseph) — God will bless you — with the blessing of the earth that holds 


everything. 


The Lord our God – will multiply you and bless — your grain and your wine 


and your oil. 
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Deut 28:6; 


cf. 1 Kgdms [1 Sam] 16:4 


Deut 33:12 


Deut 33:13 
Judg 5:17 


1 Kgdms [1 Sam] 16:4 
4 Kgdms [2 Kings] 2:21 


Ps 4:8 

Ps 21 [22]:5 

Ps 21 [22]:11-12 
Ps 22 [23]:1 

Ps 23 [24]:1 

Ps 23 [24]:7, 9 
Ps 26 [27]:1 

Ps 27 [28]:6-7 


Ps 28 [29]:3 
Ps 28 [29]:10 
Ps 30 [31]:2 
70 [71]:1 

Ps 33 [34]:6 
Ps 34 [35]:1 

Ps 35 [36]:8-10 


Ps 41 [42]:2 


Ps 44 [45]:3 
Ps 45 [46]:5-6 
Ps 50:21 [51:19] 


Ps 54 [55]:24; 55:4 


Ps 58 [59]:2 


Ps 64:5 [65:4] 
Ps 65 [66]:20; 
67 [68]:36 


(also 2 Cor 1:3; 
Eph 1:3; 1 Pet 1:3) 


Ps 67 [68]:35, 

cf. Rev 14:7; 19:7 
Ps 76 [77]:11 

Ps 76 [77]:14-15 
Ps 84 [85]:8 

Ps 85 [86]:1-3 


Ps 86 [87]:2 
Ps 90 [91]:1 
Ps 90 [91]:4—7 





Ps 92 [93]:5 
Ps 99 [100]:4 
Ps 105 [106]:4-5 


Ps 117 [118]:19 


Blessed shall you be when you come in, and blessed shall you be when you 
go out. 

Benjamin: God hover above him and has made His dwelling between his 
border. 

Joseph: From the blessing of the Lord is his land. 

Dan: why does he abide with the ships? 

In peace (is) your coming in. 

I have made this water wholesome, says the Lord. 

Their grain and their wine and their oil abound. 

In thee [I] trusted. 

From my mother’s womb you are my God; be not far from me. 

The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof. 

Raise the gates, O rulers of yours! And be raised up, O perpetual gates! 
The Lord is my light. 

Blessed be the Lord, for He has heard the voice of my supplications. God 
is my help and my shield, in Him my heart trusted and I was helped. 

The voice of the Lord is upon the waters, the God of glory thunders. 

The Lord sits as king for ever. 

In Thee O Lord I have hoped, let me never be put to shame. 


Come to Him and be enlightened, so your face shall never be ashamed. 
Judge, O Lord, those who wrong me and fight those who fight against me. 
How abundant is Thy grace, O God! the children of men take refuge in 
the shadow of Thy wings, they feast in the abundance of Thy house and 
Thou givest them drink from the rivers of Thy delights, for with Thee is the 
fountain of life. 

As a hart longs for flowing streams, so longs my soul for Thee, O God. 
Christ, help the founder. 

Grace is poured upon your lips. 

The Most High has sanctified His habitation; God is in the midst of her. 
Then bulls will be offered on Thy altar. 

But I will trust in thee, O Lord. 

Deliver me from my enemies, O my God; protect me from those who rise 
up against me. 

Holy is Thy temple, admirable in justice. 

Blessed be God. 


Give glory to God! 


This is the change from the right hand of the Most High. 

What god is great like our God? Thou art the God who workest wonders. 
Show us Thy grace, O Lord! 

Incline Thy ear, O Lord, and answer me, for I am poor and needy. Preserve 
my life, for I am godly; save Thy servant who trusts in Thee. Thou art my 
God; be gracious to me, O Lord, for to Thee I cry all the day. 

The Lord loves the gates of Zion more than all the tents of Jacob. 

He who dwells in the shelter of the Most High. 

His truth will encircle you with an armour; you will not fear the terror 
of the night, nor the arrow that flies by day, nor the (evil) thing [MT: 
pestilence] that walks in darkness nor the destruction and the demon of 
noonday. A thousand shall fall at your side, ten thousands at your right 
hand, but it will not come near you. 

Holiness befits Thy house, O Lord, for evermore. 

Enter these gates with thanksgiving. 

Remember us, O Lord, with the favour Thou hast to Thy people; visit us 
with Thy salvation, that I may see the good of Thy chosen. 

Open me the gates of righteousness, that I may enter through them and give 
thanks to the Lord. 


Ps 117 [118]:20 
Ps 118 [119]:105 
Ps 120 [121]:7 
Ps 120 [121]:8 


Ps 121 [122]:1 
Ps 126 [127]:1 
Ps 133 [134]:3 
Ps 137 [138]:7 
Ps 142 [143]:12 
Prov 13:9 

Is 6:3 

Is 58:8 


Is 65:25 

Jer 10:16 

Jer 38 [31]:15; 
Mt 2:18 

Mt 1:23 

Mt 11:28 

Mt 28:6; Mk 16:6 
Lk 21:2 

Lk 23:42 

Jn 1:1 

Jn 5:24 


Jn 8:12 

Jn 11:21, 32 
Jn 11:25 

Jn 11:43 

Jn 20:28 
Rom 13:3 

] Cor 8:6 


] Cor. 12:30 
] Cor 15:52-53 


Phil 4:7 and 
Titus 1:4 

2 Thess 1:5 

2 Tim 4:7 

(cf. Acts 20:24) 
] Pet 2:9 

2 Pet 1:14 

Rev 1:8 
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This is the gate of the Lord; the righteous shall enter through it. 

Thy law is a lamp to my feet. 

The Lord will protect you from all evil. 

The Lord will guard your coming in and your going out from this time 
forth and for evermore. 

Let us go to the house of the Lord. 

Unless the Lord watches over the city, the watchman stays awake in vain. 
— the Lord God who made heaven and earth. 

Thy right hand delivered me. 

In Thy grace cut off my enemies! 

Light to the righteous in all. [MT: The light of the righteous rejoices.] 
Holy holy holy is the Lord sabaoth [of hosts]. 

Your healing will be speedily made complete. [MT: Your healing shall 
spring up speedily.] 

The lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

(God) formed all things. 

A voice was heard in Ramah. 


Emmanuel, God is with us. 

Come to me, all who labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
He has raised. 

— a poor widow put in two copper coins. 

Remember me when you come into your kingdom. 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God. 

Who believes in (him who sent) me has eternal life; he does not come into 
judgement. 

Iam the Light — of life. 

Lord, if you had been here, my brother would not have died. 

Iam the resurrection and the life. 

Lazarus, come out! 

My Lord and my God! 

Would you have no fear of authority? Then do what is good. 

There is one God, from whom are all things — and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things. 

Do all possess gifts of healing? 

For the trumpet will sound, and the dead will be raised (imperishable, 
and we shall be changed). For this perishable nature must put on the 
imperishable, and this mortal nature must put on immortality. 

The peace of God, that passes all understanding. Peace — of Christ our Saviour. 


That you may be made worthy of the kingdom of God. 
I have fought the good fight, I have finished the race. 


— (God) has called you out of darkness into His marvellous light. 
— the putting off of my tent (body) will be soon. 
Iam the alpha and the omega. 


The religion represented in these apotropaic inscriptions is not always Christi- 
anity. Besides the menorot indicating affiliation to Judaism, particularly interest- 
ing are the formulas based on the acclamation Eig 0с ("There is one God!”), 
which appear in different contexts in different geographical areas, and with dif- 
ferent religious affiliations, but seem to have had in common a protective func- 
tion, at least in some of their occurrences. In central Israel these formulas appear 
in Samaritan synagogues, in the Samaritan holy place on Mount Gerizim and in 
public and private buildings where the lack of Christian symbols and the presence 
of a Samaritan community lead опе to classify them as Samaritan inscriptions.?? 
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In some examples in the Jewish part of Galilee, the formula may belong to Jews.*° 
In the cemetery of Ghor es-Safi (Zoar), the eic 0£óc formulas appear at the head of 
Christian epitaphs.*! In Golan and Hauran, lintels or building stones with the zig 
Osóç formulas are followed by invocations for help or protection and sometimes 
by the name or names of the owner and/or the builder of the house and his kinfolk. 
Some of these undoubtedly apotropaic inscriptions are accompanied by Christian 
symbols; others are not.? 

Apotropaic inscriptions making use of biblical quotations are far from rare and 
should not be viewed as expressions of prayer unless accompanied by additional 
words formally or informally expressing supplication. One of the most mani- 
fest examples is the use of Psalm 28 [29]:3, “The voice of the Lord is upon the 
waters," sometimes quoted in full: “The voice of the Lord is upon the waters, the 
God of glory thunders." It has been suggested that this quotation was inscribed 
in baptisteries,? but in fact it belongs to the liturgy of the blessing of the waters, 
which was celebrated on the Epiphany and commemorated the descent of the 
Holy Ghost at Jesus’ baptism.“ The epigraphic occurrences of this verse have 
indeed to do with water, but with neither baptism nor natural streams. The words 
are molded in the hydraulic plaster of cisterns in Jerusalem and Kerak; they are 
engraved on a cistern cap in Nessana.* At el-‘Aleiliyat in Wadi Suweinit the verse 
appears in Christian Palestinian Aramaic (CPA) over the entrance to an ancient 
mikveh, reused as a cistern by the monks of the Laura of Firminus, who occu- 
pied the caves some four centuries after Jewish rebels had hidden there from the 
Romans.^ In two cases the verse is engraved on slabs, probably attached to (in 
Caesarea)“ or supporting (in the monastery church on Jeber Harun near Petra)*® 
a basin. Though in these last cases the quotation may have had a sacral meaning, 
if the basin contained water for blessing, its clearest and prevailing usage in the 
region was in the darkness of cisterns, and its aim was probably to protect the pre- 
cious water from malignant influences. 

Another evident case of the apotropaic use of a biblical text is that of Psalm 
90 [91]:1 (*He who dwells in the shelter of the Most High"), which appears on 
amulets and personal ornaments intended to ward off evil from the wearer? but 
also at the entrance to a burial vault (Tomb III in the atrium of St. Stephen’s 
Church in Jerusalem). Inside the vault, which contains several graves, are two 
more inscribed quotations, and the three are nicely graded: from the protective 
function of Psalm 90 [91]:1 to the expression of faith of Psalm 26 [27]:1 (“The 
Lord is my light," a verse more often found on lamps), incised on the rock at the 
eastern end of the vault, to the supplication of Psalm 30 [31]:1 and 70 [71]:1 (‘In 
Thee O Lord I have hoped, let me never be put to shame"), engraved on a slab 
covering one of the graves.°° 

Apotropaic quotations joined with prayers can be found also in noncultic struc- 
tures. A striking example is offered by a tower of the so-called barracks at Umm 
el-Jimal.?! This compound may be the «&áoteAXoc mentioned in a building inscrip- 
tion dated 412/3 CE (PAES III A 237); later a church was attached to it and the 
local tradition identifies 1t as a monastery (ed-Deir). The towers too seem to have 
been added at a second stage of building, but there is no reason to connect them to 
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a monastic use of the complex, if it ever existed. The four faces of the southeast- 
ern tower bear apotropaic inscriptions (the names of the four archangels, a cross 
accompanied by the formula “This <sign> conquers and helps”), a doxology, a 
prayer to Christ for protection and two prayers from the Book of Psalms: Psalm 
34 [35]:1 (Judge, O Lord, those who wrong me and fight those who fight against 
те”) and Psalm 21 [22]:10—11, slightly modified, that reads: “Prayer of Nume- 
rianos and John: From my mother's womb Thou art my God; be not far from 
me." Numerianos and John were two wealthy inhabitants of Umm el-Jimal whose 
names appear as benefactors with their families in the nearby church known as 
the Church of Numerianos.?? The lintel of a house just east of the “barracks” also 
bears a prayer clothed in biblical words, a mixture of Psalms 84 [85]:8 and 142 
[143]:12, and Leviticus 26:7. It reads: “Lord, (show) Thy mercy and chase away 
(our) enemies" (PAES III A, no. 265). To my ear, these texts poignantly reflect the 
fearful expectations of the inhabitants of Umm el-Jima, a garrisoned village in the 
heavily fortified eastern /imes of the Late Roman and Byzantine Empire. But pro- 
tective formulas and expressions of prayer join together also in more peaceful and 
cheerful noncultic surroundings. In the industrial wing of the monastery at Siyar 
el-Ghanam (Shepherds' Field near Bethlehem), the mosaic pavement in a room 
adjoining the bakery and the winepress bears the prayer “Lord, help!" and an apo- 
tropaic line from Psalm 120 [121]:7: “The Lord will protect you from all evil.”>? 

But let us return to Psalm 117 [118]:20, the second biblical text most quoted 
in inscriptions: “This is the gate of the Lord; the righteous shall enter through it.” 
Its epigraphic use and function appear to be different from those of the apotropaic 
inscriptions discussed above. This quotation is found exclusively at the entrance 
to cult buildings, on lintels or mosaic panels. Oddly enough, in two of the twenty 
occurrences in the region (in the North Church at Herodion and at Abu Khof near 
Beersheva: see Table 4.1), the inscription in the mosaic pavement is oriented to 
the west — that 1s, the faithful read 1t not on coming into the church but on leaving 
it. In two cases, at Abu Khof and in a church near the necropolis of Bethlehem, the 
quotation includes also verse 19: *Open me the gates of righteousness, that I may 
enter through them and give thanks to the Lord," a verse that also appears alone 
on a lintel from an unidentified building in Bostra (see Table 4.1). The function 
of this quotation — Psalm 117 [118]:20 or 19 or both together — was obviously to 
define the sacral character of the building in which it appeared. To this end, other 
verses from the psalms were sometimes used, and we find them inscribed near the 
entrance to a church or, more rarely, at the foot of the bema: Psalm 45 [46]:5—6 
(“The Most High has sanctified His habitation; God is in the midst of her"); Psalm 
64 [65]:5 “Holy is Thy temple, admirable in justice"); Psalm 86 [87]:2 (“The 
Lord loves the gates of Zion more than all the tents of Jacob"); Psalm 92 [93]:5 
(“Holiness befits Thy house, О Lord, for evermore”);>4 Psalm 99 [100]:4 (“Enter 
these gates with thanksgiving”); Psalm 121 [122]:1 (“Let us go to the house of the 
Lord"). These inscriptions were conspicuously presented to the eyes of the faith- 
ful coming into the church or facing the altar and perhaps were explained to those 
who could not read; we may conjecture that, besides defining the sacred space, 
they induced reverence and prepared the hearts for prayer. 
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Biblical quotations inscribed in baptisteries had a similar, more specialized 
function. These are rare, as most epigraphic finds related to baptisteries are usually 
just building or dedicatory inscriptions, whereas biblical texts supposedly pertain- 
ing to baptisteries are in fact related to a different kind of water receptacle. Two 
texts are definitely connected to baptisteries: one is Proverbs 13:9 (“Light to the 
righteous in all" — in the Masoretic text: “The light of the righteous rejoices”), 
found in the mosaic pavement beside the font in the church at Beit Loya;*° the 
other is Psalm 33 [34]:6 (“Соте to Him and be enlightened”), inscribed in front 
of the entrance to the baptistery near the North Church at Shiloh.*’ The baptistery 
is always called pwtiotiptov in late antique inscriptions from our region, making 
both texts particularly expressive of the religious experience of baptism. 


Жжжж 


As we have seen, many epigraphic expressions of prayer fulfill other functions than 
a purely devotional one. Others, though genuinely spontaneous prayer, are rigidly 
formalized. Rarer, and most moving, are examples in which the words, though taken 
from the scriptural canon, transparently convey the urgency of the supplicant’s emo- 
tions. I should like to conclude with two such examples. The first is a thanksgiving 
prayer, a quotation from Psalm 27 [28]:6—7, copied by Schumacher in the 1890s 
from a lintel at Na'aran in the Golan that is now lost. The inscription, probably from 
a church or a monastery, says: “Blessed be the Lord, for He has heard the voice of 
my supplications. God is my help and my shield, in Him my heart trusted and I was 
helped.'^5 The second example is a quotation from Psalm 90 [91]:4—7, which was 
painted on plaster in the monastery church on Jebel Harun near Petra. It reads: *His 
truth will encircle you with an armor; you will not fear the terror of the night, nor 
the arrow that flies by day, nor the (evil) thing [pestilence in Masoretic text] that 
walks in darkness, nor the destruction and the demon of noonday. A thousand shall 
fall at your side, ten thousand at your right hand, but it will not come near you." 
The medium itself, paint on plaster, indicates that the inscription was not planned 
with the building, like those engraved on lintels or set in mosaic pavements, but 
was written impromptu to fit the occasion. The editors interpreted it — rightly, in my 
opinion — as a protective prayer against the plague that raged in Palestine in 541 and 
542 and did not spare the monasteries of the desert.?? 
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occurrences of Ps 28:3 (see index, p. 522) fifteen are on objects (fountain tanks, vases 
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5 Renovation and the early 
Byzantine church 


Staging past and prayer 


Ann Marie Yasin 


Church buildings offered institutional settings for prayer and worship in late antiquity. 
This chapter examines them through the lens of time. As scholars we have become 
increasingly sensitive to examining ancient church buildings not merely as configu- 
rations of architectural forms but as sacred spaces that served as stages for commu- 
nication with the divine through prayer and worship. They provided a spatial setting 
for both the institutional, collective celebration of the liturgy and for more private 
devotions. But churches, like all buildings, were rarely static for long. Over time they 
changed as a result of natural forces and human interventions. Earthquakes, wear and 
tear, intentional destruction, and changing fashion, fortune, and liturgical needs were 
all potential forces from which buildings suffered, and communities sometimes, 
when will and funds allowed, responded by restoring or renovating the material set- 
ting for their church rituals. While the physical transformations of churches over time 
are often studied from the perspective of histories of architectural form or of the rise 
and fall of religious communities, rarely do we consider the impact that alterations 
and rebuilding had on the experience of those who used them. This investigation asks 
how the changing of the "stage," the material structure of the church, affected the 
messages that the building communicated about prayer and devotion. 

I will focus on transformations to the surface of buildings, their “skins.” Before 
turning to that material, however, it is important to remember that church surfaces 
are but one aspect that could be affected by restorations which could, in turn, alter 
the shape and experience of prayer and worship in ecclesiastical spaces. There 
are many kinds of changes that our "stage" (to continue the metaphor) for prayer 
in early Byzantine churches might endure. We might think of them in terms of 
what has been dubbed the “layers of longevity" of a building's built components: 
permanent site, structure (the foundation and load-bearing elements), space plan 
(the interior layout of partition walls, doors, and built-in features such as altars, 
chancels, ambos, and masonry benches), the building's surfaces, and its “stuff” 
(mobile elements such as lamps and wooden benches that were the most easily 
and readily adapted to new needs and conditions).! 

Transformation at the structural and space-plan level dramatically affect 
"actors" by directing their movement and the orientation of their bodies, their 
attention, and their prayers. For example, the complete reversal of the church at 
Baalbek by the construction ofa new apse on the building's east end and the punc- 
turing of the original western apse with a doorway both modernized the structure 
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to bring it into conformity with increasingly prevalent norms of eastern orienta- 
tion and also completely redirected churchgoers’ access to the building and the 
direction of ritual and prayers focused on the altar.? Similarly, the creation or 
alteration of spaces for certain rituals, such as the baptistery added to the north of 
the choir in the second phase of the quatrefoil church of Seleucia Pieria outside 
Antioch, created a new dedicated space, degree of monumentality, and elevated 
visibility for the prayers and rituals surrounding the rite of baptism.’ Still other archi- 
tectural changes could be made in order to accommodate the prayers of a chang- 
ing community of participants. We see this, for example, with the construction of the 
early Umayyad mosque adjacent to the Church of Holy Cross in Resafa, also known 
as Basilica A, where the relics of St. Sergios were housed in a martyrium in the 
northeast sacristy accessible via an annex chamber from the courtyard (Fig. 5.1). 
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Figure 5.1 Resafa, plan of Early Umayyad Mosque and Church of the Holy Cross 
(Basilica A) (after Ulbert, Basilika des Heiligen Kreuzes, fig. 1, reproduced by 
permission of T. Ulbert) 
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As Elizabeth Key Fowden explains, the architectural arrangement of the mosque 
“suggests an effort to provide Muslims with a place nearby to worship — even to 
participate in the cult of St. Sergius. . . . [T]he juxtaposition of the public court- 
yard and the prayer hall at Rusafa suggests that the gibla door was designed to 
facilitate public movement between the mosque and the shrine at the southeast 
corner of the courtyard."^ 

Alterations such as these, at the structural and spatial level of churches, affected 
prayer by reorienting worshippers' bodies, their movements, and the direction of 
their attention. However, the church's skin, that 1s, the decoration of its surfaces, 
can provide even more detailed information about the kinds of specific prayers 
and commemorations shaped and actively voiced by the building itself. In early 
Byzantine areas of Syria-Palestine, the abundant evidence of inscribed mosaic 
floors provides a glimpse into how building surfaces could shape churchgoers’ 
devotions across time, and it 1s on these that the present inquiry focuses. The 
pavement inscriptions examined here commemorate the donations of church bene- 
factors and in doing so reveal a great deal about shifting economic and social 
patterns of building patronage in the early Byzantine period? But located as 
they are on church surfaces, usually in highly visible locations, the records of 
benefaction offer more than purely economic testimonials. In some particularly 
elaborate cases from the region, inscriptions literally spell out words of a prayer, 
invoking the Lord or titular saint directly, requesting aid on the named donor's 
behalf, and concluding with a reverent “Amen.”’ More commonly in the church 
donation inscriptions we find stock devotional phrases, such as “ог the repose 
of so and so,” or “for the salvation of so and so,” which remind us that the epi- 
graphic culture behind such memorials of elite benefaction and prestige articu- 
lated their commemorative messages in explicitly devotional terms.’ Even when 
they include no overt prayer language, such advertisements of donors’ pious acts 
of church benefaction are cast as devotional appeals by virtue of their visible 
incorporation into the decorative program of the communal space of worship and 
prayer. The church building itself and the devotional actions undertaken within 
both shape and are shaped by the words inscribed on its surfaces. Cases in which 
archaeological investigation has recovered multiple phases of inscribed dedica- 
tions thus allow us to evaluate how the topography and rhetoric of commemora- 
tion and prayer within individual churches changed over time. 

Let us begin with a short tour of a late antique church, not at the moment of its 
construction, but after it had been used for some time and responded to the needs 
of multiple generations of users. Imagine that we are visiting the church at Zah- 
rani in southern Lebanon in the mid-sixth century, by which time it had already 
witnessed and provided a setting for over 150 years of liturgy, prayers, and pri- 
vate devotions (Fig. 5.2).° Entering the narthex on the basilica’s eastern side in 
our imaginary visit in the year 550 we are immediately met with a bright, freshly 
laid mosaic inscription facing us inside the central doorway. Its words under- 
score its modern appearance by announcing that the pavement of the mosaic had 
just been completed in 541, in the month of June.'? Immediately to the right, 
another, even larger medallion-framed inscription that ends with the very same 
date, June 541, declares a wish for the salvation (®©лёр сотуріос) of a donor 
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Figure 5.2 Zahrani (Lebanon), plan of Upper Church with dated inscriptions indicated (after Chéhab, 


Mosaiques du Liban, П: plan no. 7, © Ministry of Culture/Directorate General of Antiquities 


of Lebanon) 
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named Baracheos and his two sons who had the ambulatorion of the church 
paved with mosaic.!! Gazing into the basilica through the central doorway we 
see directly before us a third dated dedicatory inscription. Although the inscrip- 
tion was discovered in a poor state of preservation by excavators in 1950 and its 
text cannot be fully reconstructed, in a format typical of dedication inscriptions 
it begins with the mention of the bishop, whose name is lost, and closes with 
a dating formula.? To our mid-sixth-century visitor, both the former bishop’s 
name and the date would have indicated the age of the pavement. It is also very 
possible that its appearance would have signaled its age too, even to an illiterate 
viewer, since at the time of the excavation, in contrast to the crisp, modern nar- 
thex pavement, this text in the nave showed obvious signs of wear and repairs: in 
the left third the words are written in round capital letters in black tesserae while 
on the right they appear in square capitals in grey tesserae.? 

Likewise, as we continue our tour to the church's left (south) aisle, we 
encounter another dedication inscription, this time for the mosaic funded by 
one Кеѕагі(оѕ).!* Here the preserved date, 389/90, makes its antiquity evident to 
readers — recall this is more than 150 years older than the inscriptions we read in 
the narthex — as likely does once again the obvious evidence of ancient repairs.'? 
Epigraphic analysis noted not only that the lines of the left portion of the inscrip- 
tion did not quite align with the right and contained several slight differences in 
lettering (for example in the lambdas and alphas) but also more obviously that a 
portion of inscription four lines down was replaced with a running meander pat- 
tern inserted awkwardly into the middle of the text. As our visit to the church 
takes us to the annex chambers on the south side of the basilica, we confront yet 
more tessellated devotions on behalf of the church's benefactors from different 
construction campaigns. Before one ofthe thresholds in the second of these rooms 
a partially preserved dedication inscription commemorating the benefaction of 
work on the “vestibules and diakoniká" preserves the date of 524." Beyond, a 
grand inscription in the fourth annex chamber declares that it was laid in 535 “for 
the repose of" (олёр àvanabosoc) one Gottheias and “the salvation of” (олёр 
соттрїос) his son Sabarios.!* 

Yet there are also parts of the historic Zahrani church that a visitor in the mid- 
sixth century would not have seen, for they were buried by subsequent renova- 
tions. Excavators uncovered two layers of pavement in the third and fourth annex 
chambers on the church's south side (Fig. 5.3). The lower mosaic layer of the 
third chamber, which served as a baptistery, carried an inscription commemorating 
the donation of the pavement under one priest Sallos.!? In the adjacent chamber 
were the names of two donors, Genarosa, daughter of Severa, and Sabaris, son of 
Eulalios.?? On stylistic grounds Pauline Donceel-Voüte places these pavements in 
the same period as that of the left aisle whose inscription gives its date of 389/90.?! 
No trace of Sallos's text or of that of Genarosa and Sabaris, however, remained 
visible when these annex chambers were renovated in the first half of the sixth 
century (Fig. 5.2). The third annex room continued to serve as a baptistery, but 
its new floor, laid over the pavement with Sallos's text, contained no inscriptions. 
The simple pattern and bare-bones inscription of the individuals named on the 
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Figure 5.3 Zahrani (Lebanon), plan of Lower Church with mosaic pavements of the third 
and fourth south-side annex chambers (Chéhab, Mosaiques du Liban, II: plan 
no. 6, © Ministry of Culture/Directorate General of Antiquities of Lebanon) 


floor of the fourth annex were rendered invisible when the room was modernized 
in 535 and outfitted with a text that pronounced prayers for the repose and salva- 
tion of its new donors, as described above. 

So what does the case of Zahrani’s church tell us? From our imagined tour 
we learn a number of important points: it is first of all a structure that continued 
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to solicit the kind of benefactions that were commemorated by inscriptions well 
beyond the occasion of its foundation. These inscriptions spelled out the names 
and gifts of the donors as well as implicitly or explicitly articulated prayers on 
their behalf, such as “for the salvation of” or “for the repose of.” The appearance 
and location of the inscriptions demonstrate how these prayers directly appealed 
to the attention of church visitors, with highly visible letters standing out sharply 
from the white ground positioned in conspicuous locations such as before thresh- 
olds. Second, the structure preserved, indeed there is evidence that in certain cases 
it willfully conserved and renewed through repairs, the memory of past pious 
deeds for subsequent generations of readers. As we have seen, a visitor to the 
church in the middle of the sixth century could have read the prayerful com- 
memorations of donors of at least four different construction campaigns. In other 
words, the renovation of the building displayed explicit, dated traces that spanned 
one and a half centuries of its history, and this importantly was a history written 
through commemoration and prayerful appeals for pious generosity channeled 
into church restoration. Finally, however, it is also clear that the preservation of 
benefactors’ memory and the articulation of devout wishes for them could be 
more short-lived than the donors may have imagined. Renovations could restore 
preexisting features, but they could also lead to a loss of visibility when new con- 
struction obliterated commemorative texts. Let us now take a closer look with a 
few more examples of each of these points in turn. 


Declaring prayers for renovators 


At Zahrani and elsewhere, inscriptions that commemorate the donors of refur- 
bished church spaces establish the act of renovation, like that of new construc- 
tion, as an impetus for prayers for the individuals responsible. Numerous prayers 
spelled out in the tesserae of church floors call for divine assistance or for the 
salvation of patrons who effected building renovations and for their families. For 
example, at the Memorial of Moses on Mount Nebo east of the north end of the 
Dead Sea in Jordan, a lengthy, five-line inscription from a diakonikon-baptistery 
complex added to the north side of the courtyard before the preexisting triconch 
church positions that work in the period of the Bishop Elias in the year 530/31 
(Figs. 5.4 and 5.5).? The text placed directly before (to the west of) the cru- 
ciform baptismal font describes the work not as an initial construction but as 
“reconstructed and adorned” (буфкодорцӨц K(ai) Exoop8n) and carried out “for 
the salvation of” (олёр owtnpiac) several named donors and their families. The 
inscription closes with the prayerful “Amen, Lord.” 

The church at Rayan southeast of Antioch carries three inscriptions in the 
mosaic carpet before the nave that commemorate the laying (or we should say 
re-laying) of the pavement.? The central medallion locates the work in terms 
of local time, within the present of the ecclesiastical officeholders: “Under our 
most pious bishop Alexander and the periodeute Mokimos and the priest Maris 
and the deacon Zaccheos, and the cantor Iakobos, this mosaic has been made. 
Ch(rist) B(orn of) M(ary).”*4 The other two explicitly take the form of prayers 
directed to Christ on behalf of donors and their families who, having made a 
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Figure 5.4 Mount Nebo (Jordan), Memorial of Moses, church plan of diakonikon-baptistery 
on north side of courtyard (after Alliata and Bianchi, “Architectural Phasing,” 
170, fig. 56, reproduced by permission of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum) 


vow, renovated portions of the mosaic pavement. Below the central medallion 
we read: “+ Lord +, + remember Fl(avios) Libanios, (son) of Leontios and his 
children, since having fulfilled a vow along with his household he renovated 
[avevéwoev] his part of the mosaic, in the year 460 of the month of Hyper- 
beretaios, the 25th day (= 411 CE)? and in the medallion to the left: “Lord, 
remember Eusebios, (son) of the blessed (deceased) Raphphouseos, and his 
children since having completed a vow along with his household, he renovated 
[avevémosv] his part of ће mosaic."?6 

Similarly, at the church at the small monastery of Khirbat al-Kursi between 
Amman and the city of Wadi al-Seer, a large commemorative inscription on the 
pavement set within a tabula ansata before the chancel step reads, “Christ, help 
Anastasios with his wife, Amen. By the grace of the Holy Trinity, this martyrion 
was renovated and mosaicked at the time of the most pious and most Christ- 
loving bishop Thomas, by the care and concern of the priests Sommaseos and 
Theodore, at the time of the first indiction."?" Like those from Rayan, this inscrip- 
tion both commemorates the work and articulates in very literal terms a prayer for 
the donors responsible. The work that the texts claim has earned the donors these 
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Figure 5.5 Mount Nebo (Jordan), Memorial of Moses, excavation photo of diakonikon- 
baptistery (photo: Alliata and Bianchi, “Architectural Phasing,” 169, fig. 53, 
reproduced by permission of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum) 


prayers of the community spelled out on the very surface of the church was one of 
renovation rather than initial construction. 


Accumulating and remembering 


As a church was renovated and altered over time, the devotions “spoken” by its 
surfaces also changed. With the modernization of a structure, some portion of 
older phases could remain visible, resulting in a building whose postconstruction 
history not only is in evidence for modern archaeologists to reconstruct but also 
was on display for its contemporary users. Oftentimes we can but hypothesize 
about the relative dates of the structure in use and altered over successive genera- 
tions. In certain cases, however, dating formulae in inscriptions incorporated into 
church pavements introduce a more concrete picture of the successive phases of 
the building’s history. 
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Church dedication inscriptions, which regularly name one or more benefac- 
tors, call special attention to their historicity when they either include a pre- 
cise date (for example, the provincial year) or position themselves within a local 
ecclesiastical timeline by naming the presiding bishop. Rudolph Haensch has 
tallied over 1,000 inscriptions between the fourth and sixth centuries, on stone 
and in mosaic, from the patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem that were set up 
to commemorate church construction.”® According to his study, approximately 
3 percent of these, a remarkably high number, include precise dates. In addition, 
some 120 inscriptions, more than 10 percent of his corpus, include the name of 
the local bishop.?? 

As scholars, we tend to examine these sources as evidence for the contin- 
ued use or development of a particular ecclesiastical complex. Studies that con- 
sider diachronic change of church buildings use it to illuminate long histories 
of communities and their changing fortunes. So, for example, Robert Schick’s 
important survey of pavements of Jordanian churches that suffered iconoclastic 
damage to their mosaic pavements in the eighth century allowed him to map 
which Christian churches remained in active use and which had been abandoned 
by the Umayyad and Abbasid periods.?? Such work values the quality and degree 
of change in the architectural remains as an index of broader historical institu- 
tions and structures. I would stress, however, that evidence of a building’s “past- 
ness” also communicated a sense of time and of the history of place to their 
original audiences. 

Take, for example, the recently excavated monastery complex at Deir ‘Ain 
* Abata at the south end of the Dead Sea in Jordan, which incorporated the cave 
associated with Lot’s and his daughters’ refuge after their flight from Sodom.?! 
The church, which was built into a steep slope on its east (apse end), was accessed 
via a narthex (only substructures of which survive) that communicated with an 
oblong chamber to the south identified by the excavator as a diakonikon due to 
the quality of the finds discovered there.?? The analysis of hundreds of fragments 
of mosaic pavement from the collapse of the narthex and the so-called diakoni- 
kon have yielded a partial reconstruction of a dedicatory inscription that specifies 
a "renewal" (àvgvgó0n), probably of the mosaic pavement and not the whole 
church, in the year 572/73 (Figs. 5.6 and 5.7).? The basilica church itself com- 
municated directly with the cave by its north aisle, and immediately before the 
entrance to the cave the church pavement incorporated a four-line inscription in 
a tabula ansata (Figs. 5.6 and 5.8).3* The inscription names the bishop Jacob and 
the abbot Sozomenos and gives the date of 605 or 607.35 In the nave of the church 
another inscription before the chancel includes the name of the chorepiskopos 
(country bishop) Christophoros along with other officials and includes the date of 
its laying as 691 or 692, in other words well into the Umayyad period (636—750 
CE) It appears therefore that three different phases of construction were com- 
memorated with formal dedicatory inscriptions. Moreover, the repavings were 
not complete but left certain portions of the earlier floors intact. As far as we 
can tell, the sixth-century pavement of the entrance room remained in service in 
the church's early seventh-century phase, and it 1s certain that by the end of the 
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Figure 5.6 Sanctuary of Lot, Deir ‘Ain ‘Abata (Jordan), axonometric reconstruction 
of church with dated inscriptions indicated (after J. M. Farrant in Politis, 
“Sanctuary of Lot,” 362, fig. 10) 


seventh century when the nave received a new mosaic floor, the inscription from 
the north aisle before the cave entrance remained visible and continued to declare 
events now approximately 85 years distant. 

Several other churches present similar evidence of the “chapters” of their reno- 
vation history being literally spelled out on their floors. A dedicatory inscription 
from the eastern part of the nave of the basilica at Nabha in Lebanon, for example, 
dates the work of the mosaic to 557/58, approximately a century or more before 
one from the western portion of the nave dated either to 646 (on Pauline Donceel- 
Voute's reading) or 746, as other scholars have preferred (Fig. 5.9).°8 And we have 
already encountered the church at Zahrani, where multiple inscriptions attesting 
to the pious interventions of successive donors were visible simultaneously by 
the last phases of the church’s use, some having been explicitly repaired so as to 
continue to preserve older benefactors’ memory and prayers on their behalf (see 
Fig. 5.2). 





Figure 5.7 Sanctuary of Lot, Deir ‘Ain ‘Abata (Jordan), dedicatory inscription from narthex 
or diakonikon of the church (photo: S. Chouveraki in Politis, “Sanctuary of 
Lot,” 371, fig. 22) 





Figure 5.8 Sanctuary of Lot, Deir ‘Ain ‘Abata (Jordan), aerial view of the church showing 
mosaic pavements; cave entrance at end of left aisle (north) (photo: Politis, 
“Sanctuary of Lot,” 363, fig. 11a) 





Figure 5.9 Nabha (Lebanon), plan of church with dated inscriptions indicated (based on 
Donceel-Votite, Pavements des églises, fold-out plan no. 16) 
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Modernizing and “forgetting” 


Not all memory, however, was preserved. The memorialization of some donors’ 
offerings, and the prayers those records could implicitly or explicitly solicit, 
were silenced by later renovations to the site. At the church at Zahrani, for 
example, while numerous inscriptions continued to be visible and therefore 
“speak” to church-goers even after other subsequent restorations were made, 
there were at least two texts that were obliterated by later rebuilding, as we have 
seen (Fig. 5.3). 

At the North Church of Esbous (Hesban), two preserved floor levels in the 
sanctuary also allow us an unusually well-documented window onto two stages 
of the building’s “skin” and the different prayers that it fixed in its mosaic inscrip- 
tions. The upper layer of the presbytery pavement pronounced prayers “for the 
salvation of those who have made offerings” for the restoration of the altar under 
Deacon John.?? The pavement beneath also recorded a salvific prayer, but for a 
different set of individuals: at the foot of the synthronon, “For the salvation of 
Philadelphos and [his] son,” and in a medallion to the west, “For the blessed 
memory of Quintianos, the priest and for the salvation of his sons, Amen." 

Another noteworthy case can be seen at the small Basilica of Kaianos in the 
‘Uyun Musa Valley in Jordan where large sections of two layers of mosaic floor 
paving have been preserved, each with numerous commemorative inscriptions 
(Figs. 5.10-12). The lower, older pavement includes the name of the bishop 
Cyrus, who held office before 530,” providing a terminus post quem for the 
church's upper pavement, which the excavators have suggested was laid in the 
second half of the century.? Though only portions of the pavement of the sanc- 
tuary and nave from the lower church survive, they preserve the names of some 
eleven individuals (including the bishop) in six distinct inscriptions (Fig. 5.11). A 
greater proportion of the upper pavement was recovered, including several inter- 
columnar spaces and portions of the side aisles. The surviving portion of this later 
pavement preserves the names of twelve or thirteen individuals in six inscriptions 
(Fig. 5.12).^ Looking at the roster of donors remembered by inscriptions in the 
two phases of the church we notice some similarities: four of the names from the 
first pavement are repeated on the second, including a certain John, Salaman, 
Fidos, and Kasiseos (Table 5.1). As Leah Di Segni has pointed out, these are 
each common names in the area, and she suggests it is unlikely that the same 
individuals were in this case commemorated across the two quite distant phases of 
the church's history. While this is likely correct, it nevertheless remains possible, 
given evidence for recopying of earlier inscriptions as part of restoration work 
in other parts of the late antique Mediterranean.*° There are also certain perhaps 
significant parallels in the privileged position of these individuals in the two floor 
levels of our Basilica of Kaianos: two of the three figures named in the Greek 
inscription adorning the sanctuary of the lower level church reappear in the upper 
pavement — John and Kasiseos (though John is spelled differently) — and the only 
two named figural representations from the upper pavement (Fidos and John) are 
among the four repeated names from both levels. Still, even 1f one or more of the 
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Figure 5.10 ‘Uyun Musa Valley (Jordan), Basilica of Kaianos, photo of two superimposed 
layers of church pavements, looking west (photo after: Piccirillo, “New 
Churches,” 356, fig. 220, reproduced by permission of the Studium Biblicum 
Franciscanum) 


names repeated in the two floor levels was intended to perpetuate the memory 
of a benefactor of the early church, the majority of donors to the original church 
appear not to have been so lucky. No mention of Rabebos, for instance, the first 
individual named in the original sanctuary inscription, is found in the surviving 
portions of the later sixth-century layer. Though we need to be cautious of argu- 
ments from silence, especially as we lack large portions of the upper pavement, 
it is most likely that the names and record of benefactions for most if not all of 
those commemorated by inscriptions in the church’s first floor were buried and 
rendered invisible by the renovation of the pavement. 

A similar fate befell the prayers for the restorers of the baptistery at the Memo- 
rial of Moses that we encountered earlier (Figs. 5.4 and 5.5). Here the whole 
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Figure 5.11 ‘Uyun Musa Valley (Jordan), Basilica of Kaianos, plan of Lower Church 


(Piccirillo, “New Churches,” 313, fig. 101, reproduced by permission of the 
Studium Biblicum Franciscanum) 
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Figure 5.12 ‘Uyun Musa Valley (Jordan), Basilica of Kaianos, plan of Upper Church 
(Piccirillo, Mosaics of Jordan, 191, fig. 278. Courtesy of the Franciscan 
Custody of the Holy Land, Mt. Nebo, and the ACOR, Amman) 


baptistery was converted to some other ecclesiastical use and covered over by 
a new chamber that had an anepigraphic pavement and lacked a font. Baptisms 
were now performed in a new baptistery built at the very end of the sixth century 
against the south side of the church structure (Figs. 5.13 and 5.14). The font of 
the new baptistery was flanked left and right by an inscription written across two 
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Table 5.1 Location of inscribed names on the superimposed pavements of the Basilica of 
Kaianos in the ‘Uyun Musa Valley (Jordan), with repeated names indicated in bold 


Lower church benefactor inscriptions: 


— presbytery: Rabebos 
John 
Kasiseos 
— presbytery: GY’N (Gaiano) [Palestino-Aramaic] 
— nave: dating to Bishop Cyrus 
— W end nave: Obed, archdeacon 
Salaman 
— W end nave: Salaman, deacon 


Papion, deacon 
— W end nave: Milich/Milichios, monk(?) 
Fidos (son) of Amrilios 


Upper church benefactor inscriptions: 


— entrance: Theodore, priest 
— entrance, figures: Fidos 
John 
— SW corner: Anastasia 
Sabina 


— 3rd intercol. N aisle: Salaman 
Paul 
Maximos 

— 2nd intercol. S aisle: Matrona 

— 4th intercol. S aisle: | Fidos, deacon 
Thomas, deacon 
Elpidios, deacon 
Kasiseos, monk 


medallions in the mosaic pavement. The text begins on the left commemorating 
the completion of the construction of the church and baptistery with Christ's aid 
and continues on the right specifying that the work was carried out under the 
bishop Sergios in the year 597.4? The construction of the new baptistery at the 
Memorial of Moses at the end of the sixth century thus relocated and transformed 
the spatial setting for the performance of the ritual. Changing routes of access 
and spatial relations to the other ecclesiastical spaces would have transformed 
the “staging” of the ritual, reorientated the movements of the participants, and 
directed their attention to the pious deeds of their current bishop. The prayers 
for the salvation of the donors of the early sixth-century baptistery on the north 
side of the complex, however, were silenced, no longer read or uttered as they 
lay invisible beneath the chamber built atop them whose mosaic floor bore no 
evidence of their existence.^* 


Жжжж 





Figure 5.13 Mount Nebo (Jordan), Memorial of Moses, late phase plan with south 
baptistery showing mosaics (Piccirillo, Mosaics of Jordan, 149, fig. 193. 
Courtesy of the Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land, Mt. Nebo, and the 
ACOR, Amman) 





Figure 5.14 Mount Nebo (Jordan), Memorial of Moses, photo of south baptistery (photo: 
Piccirillo, Mosaics of Jordan, 150, fig. 197. Courtesy of the Franciscan 
Custody of the Holy Land, Mt. Nebo, and the ACOR, Amman) 
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Renovations to a church could intentionally preserve earlier chapters of the 
building’s history and with them perpetuate commemoration and prayers for the 
buildings’ earliest donors. When older commemorations were left visible, they 
continued to solicit prayers on behalf of those named. In some instances, as we 
saw at Zahrani, it is even clear that significant care went into the preservation of 
memory of certain individuals whose names and record of donations were overtly 
repaired. However, it is also evident that such acts of preservation were highly 
selective. More commonly, restorations rendered invisible earlier commemora- 
tive inscriptions and therefore resulted in the “forgetting” of individuals whose 
names the building’s surfaces once proudly declared. In other words, as church 
buildings changed over time, they shaped the way local communities both under- 
stood their own history and directed their prayers. 


Notes 


I am extremely grateful to Derek Krueger and Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony for the oppor- 
tunity to develop this work in the context of the “Prayer and Worship in Eastern Christi- 
anities, 5th-11th Centuries” Conference (Hebrew University, June 2014) and to the other 
conference participants for their collegial discussion and insightful comments. Special 
thanks too to Danny Richter and the anonymous reviewer for their helpful and constructive 
feedback. 
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Ann Marie Yasin, Saints and Church Spaces in the Late Antique Mediterranean: Archi- 
tecture, Cult, and Community (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), chap. 3, 
“Topographies of Honor and Piety: Praying for the Christian Benefactor,” 101—50. 

For example, the verbose nineteen-line text from the Church of John the Baptist at 
Oum Hartaine, Syria and a suite of mosaics from the Upper Church at Massuh, Jordon 
(Yasin, Saints and Church Spaces, 143-48). 

On the long history of “hyper soterias” and related formulae, see especially Jason 
Moralee, “For Salvation 5 Sake”: Provincial Loyalty, Personal Religion, and Epi- 
graphic Production in the Roman and Late Antique Near East (New York: Routledge, 
2004), esp. 69—93; Baumann, Spdtantike Stifter; and Janette Witt, "Hyper euches ": In 
Erfüllung eines Gelübdes: Untersuchungen zum Votivwesen in frühbyzantinischen Zeit 
(Diss. phil., Friedrich-Alexander-Universitát Erlangen-Nürnberg, 2006), esp. 59-73, 
187-90; Caillet, “Dédicaces,” 31; Patlagean, Pauvreté, 198; Haensch, “Financement 
de la construction,” 55-6. 

The primary publication on the church, discovered in the course of pipeline work in 
1950, is Maurice H. Chéhab, Mosaiques du Liban, 2 vols., Bulletin du Musée de Bey- 
routh 14—15 (Paris: Librairie d'Amérique et d'orient Adrien Maisonneuve, 1957), I: 
81—99 and II: pl. 36—58, plan nos. 5-7, with the chapter on the inscriptions: R. P. 
Mouterde, “Inscriptions de la basilique chrétienne du Nahr Zahrani prés Saida,” in 
Mosaiques du Liban, I, ed. Maurice Н. Chéhab (Paris: Librairie d' Amérique et d'orient 
Adrien Maisonneuve, 1957), 100—06. See also the summary in Donceel-Voáüte, Pave- 
ments des églises, 424—39. 

SEG 40: 1788: 'Eveluó|0n ё yéloo]lo ¿v n[n(vi) Tov]|viou mpalty іубік(тфуос̧) ё 
| tod avy’ é|tovc. “The paving of the mosaic was completed the first of the month of 
June, the year 651, 4th of the indiction (= 541 CE)." Cf. Donceel-Voüte, Pavements des 
églises, 425 and Mouterde, “Inscriptions de la basilique,” 100, no. 1. The date appear- 
ing on the mosaic, 651, needs to be read as referring to the era of Sidon, which begins 
in 111-110 BCE and therefore corresponds to 540/1 CE by our reckoning (Mouterde, 
“Inscriptions de la basilique,” 100; Donceel-Voüte, Pavements des églises, 425). On 
Byzantine dating systems, including local eras such as that of Sidon, see Venance Gru- 
mel, La chronologie (Traité d’études byzantines, 1) (Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1958), 207-26, esp. 216-17. 

SEG 40: 1789: Yn£&p | omtnpiac Balpaygov onoóuk(óvov) | (Kai) NesotéBov (кої) 
Bo(p)alyéoo vidv adtod &yes|po0n tò àpAoroó|ptov тйс &yío(c) &An|]oíag un(vi) 
Tovviov a’iv|dux(t1@voc) 5’ tod avy’ | ётоос. “For the salvation of Baracheos the subdea- 
con, and of Neestaros and of Baracheos his sons, the ambulatorium of the holy church 
was paved with mosaic, the first of June of the year 651, 4th of the indiction (= 541 CE).” 
Cf. Mouterde, “Inscriptions de la basilique,” 100, no. 2, and Donceel-Votte, Pavements 
des églises, 425-26. 

SEG 40: 1790: t | Exi tod [0£091A£0 |t&vov £m[okóz0v] | nuGv A[- - -] | koi T.[- - - Jvapiov 
| [кої - - - AJapuavoo | [- - - eb]AaBeotatov | [- - - ynv) A9ot]pov a’ | Пуб(акт!фуос).. 
told I [. . . ётоос]. “Under our most god-beloved bishop A... and T .. . (and) Damianos 
(and) the most pious . . . the first of Dystros . . ." Cf. Donceel-Voüte, Pavements des 
églises, 426 and Mouterde, “Inscriptions de la basilique,” 103, no. 4; Chéhab, Mosaiques 
du Liban, 91-2. 

The repairs are clearly visible in Chehab, Mosaiques du Liban, П: pl. LVI.1, albeit 
reproduced there in black-and-white. Pauline Donceel-Vo(tte notes that, despite the 
contrasting paleography and slightly mismatched coloration, the repairs, possibly 
required after an earthquake or simply due to wear here directly in front of the thresh- 
old, were carefully executed and the restorers took care to transcribe original names 
and titles of those commemorated (Pavements des églises, 426). 

SEG 40: 1792: ['Exouc] 9’ ёлі tod £o[Aope[otóto]u mpsoButépov | 'ApuA[a - - - &]- 
yngeoAoyn|[0n Kai EteALHOy] то xàl[v £py]ov: Keoópiw[og éxoin]|osv [palm]. “In the 
year 500, under the most pious priest Abyl(as?) the whole building was paved with 
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mosaic and completed. Kesarios made it. (= 389-90 CE)." Cf. Donceel-Voüte, Pave- 
ments des églises, 429 (with commentary); see also Mouterde, “Inscriptions de la basi- 
lique,” 104, no. 4. 

Though there is a gap at the beginning of the inscription, a significant expanse of white 
tesserae to the left of the q' character confirms that по digits preceded it and that the 
date of 500 (in the era of Sidon, which corresponds to 389/90 CE) can be considered 
secure (Mouterde, "Inscriptions de la basilique," 100; Chéhab, Mosaiques I: 94 and 
visible in photo П: pl. LVII.1). Though, as with the medallion inscription in the nave 
(see above, nn. 12-13), we cannot be certain that the repairs were carried out before 
the laying of the inscriptions of the narthex (and therefore visible to our hypothetical 
mid-sixth-century visitor), they were undoubtedly executed before the church fell out 
of use and therefore visible to visitors in its final phase. 

Donceel-Voüte, Pavements des églises, 429 and esp. n. 21; Mouterde, "Inscriptions de 
la basilique,” 104, no. 6. Another inscription just inside the threshold of the right side 
aisle was also patched in its first line, though here the damaged letters were replaced 
only with white tesserae: SEG 40: 1791: Т K0[pts, + - - - oi] |уоокАтрох svEdpEvor | 
тђу стаойу &yrjooocav Tt. “Lord . . ., the shipmasters having fulfilled a vow mosaicked 
the portico.” Cf. Donceel-Vo(te, Pavements des églises, 426-27 (with commentary). 
Based on style, Donceel-Voüte considers this portion of the pavement contemporary 
with that of the left side aisle, which bears the late fourth-century inscription (Donceel- 
Voûte, Pavements des églises, 426—27, 436), and Mouterde suggests similar dating on 
paleographic grounds (“Inscriptions de la basilique," 103, no. 5). 

SEG 40: 1793: . AOIZ [. . .]. npoeioóóia | тфу дюкоуікоу к’ vi | TovA(o tod ётоо[с] 
Ox’ | іудік(тфуос) В’. *. . . the vestibules of the diakoniká. The 20th of the month of 
July of the year 634, 2nd of the indiction (= 524 СЕ)” Cf. Donceel-Voüte, Pavements 
des églises, 431—32, 436. See also Mouterde, “Inscriptions de la basilique,” 104—5, 
no. 7 and Chéhab, Mosaiques, I: 95—96. 

The mosaicist and his son are also named at the end of the inscription. SEG 40: 1796: 
"Y nép àvanaosoc TOD тђс LaKapias | џуўитс Po00&ía (кої) ®лёр сотпріос ХаВојріоо 
åvayvóotov VIO ADTOD &ynoóo|0n co ówkovikóv £v um(vi) Maptiov к” livótx(tivoc) 
yv tod рех’ ётоос` Lovoia (kai) As@vtiov vid ad|tod | yn@wOn(tHv). “For the repose 
of Gottheias of blessed memory (and) for the salvation of Sabarios the reader, his son, 
the diakonikon was paved with mosaics. The 20th of the month of March, in the year 
645, 13th of the indiction (=535 CE). Sousias and Leontios his son having laid the 
mosaic. [monogram].” Cf. Donceel-Voüte, Pavements des églises, 434-35; see also 
Mouterde, “Inscriptions de la basilique,” 105—06, no. 10. The SEG entry also notes 
that in 11. 5—7, “the words Xovoía (кої) Aewvtiov vid were added and completed with 
ynpoOn(t6v) ог yngoOn(xov) in a space initially left uninscribed under ће mono- 
gram; subsequently avd|tobd, which had been forgotten after vid, was added in small 
irregular letters." 

SEG 40: 1794: "Hai to[d evaaB(eotatov) ?] | uov mp[eoButépov] | Zaag [oi 
Kap]|topopé[oavtsc] | tiv wée[wot]. “Under our . . . priest Sallos those who made 
the offering of the mosaic.” Cf. Donceel-Votite, Pavements des églises, 432-33 (with 
commentary); see also Mouterde, “Inscriptions de la basilique,” 105, no. 8. On the two 
phases of preserved fonts in this room, see Chéhab, Mosaiques, 84—85, 88, 96—97. 
SEG 40: 1795: l'evápooa | Xnpépag | LaBdptc | EDAaAiov. Cf. Donceel-Voüte, Pave- 
ments des églises, 433-34 and Mouterde,” Inscriptions de la basilique,” 105, no. 9. 
Donceel-Voüte, Pavements des églises, 436. 

SEG 27: 1019: Хари Osia ёлі tod tà л@ута Ogopueot(ó&tov) natpóc ruv kloa) 
поцёуос Hàiov &uck(ónzov) àvokoóopu]0n AH (ai) Ekooun|On tò iepóv tod Ө(єо)® 
SlAKOV(1)KOV ретй Tfjg £v abt àyiac колорђ0рос tfjg лал<у>үғуєсіос K(ai) TOD 
yapteotatov kn|Bopíoo orovòf "HAiov ryouuévou k(ai) npe(opurépov), &v natiq 
ФАЛ. (= Dhaßiov) Aaumadiov k(ai) Opéotov тфу Aapnp(o)v(&rov) un(vi) Ayovoto 
| xpóvov Ө" їуб(1ктіфуос), Tod ётоос оке’ тйс &napytac, onép соттурї@с MovonA(ou 
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су(оластіко®) K(ai) Lepyods yapetiic олёр | owtnpias DuUadéAgov су(оластіко?) 
K(ai) Гоо сх(Өластіко®) K(ai) лбутоу TOV aùtois д(о)фербутоу. Auév К(0)р1е. “Ву 
divine grace, in the days of our wholly God-beloved father and shepherd, Elias the 
bishop, the sacred diakonikon of God was reconstructed and adorned, with in it the 
holy pool of rebirth and the beautiful ciborium, through the efforts of Elias, hegu- 
men and priest, during the consulate of the clarissimi Flavius Lampadius and Flavius 
Orestes, in the time of the 9th indiction, in the month of August of the year 425 of 
the province. For the preservation of Muselios the advocate and of Sergo (his) wife, 
and for the preservation of Philadelphos the advocate and of Gothus the advocate 
and of all the members of their households. Amen, Lord.” Translation after Leah Di 
Segni (who omits the last two words included in her transcription of the Greek) “The 
Greek Inscriptions,” in Mount Nebo: New Archaeological Excavations, 1967—97, ed. 
Michele Piccirillo and Eugenio Alliata (Jerusalem: Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, 
1998), 429-30 (with commentary). On the site, see Eugenio Alliata and Susanna Bian- 
chi, “The Architectural Phasing of the Memorial of Moses,” in Mount Nebo: New 
Archaeological Excavations, 1967—97, ed. Michele Piccirillo and Eugenio Alliata 
(Jerusalem: Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, 1998), 151—91; Michele Piccirillo, 
Mosaics of Jordan (Amman: American Center of Oriental Research, 1993), 146; Anne 
Michel, Les églises d'époque byzantine et umayyade de la Jordanie, Ve—VIIIe siècle: 
Typologie architecturale et aménagements liturgiques (Turnhout: Brepols, 2001), 
335-36. 

Donceel-Votite, Pavements des églises, 261—67; Georges Tchalenko, Villages antiques 
de la Syrie du Nord: Le massif du Bélus a l'époque romaine (Paris: Geuthner, 1959), 
3:36—39 and 61, fig. 23. The church was not excavated nor its walls or phases studied 
at the time of its discovery in 1950; the provisional plan of the church is reconstructed 
on the basis ofthe surviving mosaics, which were lifted and transported to the National 
Museum in Damascus in the same year that they were discovered. 

SEG 20: 377: 'Eni tod £0Aa|Bsotátovu énxeokó|noo rjuàv AAsEavdpov | кё Мокіроо 
meplodevtod | кё Mapi npeopurépovu кё | Zaxyéov Stakdvov кої Eilak[óp]oo yartov 
&yneó0[n] | X(puwovóc) M(apiac) Г(буос). Cf. Donceel-Voüte, Pavements des églises, 
262 (with commentary and photo), with name Isakios corrected here to Iakobos as per 
SEG 20: 377 and SEG 40: 1746. The published edition in the SEG reconstructs the 
letters XMI at the end of the inscription as indicated (and translated) above, but they 
might also be the number 643, the psephos of Theos boethos, an apotropaic device. I 
thank an anonymous reviewer for this suggestion. 

SEG 20: 379 and SEG 40: 1748: + Kopie, + | + pvjnodntt ®A.A1Balviov tot Agovtiov 
| кё TOV TEKV@V ADTOD, StL | £05 pevog ua TOD ofkov | aùtoð àvevéoosv TO рёро[с 
abdtod тїс wnodeosoc, ётоос | Ev’, Ev руі YaepBepeté|+ ov ex’. Cf. Donceel-Voüte, 
Pavements des églises, 263 (with commentary and photo). See ibid., n. 16 on whether 
the date is perhaps 417 CE rather than 411 CE, but SEG 40: 1748 confirms Donceel- 
Voute’s reading of the year as 411 CE by the Cesarean era of Antioch. For the purposes 
of the present study the difference is negligible. 

SEG 20: 378: Kopie, | pvjoOntt Eb|osftou tod ‘Pag@ovoso|v tod ракарітоо кё TOV 
тё|куоу adtod, Оті EevEapEvo|c бра тоб oikov adTOD | &veváoosv TO uépo|c ADTOD тїс 
vnolóogoc. Cf. Donceel-Voüte, Pavements des églises, 262-63 (with commentary) 
as per SEG 40: 1747. An additional, fragmentary mosaic inscription in the first pre- 
served intercolumnation of the north colonnade rather straightforwardly commemo- 
rates the work of mosaic made possible by one Akylinos (Aquilinus) in the year 472 
CE (Donceel-Voüte, Pavements des églises, 264; SEG 20: 380 and SEG 40: 1749). 
Donceel-Voáüte suggests that based on the style of the surviving mosaics, the two east- 
ern panels of the nave as well as the south aisle belong to the 411 phase (Donceel- 
Voûte, Pavements des églises, 266). 

SEG 38: 1660: tX(pıot)é, po[nQi Ауасто[сіоо] ретй тїс yovevóg; Арду. | Хари 
tig [Ayi]ac Tpi&ó(oc) &[vevemOn] K(ai) ¿yego tò uaptópio(v) | тобто ёл[і tod] 
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осһој]тбто [k(ai) Pro]ypiotov [Өо]иб ёлоско(лоо) | om0(v)dé K(ai) [EmpEéAsig 
K(ai) - - Ja tov л[рес]В(отёроу) Х[о]циосг|[оо K(ai) Osw@dd[pov] - -ov. Xpóvov 
лрот[тс 1уд(1ктіоуос̧) [f ?]. Translation after Piccirillo, Mosaics of Jordan, 265. 
On the framing device of the tabula ansata, especially popular for mosaic dedica- 
tory inscriptions, see Sean V. Leatherbury, *Writing, Reading, and Seeing between the 
Lines: Framing Late Antique Inscriptions as Texts and Images," in The Frame in Greek 
and Roman Art: A Cultural History, ed. Michael Squire and Varity Platt (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, forthcoming). 

Haensch, *Financement de la construction," 49. 

Haensch, “Financement de la construction,” 54. Cf. Basema Hamarneh, “Geography of 
Devotion in Byzantine Arabia and Palestina: The Epigraphic Evidence," in Knowledge 
and Wisdom: Archaeological and Historical Essays in Honour of Leah Di Segni, ed. 
Giovanni Claudio Bottini, Leslaw Daniel Chrupcala, and Joseph Patrich (Milan: Ed. 
Terra Santa, 2014), 121—36, esp. 124. 

Robert Schick, The Christian Communities of Palestine from Byzantine to Islamic 
Rule: A Historical and Archaeological Study (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1995), esp. 
112-38; Robert Schick, *Archaeological Sources for the History of Palestine: Pales- 
tine in the Early Islamic Period: Luxuriant Legacy," Near Eastern Archaeology 61:2 
(1998): 74—108. 

The analysis and conclusions of the final excavation report (Konstantinos D. Politis, 
ed., Sanctuary of Lot at Deir 'Ain 'Abata in Jordan: Excavations 1988-2003 [Amman: 
Jordan Distribution Agency, 2012]) are summarized in Konstantinos D. Politis, “The 
Sanctuary of Lot at Deir ‘Ain ‘Abata in Jordan," in Christ is Here! Studies in Bibli- 
cal and Christian Archaeology in Memory of Michele Piccirillo, OFM, ed. L. Daniel 
Chrupcala (Milan: Edizioni Terra Santa, 2012), 355-79. 

The so-called diakonikon, the finds from which included "silver jewelry, fine gar- 
ments, basketry, leather objects and an inscribed parchment fragment," is described 
in Konstantinos D. Politis, “The Late Antique Period (Early Byzantine — Umayyad — 
Early Abbasid): Stratigraphy and Chronology,” in Sanctuary of Lot, ed. Konstantinos 
D. Politis, 119—22. In this portion of the report, the excavator calls the door at the 
southern end of the narthex, “the main entrance to the church" (Politis, “The Late 
Antique Period," 122 and caption to fig. 194), and indeed the surviving fragments 
of the wooden door panel and inscribed lintel point to an impressive portal (Politis, 
“The Late Antique Period,” 123; Konstantinos D. Politis, “The Carved Wood and Car- 
pentry,” in Sanctuary of Lot, ed. Konstantinos D. Politis, 371-74; Konstantinos D. 
Politis, “Architectural Fragments,” in Sanctuary of Lot, ed. Konstantinos D. Politis, 
159-68, lintel G4; Yiannis E. Meimaris and Kalliope I. Kritikakou-Nikolaropoulou, 
“The Greek Inscriptions,” in Sanctuary of Lot, ed. Konstantinos D. Politis, 411, inscr. 
nos. 10 and 11). In the church’s early phase there was also a doorway, later blocked 
up, into the north (left) aisle from the presumed pilgrims’ accommodation area to the 
north. David L. Chatford Clark considers this northern door the “entrance of choice” in 
the church’s pre-691 CE phase (“Monastic Space and Place: An Application of Space 
Syntax Analysis to the Monastery,” in Sanctuary of Lot, ed. Konstantinos D. Politis, 
170), but his analysis doesn’t appear to take adequate account of the utilitarian nature 
and evolution of the food preparation chambers (Area К.П) directly connected to the 
north side aisle, the stratigraphic report on which concludes: “After the pavement of 
the AD 605/7 mosaic in the north aisle of the church some rooms were remodeled and 
were subsequently filled in with natural accumulation and midden deposits as well as 
some deliberate dumping" (Politis, “Late Antique Period,” 152). 

+Елі tod | бутотбто | Пётро[о] ёлск(олох) | k(oi) E[b]Cotov &yopiévov | кої Тобууох | 
ёли[р]олоо K(ai) l'eopyí(ov) | oixovópo[v], £t véC? | avevedOn, т oxov]ó[n] | 
Тобуу(ох), G206óp(ov), | Лобуу(оо), Hov(ay@v). | + Косидс уеєфоӨ(ётпс). “In the time 
ofthe most holy bishop Petros and ofthe hegumen Euzoios and of the epitropos (admin- 
istrator) Ioannes and of the oikonomos (steward) Georgios (this mosaic pavement) was 
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renovated in the year 467, [through the zeal] of the monks Ioannes, Theodoros (and) 
Ioannes; Kosmas (is the) mosaicist" [= March 572 CE-March 573 CE].” Transcription, 
translation, and commentary in Meimaris and Kritikakou-Nikolaropoulou, “Greek 
Inscriptions,” 393—400, inscr. no. 1. In line with Politis’s site overview, which describes 
the mosaic as coming from the “entrance room of the church” (“The Sanctuary of Lot,” 
366), Meimaris’s and Kritikakou-Nikolaropoulou’s report on the inscription indicates 
that it probably belonged to the narthex (“Greek Inscriptions,” 393), but Politis writes 
in the same excavation report that the mosaic originally paved the diakonikon (Politis, 
“Late Antique Period," 119-22; Konstantinos D. Politis, “The Mosaic Pavements,” in 
Sanctuary of Lot, ed. Konstantinos D. Politis, 177). 

Politis, “Late Antique Period," 126-34. 

Елі tod ayl@t(dtov) лотрос т||н®©у TakdBov tod ёліск(блоо) K(ai) LoCw|pevod 
NHyovpéevon ёүёуєто ту WH|O@O(Ic), um(vi) Anpu (to), ((у)б(акт1ї®уос) v, ётоос o°. “In the 
time of our holy father Iakovos, the bishop, and of Sozomenos, (the) hegumen, the lay- 
ing of the mosaic was made in (the) month of April, in (the) 10th indiction, in (the) year 
500 [=April 605 CE, or April 607 CE].” Transcription, translation, and commentary in 
Meimaris and Kritikakou-Nikolaropoulou, “Greek Inscriptions,” inscr. no. 4, 401-03. 
There is a contradiction in the written dating formula, clearly due to scribal error, since 
April of the year 500 of the Era of Provincia Arabia did not fall in the tenth indiction 
but the eighth. So, the date should correctly read either April of 500 (Era of Provincia 
Arabia), 8th indiction (= April 605 CE) or April of 502 (Era of Provincia Arabia), 10th 
indiction (= April 607 CE) (Meimaris and Kritikakou-Nikolaropoulou, “Greek Inscrip- 
tions,” 402). See also Politis, “Mosaic Pavements,” 175—76; Politis, “The Sanctuary of 
Lot,” 358. 

+Елї tod 0goQuU(so)t(ütovu) Xpynotopdpov | лр(есВо)т(ёроо) | (кої) yopien(1c)- 
K(ónov) (koi) ZQvovog | np(soputépov) [(xai)] oikóvo|iu Kai Tadvvov Popíp[ov 
пр(еоВотёроо)?] kai 61 | оїктүто®, ёүёуєто то Epyov toðto тйс | vrpóosog тїс Bacvaktis 
TOD Gyi(ov) tónov | Ev n(n)v(i) KavOtkG, ivd(uctivoc) £', (00) Oc’: (koi) | Peopyi(ov) 
коуділбл(тох). + Тоблес Xavnáov. “In the name of the most Godloving Christopho- 
ros, (the) presbyter and chorepiskopos (country bishop), and of Zenon, (the) presbyter 
and oikonomos (steward), and of Ioannes son of Rabibos, [(the) presbyter?] and dioik- 
etes (administrator), this work of the mosaic pavement of the basilica of the holy place 
was made in the month of Xanthikos, in (the) 5th indiction, in the (year) 586; and (in the 
time) of Georgios (the) candelaptes (candle lighter). Ioapes, son of Sabneaos." Tran- 
scription, translation, and commentary in Meimaris and Kritikakou-Nikolaropoulou, 
“Greek Inscriptions," inscr. no. 5, 403-09. Here, as in the inscription before the cave 
entrance (see previous note), there is a discrepancy between the provincial year and 
indiction cycle. Meimaris and Kritikakou-Nikolaropoulou think a scribal error in the 
provincial year more likely, rendering a date of 692 CE (“Greek Inscriptions," 407), 
while Politis accepts the provincial year over the indiction (i.e. 691 CE) (“Mosaic Pave- 
ments,” 176—77; see also Politis, “The Sanctuary of Lot," 358—59). In the conservation 
work undertaken on the nave mosaic, portions of an older pavement were found below, 
which the excavator dates to the 605/07 phase of the church. Politis also notes that the 
late seventh-century renovation included the installation of a new ambo (on the site 
where one had stood in the early seventh-century phase, traces of which were found in 
situ), repairs made to the mosaic of the sanctuary, and the replastering of the walls and 
columns (Politis, “The Sanctuary of Lot," 364-65, and Konstantinos D. Politis, “The 
Conservation and Heritage Management of the Sanctuary of Lot at Dayr ‘Ain ‘Abata,” 
Studies in the History and Archaeology of Jordan 10 (2009): 259-68. 

SEG 30:1675: ёлі tod ayu(@tatov) (koi) осот(бтох) | тортуос Kai ёлско(лоу) ўифу 
| [Z]epynov (кої) Xepytou npsoporé(pov) |(kai) хороєлокол(оо) ўифу [&yéveto] | 1 
\ўуос(1с) &v un[vi. Xerveupptov] | їубік(тфуос) C tod Өбо’ Etov[c]. “At the time of 
our most holy and saintly hegoumen and bishop Sergios and of the priest and chorepis- 
copus Sergios the mosaic was made in the month of . . . in the 7th year of the indiction, 
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869 [by the Seleucid era] (= 557/58 CE).” Text and translation after Donceel-Voáte, 
Pavements des églises, 396-99 and Chaker Ghadban, “Inscriptions grecques et latine 
de Nabha,” Ktema 5 (1980), 105-07, no. 5. 

+ ёу урбуо1с TOD OolWT(ATOV) л(от)ро[с NUA(V) Kai ёліск(олоо) Mua Eélyngodbn т 
Léon тйс ayi(ac) | £xoíac u[e]rà Kai TOV | ёоо EUBS[AOV] (kai) то? уб|рӨ1кос ozo[vóti] 
Kootéov | dtak(6vov) Baotavov (кої) Toop o|[1]ak(óvov) TGot&p(ov) оікоубцоу év 
туі) dexepB(p)iov | iv(6ucttvoc) ts’ Tod тус Etovs +. “In the time of our very saintly 
father and bishop Michael, was mosaicked the central hall (nave) of the holy church 
with the two aisles and the narthex by the care of Kosteos, deacon, son of Bassianos, 
and of Joseph, deacon, son of Tzaiaros, both oikonomoi, in the month of December, 
15th indiction, year 1058 (= December 746 CE).” Text and translation after Ghadban, 
“Inscriptions grecques,” 108—10, no. 8. On the date, see ibid. and SEG 30:1676, contra 
Donceel-Votite, Pavements des églises, 397-99. 

SEG 29: 1610: Em [100 —- — éreAeió0n то @ү(зоу) Ovotact(r]piov) ozovóf| | 
Тобууоо diax(dvov) ®©лёр cotn(píac) TA[V ко]рлофор(одутоу). Piccirillo, Mosaics 
of Jordan, 250. 

SEG 29: 1609: "Үлёр | owtnpijas Pira|dérAQov I Kai 'HAtou | viod: А|рду. Piccirillo, 
Mosaics of Jordan, 250. 

SEG 45: 1990: `Үлёр ciac | uvńuns Kowtilavod лресђ(отёроо) | k(oi) | сотпріос TOV 
| adtod vékvov: | брду. Piccirillo, Mosaics of Jordan, 250. 

SEG 34: 1513: Eyy|oodn halt h &ywo(1étn) | E(k) KA(Nota) ёлі. vo(9) E(DAGBEotatov) 
| Короо £niok(ónzov). “This most holy church was paved with mosaic in the day of 
the most pious bishop Cyrus.” Translation: Di Segni, “Greek Inscriptions,” 451-52, 
no. 59; see also Michel, Eglises d’époque byzantine, 357. Bishop Cyrus is known from 
an inscription from the first baptistery of the Madaba Cathedral and, according to Di 
Segni, “must have held the episcopate before Elias, who was bishop in 530” (“Greek 
Inscriptions,” 452); cf. Piccirillo, “The Mosaics,” 318, generally suggesting a date 
prior to 530. 

Michele Piccirillo, *New Churches on Mount Nebo New Discoveries,” in Mount Nebo: 
New Archaeological Excavations 1967—1997, ed. Michele Piccirillo and Eugenio 
Alliata (Jerusalem: Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, 1998), 250; and Piccirillo, “The 
Mosaics,” 356. 

One name from this upper level, Fidos, appears twice — once in an inscription from the 
third intercolumnation on the north and once as the label of a figure depicted before the 
entrance at the west end of the nave — and these might or might not represent the same 
individual (see Table 5.1). 

We cannot be sure that the same individual is intended in each case, and it could be 
argued that the differences in listed offices and groupings of individuals suggest that 
different individuals are commemorated in the two phases. For example, in the lower 
pavement Fidos is described as the son of Amrilios and is grouped together in a lacu- 
nous inscription just inside the entrance at the west end of the nave with one Milich 
(or Milichios), a monk(?) (Michel, Églises d'époque byzantine, 357; Di Segni, “Greek 
Inscriptions," 454—55). In the upper pavement Fidos is identified as a deacon and 
shares his commemorative inscription in the third intercolumnation on the south with 
two fellow office holders, Thomas and Elpidios, as well as Kasiseos here identified as 
a monk (Michel, Églises d'époque byzantine, 356; and Di Segni, *Greek Inscriptions," 
456). A Fidos also appears, as indicated in the previous note, as one of the two labeled 
figures in a panel at the west end of the nave before the entrance (Michel, Églises 
d époque byzantine, 354). 

For example, Yasin, “Beyond Spolia.” 

SEG 8: 318: a) [Zd]v Bon|[Oeia] tod Kv(piov) Hy [@v I(noo)d] X(ptoto)d | &ceAeuo0n 
TÒ Epyov то? 1 ayiov vaod oov | TH фототц|ріо | b) ёлі Tod | осют(бтоо) Lepyiov | 
&ntok(ónov) xai Мортојрќох | Өвоф1\(&ст@тоъ®) лр=с|В(отёрох) Kai ryovué(vov), ёлі | 
тїс ts’ | їуб(їктїфуос), ётоос | vo". “With the help of our lord Jesus Christ, the work 
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of the holy church was completed, together with the baptistery, in the days of the most 
saintly bishop Sergios and of the most God-loving priest and hegumen Martyrios, in 
the 15th indiction, year 492.” Translation: Di Segni, “Greek Inscriptions,” 432; see also 
Michel, Eglises d’époque byzantine, 338. The stone font too names Sergios: SEG 8: 
319: a) ї | Хёруюс о | Gyiwt(atoc) ёлїско(тос) | TH Ө(ғ)ф. Tà сй | сої лросф[ёро T 5) 
T | Eri tod о|сот(бтоо) Морторіох nyovp(évov). . . . “Sergios, the most holy bishop, 
to God: Thine I bring to Thee. In the days of the most saintly hegumen Martyrios. . . .” 
Translation after Di Segni, “Greek Inscriptions," 432-33. 

The inscription on the stone font of the south baptistery was also subsequently partially 
deleted, likely, as Di Segni suggests, because it contained some liturgical formula that 
was later deemed unacceptable (“Greek Inscriptions," 432-33). See also Piccirillo, 
Mosaics of Jordan, 150; Michel, Eglises d'époque byzantine, 338. 


6 The power of the eucharist 
in early medieval Syria 


Grant for salvation or magical 
medication? 


Volker Menze 


Towards the end of antiquity, around 600, John Moschos reported in his Spiritual 
Meadow about two Syrian brothers who were money dealers in Constantinople.* 
When their father passed away, the younger brother returned to Syria to take over 
the paternal business, while the older one remained in the capital. Soon the older 
brother was disturbed by nightly visions of his brother in Syria fornicating with a 
tavern keeper’s wife. As the visions continued, he recalled his brother from Syria 
and questioned him about the matter. The brother swore by God that he had not 
fornicated with anyone. However, he admitted to having begun to be in com- 
munion with the “Severians,” the non-Chalcedonians, in his village. Opponents 
labeled non-Chalcedonians “Severians” after their former patriarch Severos of 
Antioch (512-18), one of the major theologians of the sixth century presented 
here as tavern keeper.! The latter insinuation has no factual basis, but it slanders 
the non-Chalcedonians: their spiritual leader is accused of conducting a busi- 
ness that was not respectable in the Roman world.” The “tavern keeper’s wife” 
refers to the non-Chalcedonian church, which had started to build its ecclesiastical 
structures following the persecutions of the 520s and 530s In other words, the 
Chalcedonian author interprets the celebration of a non-Chalcedonian eucharist as 
fornication — as unlawful intercourse with a condemned heresy. 

Hagiography may not be the obvious place to learn about eucharistic communi- 
ties and the meaning of the eucharist in general, but Greek and Syriac saints’ lives 
written after the Council of Chalcedon (451), from John Rufus to the time of John 
Moschos, include numerous examples of eucharistic miracles and stories about the 
eucharist.* Furthermore, a substantial number of canons and legal rulings from the 
Syrian Orthodox tradition of this time are concerned with the eucharistic offering.° 
Among the most relevant are canonical rulings by the bishops John of Tella (482— 
538) and especially Jacob of Edessa (630—708). As the eucharistic rite constituted 
the major ritual of Christian worship and the eucharistic elements its central objects, 
it seems appropriate to inquire as to the meaning of this noticeable concern with the 
eucharist as an aspect of late antique and early medieval Christian worship.’ 

After some short remarks on the eucharist and its importance in the historical 
context, this chapter addresses the production of the eucharist and the possibility 
of a doctrinally distinct marking of the eucharistic bread. The “heretical” eucharist 
was not regarded as a token of salvation but could appear in the heated doctrinal 
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controversies as a piece of dangerous magic that led to perdition.* But perceptions 
of one's own communion’s eucharist differed. Ecclesiastical authorities, especially 
bishops, regarded the eucharist as the voucher of salvation, while the laity — at least 
in part — regarded it as a magical medicine against earthly hazards? 


The ecclesiastical understanding of the eucharist 


Since the beginning of the fifth century, the eucharist not only played a central 
role in the Christian ritual as the bloodless sacrifice, it also moved to the center 
of the Christological controversy between the theological *schools" of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch.!° The eucharist and its meaning became of primary importance 
in both the *Nestorian" and Chalcedonian controversies.!! The question of the 
human and divine natures of Christ could not be separated from the sacrifice of 
his body in the liturgy. According to Cyril of Alexandria (412—444) — later vener- 
ated by both sides, supporters as well as opponents of the Council of Chalcedon in 
45] — the Logos and the flesh were inseparable. Only those who would receive 
the Son of God in the sacrament could achieve salvation; all others were excluded 
from it. In other words, seen through the eyes of a theologian, the partaking of the 
right eucharist was a matter of life and death. Christians may have regarded this 
as something of a curse, as a simple monk in John Moschos's Spiritual Meadow 
so well expressed it: “ ‘But truly, abba, all the sects speak like that sir: that if you 
are not in communion with us, you are not being saved.' I am a simple person and 
I really do not know what to do.”!? Be this as it may, by the end of antiquity, the 
eucharist had gained the major role in the soteriological question central to the 
Christological controversy. 

The terminology of Christian authors in referring to the sacrament varies 
greatly, often indicating the sacrament in general rather than the concrete objects 
“bread” or *wine."!^ How bread and wine were mixed — or if the sacrament was 
given separately, or under one species — varied in the different Christian tradi- 
tions. However, it was the eucharistic bread that plays the major role in the surviv- 
ing sources.? Sometimes it remains unclear — for example, in the communion of 
the sick — whether wine had any role at all, although in most cases we may assume 
that the consecrated bread was dipped in the wine (intinctio) before being brought 
to the sick by a deacon or any other trustworthy person.!° 


Production and handling of the eucharist 


John Rufus’s Life of Peter the Iberian dates from the end of the fifth century. It 
recounts the story of a Georgian prince and hostage at the court in Constantinople 
who fled the capital in the 430s and established himself as an ascetic and bishop 
in the Holy Land. The text grants a rare glimpse into the production of the eucha- 
ristic bread:!’ 


For he [Peter the Iberian] was not used to having [bread] brought like [those 
that were] coming from the market and offer [them], but he would send 
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someone suitable to where they were making bread and have [loaves of] 
bread prepared there, which were beautiful, white, and worthy for the obla- 
tion of God [and] yet very small in size. He [had] many like these made and 
dried [them] up and kept [them] in a clean vessel, [so that] where[ver] he 
went, he offered the holy oblation from these. 


As a non-Chalcedonian, expelled from his see 452/3, Peter the Iberian had become 
a vagabond bishop traveling Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia for more than three 
decades until his death in 491. Probably settling for usually only a few years, Peter 
lacked an institutional framework and proper facilities to prepare the eucharistic 
bread and therefore ordered a trustworthy person to have special bread baked for 
the eucharist at local bakeries.!* 

Production of the eucharistic bread became more elaborate and ritualized in the 
middle ages in all eastern liturgical traditions. Concerns included which ingredi- 
ents were to be used (in the Syrian Orthodox tradition, leavened dough from the 
best-quality flour, prepared with leaven from the last baking), who was allowed to 
do the kneading (a virgin, an unmarried priest or deacon, or a monk), when they 
did the kneading and baking (at sunset), and what they had to sing (psalms) while 
producing the bread.!? Similar ritualized instructions for preparing the eucharistic 
bread can also be found in the medieval Latin West, where the manufacturing 
process changed in the eleventh century: mechanical presses were used to pro- 
duce hosts that could bear designs.?? In the time of Peter, however, manufacturing 
presses had not yet been developed, and while serving different communities as 
itinerant bishop, he may not always have had the option to prepare fresh bread 
for every eucharistic service but kept the unconsecrated loaves in reserve in clean 
vessels. 

Numerous late antique sources emphasize the cleanliness, purity, even sacredness 
of the eucharistic vessels — usually a chalice and a paten.?! Given that the vessels for 
containing the eucharist were already considered sacred, the bread was even more 
so. Ecclesiastical canons demand persons handling the eucharistic bread to keep it 
pure, carry it with honor — in parchment, linen, or in a leaf of beet or cabbage that 
should be burned (or eaten!) after usage — and bury the unused fragments.? Men- 
struating women were not allowed to participate in the eucharistic liturgy at all.” 
In his fundamental study Bread and the Liturgy, George Galavaris concluded that 
the “awareness of the importance of the bread for the eucharist implies special care 
in distinguishing it, by relevant symbols or inscriptions impressed on it, from other 
kinds of bread.”*4 Unfortunately, literary sources are no help, as they scarcely even 
mention eucharistic bread stamps.” The Quaestiones et Responsiones by John of 
Tella, a sixth-century non-Chalcedonian bishop in exile, answers a query about what 
a faithful Christian should do when he “finds” a heretical oblation (qurbono): “It is 
right to flee from their [i.e. the ‘heretical’] oblate as from a poison of death.'?6 This 
indicates that in the sixth century, bread must have been marked or stamped in a way 
that made it possible for the faithful to identify a loaf as eucharistic bread — and also 
to be able to tell if it was “orthodox” eucharistic bread or that of another Christian 
party. Some bread stamps — eucharistic as well as others — have survived from late 
antiquity and the early middle ages that may help to illuminate this concern. 
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Eucharistic bread stamps 


In recent years Béatrice Caseau has contributed important analyses of (bread) 
stamps in several articles. The most encompassing study on eucharistic bread 
stamps remains Galavaris's Bread and the Liturgy.” Galavaris argues for the 
development from simple to more sophisticated eucharistic bread stamps through- 
out late antiquity.?? Their development follows the general trend of bread stamps 
that can often be identified as Christian through their use of Christian symbols 
such as a cross or dove but do not always indicate a eucharistic usage.”° 

Personal names on bread stamps, probably those ofthe owner ofthe bakery, cer- 
tainly exclude usage for eucharistic bread, while an inscription such as KAPIIOI 
ӨЕОҮ (“fruits of the Lord") may identify the stamp as a eucharistic one.*° One 
bread stamp bears a Greek inscription, TON APTON EIMIN [sic] TON [EMI] 
OYCION KYPIE XAPICE EIMIN [sic], “Our daily bread, Lord, grant us,” 
which Galavaris argues may likely indicate eucharistic usage (Fig. 6.1).?! Another 





Figure 6.1 Eucharistic bread stamp, terracotta, Egypt, fifth to sixth century (Courtesy of 
the Benaki Museum Athens) 
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eucharistic stamp shows a (western) stamp with a stag and trees, and a Latin inscrip- 
tion: + EGO SUM PANIS VIVUS QUI DE CELO DESCENDI (“I am the living 
bread that descends from heaven”).*? 

With these stamps, the whole loaf was impressed, baked, and then divided for the 
communion (see Fig. 6.2).? How Christians could identify “their” bread from other 
Christian eucharistic bread remains unknown, but it may be assumed that besides 
the language, regional or local differences existed. The local community knew the 
message its resident bishop had inscribed on the eucharistic bread. Especially in the 
heated debate after the Council of Chalcedon in 451, ecclesiastical authorities made 
sure that their flock would not take the wrong bread by mistake. Jacob of Edessa 
once received from Muslims a eucharistic oblation that they had acquired from the 
Greeks. He immediately recognized it — by its Greek inscription? — as heretical 
and returned it.?^ Obviously, in a closely knit society people knew their priests or 
bishops; but at the peak of the Christological controversy, especially in the 520s and 





Figure 6.2 Syrian eucharistic bread as loaf (Courtesy of Mor Polycarpus, Dayro d-Mor 
Ephrem, Glane/NL) 
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530s, when a good part of the ecclesiastical hierarchy in the Near East had probably 
been exchanged, the communities may have been in doubt about the orthodoxy of 
their clergy and the eucharist offered by the newly instated priests and bishops. 
One of the quarrels between Chalcedonians and non-Chalcedonians concerned 
the so-called 7risagion, the biblical Sanctus that formed part of the Anaphora, the 
prayer of consecration recited over the bread and wine.?? This prayer and acclama- 
tion “О holy God, О Holy Mighty, О Holy Immortal, have mercy on us,” seems 
to have started as a regional eastern peculiarity in the fifth century, but the inser- 
tion of “who has been crucified for us” before the prayer caused a fierce doctrinal 
controversy in the sixth century? The non-Chalcedonians regarded the “who has 
been crucified for us" as explanation to highlight Christ's soteriological role for the 
believer.?" It is therefore not surprising to find the acclamation part of the Trisagion 
ATIOC О @EOC, АГІОС ICXYROC, АГІОС AGANATOC (“О holy God, O Holy 
Mighty, O Holy Immortal") on eucharistic bread stamps as a twentieth-century 
example from the Coptic Church shows (Fig. 6.3). As an almost identical wooden 
bread stamp possibly dates to the twelfth century, the Trisagion motif existed in the 





Figure 6.3 Coptic bread stamp, wood, twentieth century (author's photograph) 
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Figure 6.4 Syrian eucharistic bread stamp, twelve crosses symbolizing the twelve apostles, 
wood, twentieth century (Courtesy of Mor Polycarpus, Dayro d-Mor Ephrem, 
Glane/NL) 


Coptic tradition for at least 800 years.?* The Trisagion was introduced to the Coptic 
liturgy in the fifth century, and although it cannot be proven that non-Chalcedonian 
Christians already used this phrase on their bread stamps at this time, it is highly 
unlikely that the Coptic Church only started to use late antique key phrases in Greek 
letters in the high middle ages, when the Church had by then been separated from 
Greek-speaking Christendom for centuries.?? In other words, just as liturgies and 
liturgical practices remained stable over centuries, the use of the 7risagion on non- 
Chalcedonian bread stamps might well have originated in the Chalcedonian contro- 
versy of the sixth century.* However, as late antique eucharistic bread stamps may 
partially also have been manufactured from wood like today's stamps (see Fig. 6.4) 
and are therefore not preserved, an answer remains speculative. 


The power of the eucharist: grant for salvation and/or 
magical medicine? 
In the wake of the Chalcedonian controversy, the ritual of the eucharist — that 1s, 


the breaking of the eucharistic bread — became a marker of orthodoxy: 


When he [Peter the Iberian] came to the fearful breaking of the bread, with 
all groaning and anguish of heart and many tears, as was his custom, so much 
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blood burst forth when he broke [it], so that the holy table was sprinkled all 
over. . . . He quickly turned and saw the Lord standing at his side, encourag- 
ing him and saying to him, “Bishop, break [it]! Do not be afraid! I did this for 
the sake of my glory and not for yours, so that everyone may learn where the 
truth is and who possesses the orthodox faith.*! 


Christ proves Peter’s orthodoxy — and thereby also his sanctity — by turning the 
eucharistic bread into bloody flesh.? John Rufus, author of the Life of Peter, 
reports a similar miracle in his Plerophoriae, when the faithful took the eucharist 
home, only to find it later turned into the flesh and blood of Christ.? In contrast, 
in John Rufus's accounts, Chalcedonian eucharistic bread is rotten and the wine 
has turned into vinegar. 

The divine approval of orthodoxy by the eucharistic miracle was not exclusive 
to non-Chalcedonian authors. Almost a century later, John Moschos narrated sev- 
eral such miracles, in his case as proof of the orthodoxy of the Council of Chal- 
cedon: two stylites on their column (one Chalcedonian, one non-Chalcedonian) 
try to win each other over, until the Chalcedonian asks to be given the opponent's 
eucharistic portion. He throws first the non-Chalcedonian and then a Chalcedo- 
nian eucharist in a pot of boiling water. The heretical eucharist is dissolved into 
the boiling water while the orthodox one cools it down.*? Other stories tell of 
the eucharistic bread taken up in a flash of lightning and the reserved sacrament 
sprouting shoots.^ 

The perception of the eucharist in real life, however, seems to have been more 
profane than hagiographers would have us believe and ecclesiastical authorities 
would have wished. Some of the ecclesiastical canons of the sixth century indi- 
cate that priests needed to be reminded of the basic sacredness of the eucharist, to 
keep it clean and pure. Some priests also had limited understanding of the eucha- 
ristic liturgy and made fools of themselves at the altars.“ Those clergy needed 
to be instructed that the eucharist did not provide ordinary food and drink for 
the body. The Church postulated that eating the consecrated bread as physical 
nourishment would not bless the receiver but make him sick, citing 1 Corinthians 
11:27-34: “Whoever, therefore, eats the bread or drinks the cup of the Lord in 
an unworthy manner will be answerable for the body and blood of the Lord... . 
If you are hungry, eat at home, so that when you come together, it will not be 
for your condemnation.” Therefore, deacons and priests should be watchful not 
to prepare too many eucharistic elements, as they would either become stale or 
the clergy might greedily consume them as food instead of seeing them as “awe- 
inspiring Mysteries."^* Indeed, a new type of ascetics called Nazirites had estab- 
lished themselves in Syria in the fifth century and apparently tried to live off 
the eucharistic elements alone. They therefore received some extra bites and sips 
from the eucharistic offering.” 

The attitude of the nonascetic, nonmonastic laity varied even more, from com- 
plete ignorance to the well-educated faithful who not only wished to regularly 
participate in the communion but insisted on receiving the eucharist from some- 
one whom they believed to be personally upright or even holy.?? Villagers might 
ask a holy man, “How, blessed sir, does the oblation that a man receives profit 
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him? For what [purpose] is the oblation?"?! On the other end of the scale, already 
Gregory of Nazianzos forbade any personalized eucharistic service, claiming 
that the ordained clergy fulfilled a subsidiary function only, making “no addition 
whatever to the rites that are performed, although he be an angelic and heavenly 
man in his character, nor does he detract anything from the divine grace, if he has 
lived a degraded and low life.”5? Severus of Antioch considered the epiclesis, the 
eucharistic prayer spoken by the offering priest, to be essential for the consecra- 
tion of the eucharistic material: “It is not the offerer himself who, as by his own 
power and virtue, changes the bread into Christ’s body, and the cup of bless- 
ing into Christ’s blood, but the God-befitting and efficacious power of the words 
which Christ who instituted the mystery commanded to be pronounced over the 
things that are offered.” However, this hardly persuaded the laity, some of whom 
questioned the personal integrity of the local clergyman who offered them the 
eucharist. 

Probably even worse in the eyes of the Church, the eucharistic bread was 
misused as an apotropaic amulet. This of course was nothing completely new 
and should not have come as a surprise to the institutional Church. Already in 
pre-Constantinian times the Traditio Apostolica credited the eucharist with the 
magical power of protecting the faithful against deadly poison.** The sacrament 
of the eucharist in general has been regarded as “magic” in modern scholarship 
because of the action of reciting words that would convert bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ.?? Late antique theologians certainly did not share this 
perspective, as in their worldview “magic” remained a pejorative term reserved 
for non-Christian divinations.?6 However, a Christian holy man might advise the 
sprinkling of holy water on a sick animal while at the same time forbidding the 
casting of incantations.?? He did not facilitate defining the fine line between magi- 
cal, illicit divinations and licit calls for God’s help by using blessed or sacred 
tools, such as relics or eulogia, including blessed bread. 

When Jacob of Edessa was asked if it is permissible to tie pieces of the eucha- 
ristic bread to an amulet-necklace and wear them, or to put them into the owner’s 
bed or the walls of his home, the learned bishop was not amused. He remonstrated 
that the eucharist should in no way be compared to common things, and not even 
to otherwise venerable Christian objects like the cross, the bones of saints, or 
sacred vessels. The eucharist should never be used for the protection of something 
physical, such as a house, garden, or vineyard: “The consecration of the holy mys- 
teries is for the redemption of the living and not for possessions and the healing 
of animals."5* The proper eucharist should always remain the food of the soul for 
those in Christ and be given as a token for the resurrection of the dead and eternal 
Ше.” 

Lay persons, however, held different views and apparently requested their 
parish priests to celebrate the eucharist in their fields and vineyards to protect 
their crops and cattle. How such a eucharistic celebration in the fields and vine- 
yards might have been staged is not recorded in the surviving sources from early 
medieval Syria, but its motivation is certainly the same as that behind the well- 
known eucharistic processions through the fields in late medieval Europe.® The 
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eucharistic stories from this time are legion. No doubt some of the individual 
solutions found to assist the faithful with protection or fertility in later periods, 
such as scattering a pulverized eucharistic wafer in the garden or placing it in a 
stable or even a hive, were similarly practiced in Syria centuries earlier.é! It may 
not have been uncommon to put pieces of the eucharist in the fodder and water 
of the livestock — or, alternatively, to put it around animals' necks as apotropaic 
amulets — to protect from sickness and death what was without doubt the most pre- 
cious property of any rural population.” In other words, bypassing the problem of 
illicit divination, some among the laity rather mundanely replaced the promise of 
spiritual salvation through the eucharist with the hope of saving their possessions. 


Жжжж 


The eucharist became arguably the most sacred object in Christian worship during 
late antiquity. However, in contrast to many other sacred objects, the eucharist was 
a very inexpensive and easily reproducible object. To make it precious, it needed 
to be prepared not in an ordinary way but handled with utmost purity, from its 
production via the ritual until consumption and final disposal. Chalcedonian and 
non-Chalcedonian clergy were obviously strongly opposed to each other’s eucha- 
rist and demonized their opponents’ sacrament. Thereby both sides attributed sin- 
ister magical powers to a “heretical” eucharistic offering. The non-Chalcedonian 
bishop John of Tella called the “heretical” eucharistic bread “the poison of death,” 
while the Chalcedonian John Moschos narrated how a non-Chalcedonian husband 
ran after his wife, grabbed her at her throat, and forced her to spit out the Chalce- 
donian eucharistic portion, an action for which he was condemned.9 In effect, the 
sacrament's powers, whether spiritual or magical, were understood rather simi- 
larly among Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian ecclesiastics.“ 

Investing the sacraments with magical powers certainly did not facilitate 
instruction of the laity in the crucial role of the eucharist in achieving salvation. 
A lack of education among the lower clergy in the time of doctrinal controversy 
and persecution probably also allowed the laity to come up with rather earthly 
interpretations of and applications for the eucharistic bread. Even when ecclesias- 
tical canons forbade certain actions as uncanonical, this did not have the intended 
effect. Taken out of the contemplative world of the churches, as well as from the 
battleground of Christological concerns about salvation, the sacrament turned into 
a universal token of protection for the villagers’ households, stables, and lands 
against misfortune.® In this way, the eucharistic bread could serve as a magical 
medicine against earthly evils that endangered people's daily struggle for survival. 


Notes 


* [am grateful to Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony and Derek Krueger for including my article 
in this volume and for their critical readings. I thank Derek also for improving my 
English and Iuliana Soficaru and Robert Wisniewski for references. I am also much 
indebted to the two anonymous reviewers who provided many critical insights as well 
as further bibliography. 
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7 The transmission of liturgical joy 
in Byzantine hymns for Easter 


Derek Krueger 


A fifth-century Greek Christian hymn for the last Sunday before Lent describes 
how “Adam sat and wept opposite / The delight of Paradise beating his eyes with 
his hands.” The entire congregation joins in the kontakion’s refrain “O Merciful 
One, have mercy on the one who has fallen.” The cantor even calls on Paradise to 
join in the weeping, bidding its trees to shed tears from their leaves and to bend 
earthward in postures of repentance.! A closely related ninth-century kanon hymn 
for Morning Prayer on the same day has the entire choir singing in Adam’s voice, 
“I weep, I groan, I lament, / as I look upon the cherubim . . . set to guard the gate 
of Eden . . . / Woe is me! I cannot enter.” Eleventh-century books of liturgical 
melodies indicate a mournful melisma on the word “lament.”? On Good Friday, 
a kontakion hymn of the sixth-century master Romanos the Melodist encourages 
all in attendance to join with the whole of creation to “shudder and groan at the 
Creator’s suffering,” recoiling in terror at the crucifixion.* But Christian affect 
shifts over the course of the year from lamentation to joy, and by contrast, the sev- 
enth-century kanon hymn for Easter attributed to John of Damascus encourages 
listeners to “sing [Christ’s] praises” and take communion “in divine joy.” “Let us 
be radiant,” the singers declare to themselves. Christ himself commands them to 
“Rejoice!,” just as he once greeted the women who had come to his empty tomb. 
In celebration of the resurrection, Christians should even “leap” or *dance.'? This 
Paschal Kanon thus transmitted ebullience, encouraging appropriate sentiments 
in response to the salvific deeds of God. 

Working at the intersection of Byzantine liturgy, the history of emotions, affect 
theory, and ritual and performance studies, I explore one aspect of Byzantine 
Orthodox liturgy as an affective environment, a cycle of performances that both 
expressed and shaped emotions. I do so by focusing on hymnography for Easter, 
both by looking at individual compositions and by considering their integration 
into larger prayer services.$ This essay traces the Paschal Kanon from its com- 
position in Jerusalem in late antiquity to a performance context in ninth-century 
Constantinople to pose questions about the role of liturgy in the formation and 
transmission of affect. Liturgical services interweave readings, prayers, decla- 
rations, and hymns, thus creating intertextual or interliturgical environments 
where liturgical texts comment on each other and together shape the experience 
of ritual. 
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In Liturgical Subjects: Christian Ritual, Biblical Narrative, and the Formation 
of the Self in Byzantium, 1 focused particularly on the role of liturgy in generating 
penitential self-regard, at the coaxing of compunction and tears, and the perfor- 
mance of reflexive or inwardly directed lament. I argued that Byzantine liturgists 
encouraged penitence as the primary and normative disposition of the Byzantine 
liturgical subject. Penitential liturgies expressed grief most acutely in the first 
person singular, presenting a ritualized "T" in an abject state. In contrast, much of 
the language of joy in the Byzantine Orthodox liturgy is expressed collectively, in 
the first person plural, the speech of an elated “we.” Easter thus pivoted from the 
penitential self to the joyous congregation.’ Focusing on joy illustrates a broader 
range of liturgical affects central to the rhythms of the Byzantine calendar. In 
essence, my investigation gets to the heart of ritual studies in Byzantium: How did 
Byzantines expect their liturgy to work? 


The Paschal Kanon and the emergence of a new 
hymnographic form 


After forming grief and lament during Lent and Holy Week, the Byzantine Ortho- 
dox liturgy altered the way it called upon the emotions, instilling joy in response 
to the resurrection. The most famous hymnographic mechanism for this festive 
shift is the seventh-century Paschal Kanon composed for Morning Prayer, or 
Orthros, on Easter Sunday, which begins, “The day of resurrection." Later tradi- 
tion follows the earliest Greek manuscript witness, Sinai Gr. NE МГ 5 and Sinai 
Gr. NE MI 56 of the eighth or ninth century, in attributing the hymn to “John the 
Monk,” presumably John of Damascus (с. 675—749), a monk and hymnographer 
at the Church of the Anastasis in Jerusalem.? As Stig Simeon Freyshov warns, 
however, with respect to questions of authorship in Byzantine hymnography, 
“ascriptions to hymn composers are in part notoriously untrustworthy."!? Thus for 
our purposes, we shall remain agnostic about whether John of Damascus is the 
author of this hymn. 

The Paschal Kanon employs not only emotional vocabulary but also affective 
rhetoric to encourage celebration. 


Come let us share in the new fruit of the vine, in divine gladness [тўс Bias 
evepoovvyc], and in the kingdom of Christ, on the glorious day of the Resur- 
rection, as we sing his praise as God to all the ages.!! 


Over the course of eight odes, the hymn both expresses rejoicing and attempts to 
instill it, commanding the very interior dispositions that the text expresses. The 
hymn describes, prescribes, and performs ritualized affect. 

The kanon form emerged in the seventh century to augment a practice, common 
to Judean monasteries and parish churches since the late sixth century, of chant- 
ing eight or nine biblical songs, or canticles, during Morning Prayer.'* Appar- 
ently, liturgists regarded the Canticles as insufficiently responsive to the liturgical 
calendar, and composers and poets in and around Jerusalem gradually began to 
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create new works, initially for major feasts, to adjust the focus of the service to the 
festal season and the lectionary.'? The Paschal Kanon may be one of the earliest 
composed to conform Morning Prayer to a liturgical moment. Moreover, while 
scholars have primarily understood kanon hymns as an element of monastic, and 
not the so-called secular or cathedral, liturgy, this assumption merits rethinking. 
Two of the greatest composers of early kanons, Andrew of Crete and John of 
Damascus, were attached to the Church of the Anastasis in Jerusalem in the late 
seventh century, not to monasteries of the Judean desert. Andrew soon joined 
the staff of the Church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople as a deacon and later 
became the Metropolitan of Crete, celebrating in the cathedral at Gortyna. If the 
origins of the kanon were monastic, it quickly found its way into the cathedral rite 
of Morning Prayer.!^ 

While literary analysis of the Paschal Kanon assists in understanding its mean- 
ing, its function depended on its use in specific liturgical contexts. Despite the 
lack of a complete liturgical rubric for seventh-century Jerusalem, many contents 
of the Easter services at the Church of the Anastasis in late antiquity are attested 
by Georgian language lectionaries and hymnals. Their evidence can be supple- 
mented by later Greek sources to reconstruct the shape of the liturgy from the 
Easter Vigil on Holy Saturday to Easter Morning Prayer and Divine Liturgy.'? The 
hymn later traveled to the capital to become an integral element of subsequent 
Byzantine Easter celebrations. The Constantinopolitan monastic typikon, or rule, 
of the Stoudios Monastery prescribes a ninth-century performance context for 
the Paschal Kanon.!6 This rubric is still largely observed in the received tradition 
of the Greek Orthodox Church as represented in the Pentekostarion, the service 
book for the movable cycle from Easter to Pentecost." Reading the hymn both 
independently and in light of the rest of the Stoudite Easter Morning Prayer ser- 
vice permits a greater appreciation of the poem's liturgical effects and allows us 
to consider the liturgy as a theater for the formation of emotions. 


The emotional register of the Paschal Kanon 


The Paschal Kanon opens with the words, “The day of resurrection [Avactacews 
Tiuépa]," a phrase that echoes the opening of an Easter sermon of Gregory of 
Nazianzos, which begins, “It is the day of resurrection and an auspicious begin- 
ning. Let us be made radiant by the feast and embrace each other" (Or. 1.1). Oth- 
ers have demonstrated the Kanon's close intertextual relationship with Gregory's 
Oration 1 and a looser reliance on his Oration 45. In fact, as André Lossky has 
shown, the hymn assembles a bricolage of phrases and images drawn from the 
lections appointed for the day, the Psalms, typological models culled from other 
parts of the Bible, these patristic sermons, and the sequence of biblical canticles 
that kanon hymns supplemented or replaced.'* This imbrication, typical of Byz- 
antine hymnography, reassembles and mediates varied elements in a composi- 
tional whole. Ninth-century Stoudite practice assigns the reading of Gregory's 
first oration to the Morning Prayer service, but it is unclear whether in its original 
seventh-century performance context the source would have been heard along 
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with the hymn.'? On one level, the hymn and its language can stand alone to 
express joy in the resurrection; nevertheless, the Stoudite performance practice 
would reinforce key images and locutions common to the hymn and the sermon. 
Regardless of its sources, the Paschal Kanon’s emotional rhetoric raises questions 
about how the hymn expects to work upon its singers and audience. 

The first stanza, or troparion, of Ode | hearkens back to the biblical canticle 
that the ode replaces, namely the Song of Moses, which celebrates the crossing 
of the Red Sea with the declaration, “I will sing to the Lord, for he has triumphed 
gloriously” (Ex 15:1). Associating Easter with the ancient type of the Passover, 
the Exodus, and the passage across the Rea Sea, the hymn declares, 


The day of Resurrection [Avactdcews ńuépa], let us be radiant, O peoples! 
Pascha, the Lord’s Pascha; for Christ God has brought us from death to life, 
and from earth to heaven, as we sing the triumphal song.”° 


The call to “be radiant” [AapmpvvOapEv] connects sense perceptions, vision, and 
perhaps the feeling of suffusing warmth with the desired emotional state. In the 
predawn hours, the congregation join themselves to the rising sun. The following 
verse advises, 


Let us purify our senses, and in the unapproachable light of the resurrection 
we shall see Christ shining forth [260стрблтоутој], and we shall hear him say- 
ing boldly “Rejoice! [Xaipete],” as we sing the triumphal song.7! 


The triumphal affect thus results from proper hearing and seeing. The congre- 
gation should see the light and become the light. The call to become radiant 
encourages one to conform to or reflect Christ, since he now shines in the light 
of the resurrection.? Christ himself issues the demand to rejoice, an apparently 
redundant order since the song is already in progress. In fact, the redundancy of 
the requests for particular emotional states remains a key feature of the kanon 
in much Byzantine hymnography, likely following the example of some of the 
canticles and the psalms. 

These themes of light, sound, and the call to rejoice recur throughout the poem. 
The ninth ode extends the exhortation to the Holy City and the Virgin Mary. 


Shine, shine [pmtiCov, фотіќоо], О New Jerusalem, for the glory of the Lord 
has risen upon you. Dance now and exult [aydAAov], O Sion, and you too 
delight [tépzov], pure Mother of God, at the arising of him to whom you 
gave birth.” 


The poet quotes the Septuagint version of Isaiah 61:1 (LXX 60:1, “Shine, shine, 
О Jerusalem, for your light has соте”) to pair Jerusalem’s reaction with Christ’s 
brilliant resurrection. Even the city should dance with joy. If the church itself 
constitutes the city of Jerusalem, the call is reflexive, with the stanza seeking to 
generate in the congregants the reaction it already expresses. 
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The fifth ode provides a different instance of redundancy. Here the singers 
instruct themselves, “Let arise in the early dawn, and instead of myrrh, offer 
praises to the Master” (5.1). They allude to the account in Mark 16 and its vari- 
ant in Luke 24 (but not in Matthew 28), where the biblical Marys bring spices to 
Christ’s tomb, anticipating anointing his dead body. Late ancient lectionaries for 
Jerusalem assigned Mark 16:1-8 to the Divine Liturgy on Easter Sunday, so the 
story would be quite familiar, even it if had not yet been read out.” In substituting 
praises for myrrh, the singers both recapitulate and improve upon their biblical 
prototypes. The Marys came mourning; but this 1s the wrong emotion. When, in 
the Gospel of Matthew, Christ meets the myrrhbearers along the way, he speaks 
to them with the word “Xaipete,” both “Greetings!” and “Rejoice” (Mt 28:9). 
Indeed this is the very greeting that the singers encourage themselves to hear in 
Ode 1. It is Christ's own first greeting to his followers on Easter. At a later date, 
as the manuscript Jerusalem Hagios Stavros 43, copied in 1122, attests, the kanon 
was immediately preceded by the Easter declaration, “Greetings, Christ is risen!” 
to a group of women in the church playing the role of the myrrhbearers, a small 
piece of liturgical theater representing these biblical еуепіѕ.25 

The singers have already accepted their invitation to ritual action, having risen 
already at dawn, if they have not rather been up all night. Now they sing joyfully 
at precisely this hour. The effect 1s logically peculiar, but, apparently, liturgically 
normal, as the congregation becomes not the myrrhbearers but their ideal Chris- 
tian fulfillment, a worshipping body already performing the prescribed deeds, 
rising and praising. The seventh ode returns to the myrrhbearers and the appointed 
lection from Mark, this time to present the progression of their emotions as a 
model for emulation: 


The holy women hastened after you with sweet spices. The One whom they 
sought with tears as a mortal, they worshipped with joy as the living God, and 
they proclaimed the mystic Passover, O Christ, to your disciples.?é 


In response, the congregation describes its own activity: “We feast death’s slaugh- 
ter [Gavátov &орт@Сонву уёкросту]. . . Leaping for joy, we sing hymns of praise 
[скіртфутес DuvodpEv]” (7.3). 

Even earlier in the hymn, the call to ritualized celebration already extends 
beyond the voice to the feet. The poet invokes “God’s forebear David,” who “danc- 
ing, leapt before the Ark [2 Kgdms 6:16—19].” But if the Ark was а “mere shadow 
[oximdovc],” Christ is the “fulfillment of types [tiv tõv соцВолоу éxBaot].” 
Therefore, “Let us, God’s holy people, rejoice” (4.4). While it is unlikely that 
the singers actually leapt at this point, they figure themselves a few verses later, 
“pressing forward to the light . . . with joyful steps [àyoAXopévo noóí(]" (5.2). 
They declare to themselves: 


With torches in our hands let us go out to meet Christ as he comes from the 
grave like a bridegroom, and with the festive ranks of Angels, let us together 
feast God's saving Passover.?’ 
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This stanza refigures the singers’ own ritual movement, their candlelight proces- 
sion into the church at the opening of the Easter Morning Prayer, already attested 
in the seventh-century Georgian version of the liturgy at Jerusalem, not as a move- 
ment inward into the architectural space but as a procession toward the Holy Sep- 
ulcher, encountering Christ, as did the apostles, while on the гоай 28 We might 
speculate about the effects of such a procession in the architectural context of 
the Church of the Anastasis at the hymn’s first performance as the congregation 
approached the Anastasis rotunda and the aedicule containing the empty tomb. But 
perhaps by the time the hymn was sung, such a procession had already occurred.?? 

Within the language of the hymn, the congregants process as the Church itself, 
toward Christ the Bridegroom and their own wedding with him. Their mood 
should match those of the angels whose movements and voices they have joined. 
The sixth ode may even clarify the goal of their travels: Christ has harrowed “the 
deepest parts of the earth,” and “shattered the everlasting bars of those that were 
fettered” (6.1), now he has “opened to us the gates of Paradise” (6.2). In any case, 
the rejoicing at the promise of salvation that the hymn encourages from its singers 
is well underway. As the ninth ode declares, “You have truly promised that you 
will be with us unto the end of time, O Christ. And we the faithful rejoice” (9.2). 
The command to feast in Ode 7 carried additional meaning: the hymn’s perfor- 
mance expressed elation in the Easter feasting, the first taste of meat, fish, or eggs 
in eight weeks, an alimentary marker as liturgical as the service itself. The festal 
meal is thus framed by and elicits commands to joy. If, as seems most likely, the 
fast had already been broken with fish and eggs after the Easter Vigil, the rejoic- 
ing carried forward into the hymn. Meat, however, may have been reserved for the 
feast after the Divine Liturgy on Easter, in which case the hymn would also look 
forward in prospective delight.?? 

Why all the stage directions, the instructions for proper interior comportment 
and outward expression in the time of celebration? What is it about the liturgy that 
performs emotional states by describing them, naming the sentiments, and com- 
manding them with imperative verbs even as they are experienced? The singers 
even give instruction to the cosmic choir and the whole creation and in doing so 
evoke the similar emotive rhetoric of the Psalter. The last stanza of the first ode 
calls out, 


Let the heavens, as is fitting, rejoice [sv@patvéo8moav], and let the earth 
be glad [àyo22046600]. Let the whole world, both seen and unseen, keep the 
feast: for Christ has risen, our eternal gladness [eb@poobvn].*! 


The poet quotes Psalm 95 [96]:11, *Let the heavens rejoice and let the earth be 
glad," a hymn that starts reflexively with a self-directed second person plural 
imperative, “Sing [toate] to the Lord a new song!” (Ps 95 [96]:1). The Geor- 
gian Lectionary of Jerusalem, reflecting fifth- to eighth-century practice, assigns 
Psalm 95 to the litany of the Easter Vigil, in essence demanding a new song, or a 
new emotion, to follow. Curiously, in the Paschal Kanon, the risen Christ himself 
embodies this emotion; he is the “eternal gladness."?? Later the singers encourage 
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cosmic participation in the song itself, “Let all creation sing Christ's rising [trjv 
Éyepotv Xptotod]” (3.2). In the fourth ode, the hymn calls on the prophet Avvak- 
oum [Habakkuk] to point out the approaching and radiant angel, “who with 
resounding voice [д10лросіос: also, piercing] declares, ‘Today is salvation for the 
world; for Christ is risen [@уёотт| Xpiotóc] as omnipotent"" (4.1). The specificity 
about the angel's vocal quality offers the singers a dynamic marking of their own. 
The angel's words reinforce the festal script with a variant of the Easter greeting.’ 
Itis a very noisy morning. 

The rhetoric of the Paschal Kanon engages in the management of emotion by 
calling others to share in the emotion: joy, gladness, exultation. The text presents 
buoyant happiness, even merriment, as thoroughly apt, and imagines an aural 
context, a massive soundscape, where Christians, heavens, earth, and angels sing 
together, rejoicing not only at Christ's but also at the singers’ command. If you 
weren't in the mood, you might find this hymn remarkably bossy. But of course 
you are in the mood, and right on schedule. Within the practice of Christianity, 
affect has a calendar. Emotions shift dramatically from Holy Week with its progres- 
sion of dread, guilt, and grief, to Easter with its ecstatic joy. Easter Morning Prayer 
provides a moment to feel in this new way. The poet himself remarks on this shift, 
forming the speaker as a participant with Christ in the transformation of fortunes: 


Yesterday I was buried with you O Christ, today I rise with you as you arise. Yes- 
terday I was crucified with you; glorify me with you, Savior, in your Kingdom.*4 


The verse assimilates the singers with the biblical thief, crucified next to Christ 
who called out to be remembered in his Kingdom (Lk 23:43)? The shift from 
death to the promise of eternal life, however, could hardly have been a surprise. 
Through the whole of Lent the congregation had been reminded regularly that their 
ordeal — and more importantly Christ's — led to the triumph of the resurrection. 

Does the congregation really need to be told, or is the telling part of the emot- 
ing? Indeed, the hymn expects that the transmission of affect is internal to the 
affect itself and that the affect can be conveyed, perhaps even principally, in the 
call to others to share in it. Thus the emotional rhetoric of the hymn is oddly 
reflexive, even pleonastic. It expresses emotion by commanding it. Telling people 
to rejoice is part of how one rejoices. In the context of the choral singing of the 
Kanon Hymn, who actually hears the command? Is it the soul, bifurcated from 
the speaking "T" within the self and thus a subject of imperative address, as in the 
psalmic phrase, “Praise the Lord, O my soul” [Ps 103:1]?36 We might ask, with 
Talal Asad, who is this performance for??? The participant? The Paschal Kanon 
forms its singers as self-directing actors providing them not only with their script 
but also with their blocking and their motivation. 


A brief excursus on rhetoric 


To this point I have described the hymnographer's technique for performing and 
conveying emotions as rhetoric. While I am not claiming that the author of the 
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Paschal Kanon had a classical rhetorical education (although he surely could 
have), consideration of late antique and Byzantine rhetorical handbooks pro- 
vides perspectives on implicit indigenous theories about how liturgical compo- 
sitions might be thought to work. Many Byzantine hymns engage in ethopoeia 
(Өолоца), which the fourth-century Aphthonios the Sophist, a student of Lib- 
anios, defined as the “imitation [uiuos] of the character [00c] of a proposed 
speaker.”8 In his Progymnasmata, or preliminary rhetorical exercises, he empha- 
sized that one aspect of this characterization was “pathetical,” that is, “showing 
emotion [л000с] in everything.”*? Aphthonios’s exercises became a standard text- 
book. A less widely disseminated work of the fifth-century Nikolaos the Sophist 
offers insight into preferences regarding style in the characterization of affect. He 
stressed that the expression [dnayysAia] of keen emotions “should be in rather 
short phrases, and as it were natural, not in full periods; for to be fussy about style 
is alien to emotion, and it is characteristic of those in joy and grief [yoipóvtov 
кої 0pnvobvtov] to say one thing after another, concisely [ovvtópoc], and in 
few words."^? Such a direct and concise style typifies the Paschal Kanon, which 
expresses joy in short phrases and relatively simple images. 

The placement of the Paschal Kanon within the late ancient Jerusalem Easter 
liturgy further illuminates its rhetorical function. According to the witness of the 
Ancient Iadgari, one of the last hymns sung during the Easter Vigil was a short 
troparion, or versicle, of unknown authorship and likely very early date.*! 


Christ has risen from the dead [Xptotoc avéotn ёк уєкрфу], 
by death he has trampled death, 
and to those іп the graves he has given life.” 


This Paschal Troparion, already in use in the fifth or sixth century, rendered the 
Easter declaration in song and elaborated on its substance. Peter Jeffery’s recon- 
struction of the shape of its original and simple melody suggests options for a 
spirited performance.* Its text, however, lacks any explicitly emotional vocabu- 
lary. It is an assertion, not a reaction. Moreover, evidence indicates that at the 
end of the Vigil, the congregation exited the Church of the Anastasis, and the 
doors were locked until it was time for Morning Prayer оп Easter.** When a hym- 
nographer in seventh-century Jerusalem wrote the Paschal Kanon, “The Day of 
Resurrection,” as the principal hymn for the pursuant office of Morning Prayer, 
he provided a text to characterize an appropriate emotional response to the Easter 
declaration, an ethopoeia of the Christian rejoicing at the news of the resurrection. 
The rise of the kanon as a new hymnographic form demanded a new composition 
to express overwhelming joy. 


Performance at the Stoudios Monastery 


At the turn of the ninth century, a certain Theodore and his brother Joseph 
returned to Constantinople from a monastery on their family’s land at Sakkoudion 
in Bithynia. In the previous decades this monastery had absorbed refugees from 
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the communities of the Judean desert and had begun to meld the liturgical tradi- 
tions of the monasteries around Jerusalem with those of the capital. Theodore 
became the abbot of a reestablished monastery of St. John the Forerunner in Con- 
stantinople that had been originally founded by a certain Stoudios in the fifth 
century. Together with his brother Joseph and other members of the community, 
Theodore set about to reform the Byzantine monastic liturgy.*° A record of per- 
formance practice of the Paschal Kanon at the Stoudios Monastery survives in a 
Greek manuscript of the thirteenth or fourteenth century containing the monas- 
tery’s typikon, or rule. This recension, however, clearly reflects the traditions of 
the monastery in the decades after Theodore’s death in 826. We can supplement 
our understanding of the Easter Morning Prayer service it describes with the help 
of the eleventh-century Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis 
on the outskirts of Constantinople, which developed Stoudite practices.*° It is 
not entirely clear to what extent Stoudite practice replicated an existing order 
of service from Jerusalem or to what extent the Hagiopolite service had already 
influenced liturgical practice for Easter in the capital before Theodore’s reforms. 

The Typikon of the Monastery of St. John Stoudios attests the shape of the Easter 
service of Morning Prayer in ninth-century Constantinople and the centrality of the 
Paschal Kanon in the rite.“ According to the rule’s second chapter, after the ninth 
hour of the night (some hours before first light), the monastery’s kanonarch, or 
precentor, should rise and sound the wooden gong to rouse the monks to assemble 
in the narthex of the church. (We can gather from later sources that after the Easter 
Vigil earlier that night and a meal, likely of fish and eggs, the monks had retired 
to their cells for sleep.)'* At the opening of Morning Prayer, the superior, priests, 
and deacons entered the church. A thurifer censed the entire church, including the 
brothers. After proclaiming the doxology (“Glory to the holy, consubstantial, life- 
giving Trinity, now and always”), a priest began the Paschal Troparion, “Christ 
has risen from the dead [Xpiotóg буёст ёк увкрфу].” We note that this prac- 
tice shifted the troparion from the end of the Jerusalem cathedral Easter Vigil (as 
attested in the Iadgari) to the beginning of Constantinopolitan monastic Morning 
Prayer. The brothers took up the repetition of that hymn as they processed into the 
naos of the church. Then the priest intoned verses from Ps 117 [118]:24—27, “This 
is the day which the Lord has made, / let us rejoice and be glad in і.” The Paschal 
Troparion then served as a versicle intercalated between each psalm verse. As we 
have seen, the troparion itself contains the Easter announcement but no specifi- 
cally affective vocabulary. The psalm, however, invited an emotional response. In 
effect, our Paschal Kanon, which followed soon after, both defined and executed 
the authorized reaction to this announcement and invitation. 

First, the priest (or perhaps the superior or cantor) sang the opening of the First 
Canticle from Exodus 15, “Let us sing to the Lord.” “And immediately,” says the 
typikon, “ ‘The Day of Resurrection [that is, the Paschal Kanon].’”>! While it is 
unclear in the text, the singing was almost certainly choral in a manner already 
attested in a late eighth-century typikon from a monastery on the island of Pantel- 
leria, southwest of Sicily. Here, after singing the model tune, or irmos, for each 
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ode, the kanonarch spoke the words of each sense unit like a prompter, aurally 
providing the text for the monks to fit to the melody.? In such a performance 
style, the words of the kanon became the words of each monk. In effect the text 
reflected collective emotions. According to the Stoudite rule, the progress of the 
kanon was interrupted twice, first by a reading or intoning of a sermon and second 
by the singing of another hymn form, a truncated version of a kontakion. 

The Stoudite rubric assigns the reading of a short Paschal sermon by Gregory 
of Nazianzos (Oration 1) at a point unspecified, although probably after the third 
ode, as later practice attests. We note that this is precisely the sermon from which 
the author of the Paschal Kanon drew a number of phrases and images. While 
we cannot know whether the original intention of the hymnographer was for his 
Kanon to be reinforced by Gregory’s prose text, the Stoudite practice certainly 
coordinates a hymn and the closely related sermon. Since the sermon was read by a 
single monk, the Kanon served as a collective choral enactment of its prescriptions. 
An eleventh-century version of the rule, attributed to Alexios the Stoudite and dis- 
seminated widely in the Slavic oikoumene, indicates the reading also of Gregory’s 
longer Easter sermon, Oration 45, from which the Paschal Kanon also draws. 

The Stoudite typikon indicates that a kontakion be sung after the sixth ode, the 
second interpolation into the sequence of the kanon hymn. At some point it had 
become the general custom to chant the prelude and first strophe of a kontakion, 
often by Romanos the Melodist, between the sixth and seventh odes of the kanon 
hymn. It is unclear whether this practice originated in Jerusalem or developed 
first in Constantinople as a Stoudite innovation. Since the kontakion was part 
of the nonmonastic cathedral vigil, the insertion assimilated part of the secular 
Night Vigil into monastic Morning Prayer.** The thirteenth- or fourteenth-century 
witness to the Stoudite rule seems to specify a kontakion entitled Having Seen 
Christ's Resurrection. This is surely a mistake. Having Seen Christs Resurrec- 
tion 15 in fact a shorter hymn, or sticheron, well known from other rubrics for the 
Easter Morning Prayer service.* I suspect that the correct order — in line with later 
practice — was to sing a kontakion after the sixth ode, to resume the kanon, and 
when the kanon was finished to sing this sticheron, to be followed by the peniten- 
tial Psalm 50, the most penitential of psalms, recited regularly at morning prayer 
and indicated even here, on the most festive day of the calendar.°° After Psalm 
50, “the service of matins is dismissed,” although more services and ritualizing, 
beyond the scope of this paper, began immediately. 

Later rubrics in fact indicate an Easter hymn by Romanos the Melodist or, 
rather, a truncation of the text consisting of the prelude and first strophe.** These 
parts of the original kontakion focus on the Easter declaration and the myrrhbear- 
ing women. Romanos similarly integrates the biblical narrative and an emotional 
response already in his prelude: 


Though you descended into the tomb, O Immortal, 
yet you destroyed the power of hell, 
and you arose as victor, O Christ, God, 
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calling to the myrrh-bearing women, “Rejoice!” [tò “yaips” фӨвүё@цєуос]?? 
and giving peace [siprjvnv] to your apostles, О you 


who grant resurrection to the fallen. 


Romanos grounds the call to rejoice on Easter in the narrative moment when 
Christ greeted the Marys with the word “Rejoice!” (Mt 28:9). Jesus further 
instructs them to tell the disciples, thus authorizing the transmission of the news 
and the appropriate affect. While the myrrhbearing women serve as types for the 
congregation’s elation, the apostles provide models for a graceful calm. As is 
typical in his works, Romanos calls on more than one Gospel tradition, alluding 
also to the risen Jesus’ greeting to the apostles in the house where they had locked 
themselves according to the Gospel of John: “Реасе be with you [siprivn opiv]" 
(Jn 20:19); and to his promise during the Last Supper to give them peace (Jn 
14:27). Exuberant rejoicing and peaceful calm, far from contradicting each other, 
seem to require integration. 

The initial strophe ofthe kontakion, which follows immediately in the Morning 
Prayer service, further explores the scene at the first Easter: 


To the Sun who was before the sun and yet had set in a tomb, 
myrrh-bearing maidens hastened towards dawn, 
seeking him as the day, and they cried to one another: 
“Friends, come, let us anoint with spices 
the life-bearing yet buried body, 
the flesh which raises fallen Adam and now lies in the grave. 
Come, let us hurry, like the magi 
let us adore and let us offer 
sweet spices as gifts to the One who is now wrapped, 
not in swaddling clothes, but in a shroud. 
Let us weep and let us cry, ‘Be roused, Master, 
who grant resurrection to the fallen.’” (29.1) 


Both Romanos and the Paschal Kanon draw on the same lectionary base, 
although Romanos went farther in harmonizing the divergent Gospel accounts.°! 
For Romanos, the myrrhbearing women at the tomb recall the myrrhbearing Magi 
at the créche, both types for the congregation approaching Christ. Romanos's 
hymns circulated widely in the sixth and seventh centuries and became canoni- 
cal, at least in Constantinople, by the seventh century.9?? We do not know whether 
this hymn was in use in Jerusalem and its environs when the kanon was com- 
posed or whether the original performance of the Kanon included these extracts 
from Romanos's kontakion, although this is possible. In ninth-century Constan- 
tinople, Romanos's kontakion would have been performed in its entirety in the 
so-called cathedral liturgy of secular parishes. So an early Stoudite congregation 
would likely have had the entire kontakion in mind when they sang a truncated 
extract during Morning Prayer. Such practice would allow the two compositions 
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to enhance and comment on each other. The identification with the myrrhbear- 
ers, who figure prominently in the kanon’s seventh ode, would be strengthened 
by hearing the kontakion immediately before. Together, the hymns would insert 
the congregation into the narrative alongside the first witnesses to Christ’s rising. 


The return to ordinary time 


The joys of Easter lingered, even as they moderated and clergy once again encour- 
aged repentance. The weekly Sunday Vigil at the Church of the Anastasis celebrat- 
ing the resurrection spread to Armenia, Georgia, and Byzantium.9 The Georgian 
Iadgari attests an elaborate cycle of hymns on the theme of the resurrection to be 
chanted from Pentecost to Lent. But in а catechetical lecture delivered after Eas- 
ter, perhaps even in the week, or Octave, of Easter, Theodore the Stoudite already 
called his ninth-century monks to mixed emotions. 


Brothers and fathers, Pascha is gone by and the feast has been completed, 
but rejoicing and feasting, should we wish, have by no means gone by, for 
we are always allowed to rejoice and feast spiritually, in accordance with the 
saying of Scripture, “Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say rejoice! 
[Phil 4:4]."65 


Even so, Theodore bids his monks to “keep fresh the memory of the sufferings” of 
their savior, to recall his crucifixion, death, and resurrection. Participating in his 
death, the monks should be “corpses to the world but alive to God." He stresses 
that after Easter, “we must be watchful and awake, pray to be stirred to compunc- 
tion, weep and be illuminated, always ‘bearing in our bodies the death of the Lord 
Jesus’ [2 Cor 4:10], dying each day by choice.” Despite the joy of the recent fes- 
tivities, Theodore underscores the primary disposition for Christians: “It is always 
Lent for the watchful."96 Easter disrupts the normative penitential affect of Chris- 
tian life, and this is the work, in part, of the Easter hymnography. 

This discussion has opened questions about how we might assess the emo- 
tional repertoire of Byzantine Orthodox liturgy though the consideration of a 
single hymn, the seventh-century Paschal Kanon, and its intertextual relation- 
ship with other hymns and readings in a documented performance rubric. Byz- 
antine clergy, hymnographers, and congregations relied on the capacity of liturgy 
both to express and cue affective responses to the liturgical cycle and the lection- 
ary system. Missing from this discussion, and perhaps as critical as the texts for 
conveying emotion, are the melodies to which these chants were sung. Unfortu- 
nately, the original music for these pieces remains beyond the reach of scholar- 
ship. Early manuscripts convey the texts without musical notation and indicate 
model melodies about which we cannot be certain. The earliest notational systems 
both for Greek and Georgian remain undeciphered. Musicologists can reconstruct 
the sound of these hymns in the eleventh century, but this places us beyond the 
periods under discussion. For our purposes, the emotions are the product of the 
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rhetorical work of the texts. The ubiquitous emotional imperatives and the strat- 
egy to deploy them derived from the Psalms, which already commanded speakers 
and listeners to weep! rejoice! sing! or come and see! The replication of these 
commands in liturgical hymnography represents discrete choices on the part of 
liturgists to demand and cultivate emotional responses. It also reveals an indig- 
enous Byzantine theory of the relationship between liturgy and affect. Byzantine 
Christians expected liturgical performances to transmit appropriate feelings and 
dispositions. 
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For an account of the received tradition from the Easter Vigil through the Divine Lit- 
urgy, see Job Getcha, The Typikon Decoded, trans. Paul Meyendorff (Yonkers, NY: St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 2012), 227-37. 
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Much of the scholarship on the kanon has been source-critical. See Lossky, “La 
canon des matines paschales”; Louth, St John Damascene, 258—68; Ferdinand Gah- 
bauer, “Der Osterkanon des Johannes von Damaskos: Text, Ubersetzung und Kom- 
mentar,” Studien und Mitteilungen zur Geschichte des Benediktinerordens 106 (1995): 
133-74; Ephrem Lash, “The Paschal Canon with Notes," <http://www.anastasis.org. 
uk/Paschal%20Canon%20Noted.pdf>. Louth and Lash are both indebted to the work 
of the late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century monastic scholar Nikodemos the 
Hagiorite (1749-1809), also known as Nikodemos of the Holy Mountain, first pub- 
lished in 1836: Nikodemos Agiorites, Eortodromion: ёіоі erméneia eis tous admatik- 
ous kanonas ton despotikon kai theométorikon eorton (Athens: Spanos, 1961). For an 
English translation of a portion of that work, see St. Nikodimos of the Holy Mountain, 
“Commentary on the Easter Canon (Excerpts),” trans. Elizabeth Theokritoff, Sourozh 
71 (1998): 40-49. 

For the insertion of the sermon in the received tradition, see Getcha, Typikon Decoded, 
235 and Pentékostarion, 5—6. The evidence for Jerusalem suggests the intercalation 
of a hypakoe, a troparion, as in Jerusalem Stavrou 43 and in current usage. See Ber- 
toniére, Historical Development of the Easter Vigil, 94. 

Paschal Kanon, 1.1: Avactóosoc ńuépa AapapovOGpev Aaoi, Пбсҳа Kupiov, Пасха, 
ёк yàp 0avátov трос Carjv, кої ёк үйс трос oópavóv, Xpiotóc ó Өєос, ђидс ówpípaosv, 
&ntvíktov üóovtagc. 

Paschal Kanon 1.2: Ka0apOGpev tas оїсӨтүсєїс, кої дубцеда, TH йлросіто Mati тйс 
àvaotáosoc, Xpiotóv &&actpüntovta, Kai, Xaípete, PUOKOVTA, трауфс ükovoópe0a, 
&mntvíktov GOOVTES. 

“The unapproachable light” (1 Tim 6:16) recalls the refrain of Romanos’s On the Holy 
Theophany (Romanos, Hymns 5). 

Paschal Kanon 9.1: D@tifov, фотібох, тү véa TepovcoAny, ў үйр 668a Kupiov ёлі oè 
OVETEIAS, XOpEvE убу, kai AYGAAOD Улоу, od бё åyvý, тёрлох Osortóxe, Ev тў £yépost 
TOD 1ÓKOV OOV. 

The Armenian witness to the fifth-century lectionary of Jerusalem assigns Mk 15:42— 
16:8 to the Easter morning service at the Holy Sepulcher. Athanase Renoux, Le codex 
arménien Jérusalem 121 [hereafter AL], 2 vols., PO 163, 168 (Turnhout: Brepols, 
1969-1971), lection 45. The Georgian witness, reflecting developments to the eighth 
century, assigns Mk 16:1-8 to the Divine Liturgy on Easter Sunday. Michel Tarchnis- 
chvili, Le grand lectionnaire de l'église de Jérusalem (Ve—VIIIe siécle) [hereafter GL] 
4 vols., CSCO 188, 189, 204, 205; Scriptores Iberici 9, 10, 13, 14 (Louvain: Secrétariat 
du CorpusSCO, 1959-1960), lection 749. Lk 24:1ff. was appointed variously in the 
Jerusalem lectionaries to Easter Sunday or Easter Monday; see AL lection 46; GL lec- 
tions 756c, 757. The resurrection accounts in Matthew 28 and John 20 were read during 
the Divine Liturgy at the end of the Easter Vigil; GL 739, 742. On these troparia, see 
also Gahbauer, “Das Osterkanon," 163—64. 

Bertoniére, Historical Development of the Easter Vigil, 94—95; Valerie Kallas, “The 
Liturgical Functions of Consecrated Women in the Byzantine Church," Theological 
Studies 66 (2005): 109—14. 

Pashcal Kanon 7.2: Гоуоїкес petà ророу 0góopovec, óníoo cov £ópapov, бу ёё Gg 
Ovntov, uetà бокрооу ёбдтооу, tpooskóvnoav yaipovonl Сбуто Osóv, кої Посуо то 
постікду cois Хротё Мабцтоїс ednyysAtoavto. 

Paschal Kanon 5.3: Просё\Өореу Aauaadn@dpot, TH проїбуті Хріотф ёк той 
LVLOTOSG, oc уоџфіф, Kai ovveoptóácopev тойс філебртос т@©во1, Пасҳа O00 то 
O@TNPLov. 

Kluge and Baumstark, “Quadragesima und Karwoche,” 231. On the location of the 
Vigil and the lighting of candles with reference to Egeria and Armenian and Georgian 
witnesses, see Bertoniére, Historical Development of the Easter Vigil, 22—39, 56—58. 
Bertoniére, Historical Development of the Easter Vigil, 94-105 does not discuss the 
place of the kanon within the ritual movement of the service. On the evidence for 
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Easter celebrations in Jerusalem, see John Е. Baldovin, The Urban Character of Chris- 
tian Worship: The Origins, Development, and Meaning of Stational Liturgy (Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1987), 69, 78. For broader perspective, 
see Daniel Galadza, “Sources for the Study of Liturgy in Post-Byzantine Jerusalem 
(638-1187 СЕ) DOP 67 (2013): 75—94. 

For rubrics regarding the meal between the Easter Vigil and Orthros in the Stoudite 
tradition, see Bertoniére, Historical Development of the Easter Vigil, 190-91. On the 
rubrics for fasting, see Getcha, Typikon Decoded, 229. 

Paschal Kanon 1.3: Ovpavoi pév énacing =0фроуёсдосоу, үй бё àyoX216000, 
E0PTACETH SE KOGLOG, оратос TE Grac Kai йоратос, Xpitóc yàp EyTyEpTat, edppoovbvyj 
aidvtos. 

On Christ as “feast day” and “gladness” in other texts, see the insights of Nikodimos of 
the Holy Mountain, “Commentary on the Easter Canon,” 45. 

The speech alters the angel’s declaration at the empty tomb (Mk 16:6: түүёрӨтү; cf. Mt 
28:6; Lk 24:6; see also 1 Cor 15:20) to conform to the wording of the ancient liturgical 
Easter greeting already found in the Paschal Troparion; Pentékostarion, 1. 

Paschal Kanon 3.3: ХӨёс ovveðantóunv ooi Xpioté ovveyeipopat orjiepov àvaotávtt 
ool, сооувстолро® туу ooi IES ADTOG uè соубббосоу LaTIp, &v тў Baotrsia cov. Here, 
as Nikodemos and Louth (St. John Damascene, 261-62) have observed, John follows 
a sermon of Gregory of Nazianzos but reverses the order of the crucifixion and the 
burial. 

For the thief as a persona of the Byzantine liturgy, see Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 
1-3, 151-52. 

On the bifurcation of the soul in Byzantine hymnography for Lent, see Krueger, Litur- 
gical Subjects, 131, 134-38. 

Talal Asad, Genealogies of Religion: Discipline and Reasons of Power in Christianity 
and Islam (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993), 140. 

Aphthonios, Progymnasmata 11 (ed. Hugo Rabe, Rhetores Graeci 10 [Leipzig: Teu- 
bner, 1926]); George A. Kennedy, trans., Progymnasmata: Greek Textbooks of Prose 
Composition and Rhetoric (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003), 115. 
Aphthonios, Progymnasmata 11; trans. Kennedy, 116. 

Nikolaos the Sophist, Progymnasmata 11 (ed. Joseph Felton [Leipzig: Teubner, 1913]; 
trans. Kennedy, Progymnasmata, 165—606). In the ninth century, John of Sardis para- 
phrased this passage in his Commentary on the Progymnasmata of Aphthonios, 11 (ed. 
Hugo Rabe [Leipzig: Teubner 1928]; see Kennedy, Progymnasmata, 217. 

Kluge and Baumstark, “Quadragesima und Karwoche," 233; Udzvelesi Iadgari, ed. 
Metreveli, 215 (11. 11-12), 649; Wade, “The Oldest /adgari, 30 Years after," 739; 
Renoux, L’hymnaire de Saint-Sabas, Ve—-VIIIe siècle. I, 406. Hilarion Alfeyev (Christ 
the Conqueror of Hell: The Descent into Hades from an Orthodox Perspective [Crest- 
wood, N.Y: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2009], 34) suggests, rather ambitiously, a 
second-century date. The first line of the hymn paraphrases from 1 Cor 15:20. For the 
hymn's use in the nonmonastic cathedral liturgy of Constantinople, see the Typikon of 
the Great Church, attesting practice at Hagia Sophia in the tenth century; Le typicon de 
la Grande Église, ed. Juan Mateos, 2 vols., OCA 165, 166 (Rome: Pontificium Institu- 
tum Orientalium Studiorum, 1962-63), 2:94—95. 

Pentékostarion, 1: Xpiotóg йуёст ёк vEKpOv, Ө«у@то Өйуатоу латўсас, Kai toic ¿v 
toic uvýuaor, боту yapiodpevoc. For this hymn with an odd variant for Christmas, see 
Daniel Galadza's essay in this volume. 

Jeffery, “Earliest Christian Chant,” 16—21. 

Bertoniére, Historical Development of the Easter Vigil, 21—22. I do not understand the 
schema endorsed by Gahbauer (“Der Osterkanon,” 134), which assigns the Kanon to 
the Easter Vigil. The order he describes is clearly the Easter Morning Prayer service. 
Thomas Pott, Byzantine Liturgical Reform: A Study of Liturgical Change in the Byz- 
antine Tradition, trans. Paul Meyendorff (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
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Press, 2010), 115-51. For Theodore’s life, see Thomas Pratsch, Theodoros Studites 
(759-826): Zwischen Dogma und Pragma, Berliner Byzantinistische Studien 4 (Frank- 
furt: Peter Lang, 1998). For his thought, see Roman Cholij, Theodore the Stoudite: The 
Ordering of Holiness (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002). 

The Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis: March-August, The 
Moveable Cycle, ed. and trans. Robert H. Jordan, Belfast Byzantine Texts and Transla- 
tions 6.6 (Belfast: Belfast Byzantine Enterprises, 2005). 

Stoudios А 2. BMFD 98-99. 

Bertoniére, Historical Development of the Easter Vigil, 194-95. 

See also Bertoniére, Historical Development of the Easter Vigil, 197—201. 

The Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, 506—09, appoints addi- 
tional verses: Ps 118 [117]:1, 4, 19. Later typika and modern practice also employ 
verses from Ps 68 [67]; Getcha, Typikon Decoded, 234. 

Stoudios Typicon A 2, BMFD 1:99. See also Bertoniére, Historical Development of the 
Easter Vigil, 202-04. The Evergetis Synaxarion omits the canticle; Synaxarion of the 
Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, 508—09. We should note that the Stoudios Typikon 
does not name John of Damascus but rather cites the work by its opening words, while 
the Evergetis Typikon cites “the kanon of John the Monk.” Furthermore, it is unclear 
in the text whether monks participate in the singing of the Kanon, although this would 
seem certain based on what we know of the performance practices for the kanon hymns 
elsewhere. Evergetis indicates antiphonal singing in a more elaborate performance, with 
the irmoi chanted four times each and the subsequent troparia six times each. 

Typikon of the Monastery of St. John the Forerunner on Pantelleria 8-10 (ed. Ivan 
D. Mansvetov, Tserkovnii ustav (tipik) ego obrazovanie i sudba v greceskoi i russkoi 
tserkvi [Moscow, 1885]; trans. BMFD, 1:63—64). Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 166-67. 
Getcha, Typikon Decoded, 235. Lossky, “Les canon de matines paschales,” 272-79. 
Compare Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, 510—11 with two 
homilies, Gregory's Oration 1 and the *Homily on the Feast in the Panegyrikon." Stou- 
dios Турікоп В (BMFD 1:99) indicates two readings, apparently after the kanon, but 
it is unclear whether these are the sermons of Gregory. See also Bertoniére, Historical 
Development of the Easter Vigil, 167. 

See the structure of the service according to the eleventh-century manuscript Jeru- 
salem Stavrou 43 for a record of practice at the Church of the Anastasis; Bertoniére, 
Historical Development of the Easter Vigil, 94. It is unclear whether that manuscript 
attests a practice earlier than the Byzantinization of the Jerusalem liturgy, a long pro- 
cess in which the rites of the capital influenced Hagiopolite practice. On this process 
in general, see Daniel Galadza, Worship of the Holy City in Captivity: The Liturgical 
Byzantinization of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem after the Arab Conquest 
(Sth-13th c.) (Ph.D. diss., Rome, Pontificium Institutum Orientale, 2013). Theodore 
himself composed full kontakia, presumably for the Night Vigil, although those attrib- 
uted to him are considerably shorter than those of Romanos. In private correspondence, 
Alexander Lingas helpfully points out that “the prologues of Kontakia were already 
floating free as proper troparia equivalent in function to what are today called ‘apoly- 
tikia’ (and sometimes known in Jerusalem as ‘katavasia’), appearing as such after the 
entrances of cathedral orthros (after Ps 50) and Divine Liturgy in the Typikon of the 
Great Church. The Typikon of the Anastasis [see Jerusalem Stavrou 43] also employs 
the prologues in this way." Lingas suggests that "[truncated] kontakia seem to have 
made their way into Jerusalem-style orthros as a kind of interlude at the soft points 
between groups of odes of the kanon/canticles," that is, after Odes 3 and 6. See also, 
Alexander Lingas, “The Liturgical Place of the Kontakion in Constantinople,” in Lit- 
urgy, Architecture, and Art in the Byzantine World: Papers of the XVIII International 
Byzantine Congress (Moscow, 8—15 August 1991) and Other Essays Dedicated to the 
Memory of Fr. John Meyendorff, ed. Constantine C. Akentiev (St. Petersburg: Publica- 
tions of the St. Petersburg Society for Byzantine and Slavic Studies, 1995), 50—57. 
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Stoudios Typikon A 2, BMFD 1:99. Compare Pentékostarion, 7. For the siticheron Hav- 
ing Seen Christ Resurrection, see also Taft, The Communion, Thanksgiving, and Con- 
cluding Rites, 476. 

See the Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, 513, with Romanos’s 
kontakion On the Resurrection VI (compare Romanos, Hymns 29). Many later wit- 
nesses to monastic practice influenced by the Stoudios Monastery omit Ps 50. The 
Evergetis Synaxarion (510-11), for example, does so expicitly. Bertoniére, Historical 
Development of the Easter Vigil, 203-04. 

Stoudios Typikon A 2, BMFD 1:100-01. 

Romanos the Melodist, On the Resurrection VI (Romanos, Hymns 29). 

Thus the majority of manuscripts, but one witness and some Pentekostarions read 
ФӨвү&@нєуос, Xaipete, restoring the biblical plural. Romanos, Hymns, 223; José Gros- 
didier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, 5 vols. (Paris: Cerf, 1965—1981), 
4:380. 

Romanos, Hymns 29 prelude; trans. Ephrem Lash, On the Life of Christ: Kontakia (San 
Francisco: HarperCollins, 1995), 167. 

GL assigns Mt 28:1-20 to the Easter Vigil and Jn 20:1—18 to Morning Prayer (lections 
739 and 742). Both accounts begin with the women's discovery of the empty tomb. 
Krueger, Liturgical Subjects, 65, 233n79—80. 

Stig Simeon Freyshov, “The Resurrection Office of the First Millenium Jerusalem Lit- 
urgy and Its Adoption by Close Peripheries," in Studies on the Liturgies of the Chris- 
tian East: Selected Paper of the Third International Congress of the Society of Oriental 
Liturgy, Volos, May 26—30, 2010, ed. Steven Hawkes-Teeples, Bert Groen, and Stefa- 
nos Alexopoulos, Eastern Christian Studies 18 (Leuven: Peeters, 2013), 31—57; Juan 
Mateos, “La vigil cathédrale chez Egérie," OCP 27 (1961): 281—312. 

See the French translations from early Georgian manuscipts by Charles Renoux, Les 
hymnes de la Résurrection. I, Hymnographie liturgique géorgienne: textes du Sinai 18 
(Paris: Cerf, 2000); Charles Renoux, Les hymnes de la Résurrection. II, Hymnographie 
liturgique géorgienne: texte des manuscrits Sinai 40, 41 et 34, PO 52.1 (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2010); Charles Renoux, Les hymnes de la Résurrection. III, Hymnographie 
liturgique géorgienne: introduction, traduction, annotation des manuscrits Sinai 26 et 
20 et index analytique des trois volumes, PO 52.2 (Turhout: Brepols, 2010). 

Theodore the Stoudite, Small Catecheses 2, ed. Emmanuel Auvray, Tou hosiou patros 
hémon kai homologétou Theodorou hegoumenou ton Stoudiou Mikra katéchésis = 
Sancti patris nostri et confessoris Theodori studitis praepositi Parva catechesis (Paris: 
Lecoffre, 1891); trans. Ephrem Lash, <http://www.anastasis.org.uk/theodore.htm>. 
Theodore the Stoudite, Small Catecheses 2. 


8 Greek kanons and the Syrian 
Orthodox liturgy 


Jack Tannous 


A kanon is a type of Christian liturgical hymn that originated in Greek-speaking 
Chalcedonian circles in Palestine in the seventh and eighth centuries. Among 
the masters of the kanon were John of Damascus (d. 750), Kosmas of Maiouma 
(675—752), and Andrew of Crete (ca. 660—740). Apart from its beauty and com- 
plexity, the kanon had another characteristic: a penchant for crossing borders. 
Originating outside the Byzantine Empire, it nevertheless made its way from Pal- 
estine to Constantinople. In both regions it would come to take the place of the 
nine biblical canticles in the cathedral and monastic morning service.! The kanon 
would cross another boundary, a linguistic one: Greek Chalcedonian kanons were 
translated into Syriac as early as the late eighth century? The focus of this chapter 
will be a third type of boundary the kanon crossed — a confessional one. Greek 
Chalcedonian kanons would eventually appear in the Syrian Orthodox — that is, 
Miaphysite — liturgy, in Syriac.? Dozens of Chalcedonian kanons, in fact, origi- 
nally written in Greek, show up in Miaphysite liturgical books. Nothing symbol- 
izes the strangeness of this phenomenon quite as vividly, perhaps, as the fact that 
the Paschal Kanon, traditionally attributed to John of Damascus and one of the 
most famous hymns in the entire Chalcedonian tradition, appears in the Miaphy- 
site liturgy.’ This striking situation offers an opportunity to explore how liturgy 
might be a source of commonality between confessions that, historically, have 
been rivals and even at times enemies. 


Liturgy and community 


That there might be similarities and shared liturgical material across different and 
opposing confessions is perhaps not all that surprising. Scholars, for instance, 
have long noted a number of similarities between the liturgies of the Maronite 
Church and the Church of the East.? The Maronite anaphora known as the Sharrar 
shares many similarities with the very ancient East Syrian anaphora of Addai and 
Mari, and the Maronite and East Syrian daily offices have many hymns of praise 
in common.^ Moreover, Miaphysite and Chalcedonian liturgies share certain 
prayers and other material.’ Such overlaps can be explained by suggesting that 
common elements go back to a period before Christological controversies irrepa- 
rably fractured the churches of the Middle East. But the Paschal Kanon attributed 
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to John of Damascus appearing in the Syrian Orthodox liturgy is another matter: 
What is something attributed to a figure so quintessentially identified with the 
Greek-speaking Chalcedonian tradition doing, in Syriac, in the Syrian Orthodox 
liturgy? How does one explain a borrowing from an author who post-dated Chal- 
cedon by centuries and who was a staunch critic of Miaphysitism? 

Before attempting to answer this question, it might be best to acknowledge 
the importance of the liturgy in defining Christian communal boundaries: in late 
antiquity and into the middle ages, it was not uncommon for the liturgy to be a 
site of confessional conflict and differentiation. Perhaps the most famous example 
of such conflicts is the Trisagion Controversy of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
which centered over the permissibility of adding the words “who was crucified 
for us” to the famous thrice-holy hymn.* Chalcedonians would prefer the shorter 
version and Miaphysites the longer. Consequently, the presence or absence of the 
expression “who was crucified for us” in one’s liturgy became a marker of con- 
fessional identity. As a point of controversy and difference, the Trisagion would 
endure in importance: in the late eighth or ninth century, the Miaphysite David bar 
Paulos wrote a dialogue where a Greek (i.e. a Chalcedonian) and a Syrian (i.e. a 
Miaphysite) debated which version was the correct one.’ In the twelfth century, 
the Miaphysite Dionysios bar Salibi was still polemicizing against Chalcedonians 
on this topic.!° Within the Chalcedonian community itself, the question of the lon- 
ger or the shorter version of the Trisagion would become a marker of identity after 
the seventh century, with Dyotheletes using the shorter version and Monotheletes 
using the longer version.!! Constantine of Harran, a Chalcedonian Syriac author 
of the eighth century, in fact wrote a work called the Anagnosticon to console 
people who were upset over the excision of the phrase “who was crucified for us” 
from the Chalcedonian liturgy. !? 

The Trisagion was not the only spot where liturgy and confessional identity might 
intersect. In addition to opposing the longer version of the Trisagion, for exam- 
ple, patriarch Eutychios of Constantinople (sed. 552—565, 577—582) attempted to 
change certain ancient customs and compose a new antiphon for the Thursday of 
Holy Week in order to support the Chalcedonian position — at least this is what 
Miaphysites accused him of doing." In the Syrian Orthodox Church, controversy 
began during the patriarchate of George of Be‘eltan (sed. 758—790) over the use 
of the expression “we break heavenly bread” in the eucharist, a phrase that was 
used by some and rejected by others. Those who used the expression accused their 
opponents of Julianism and those who rejected it did so on the grounds that it had 
its origins with Diodore of Tarsus. Patriarch George allowed the use of the expres- 
sion, but Kyriakos (sed. 793—817) attempted to abolish it and the controversy 
flared up again under the patriarchate of Dionysios of Tell Mahre (sed. 818-845).4 

In a world where literacy must have been the exception, not the norm, the 
liturgy was perhaps the preeminent site for providing theological instruction and 
formation to the entire Christian community, something which gave its prayers, 
commemorations, and wording a catechetical function and something which made 
them all the more freighted with significance. In a well-known incident, Arians in 
Constantinople used the public night chanting of responsive hymns imbued with 
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their theology to spread their beliefs, prompting John Chrysostom to have hymns 
with Nicene views also sung at night, accompanied by imperially donated silver 
crosses and candles, to counter the potential lure the Arian chants might have on 
everyday believers. The rival chanting led to riots and violence and an eventual 
imperial prohibition on Arian public worship. No less than Ephrem the Syrian 
was supposed to have taken up composing metrical hymns for choirs to counteract 
the erroneous ideas being propagated through the choral compositions of Harmo- 
nios, the supposed son of Bardaisan.'° 

In a post-Chalcedonian context, the examples can be easily multiplied. Miaph- 
ysites would remember one of the poets known as Isaac of Antioch as introduc- 
ing Nestorianism into Edessa and composing memré, metrical homilies, which 
mocked Christ.!’ East Syrian Catholicos Isho‘yahb П (d. ca. 646) celebration 
of a liturgy in Constantinople while visiting the Emperor Heraklios landed him 
in controversy upon his return to Seleucia-Ctesiphon in the seventh century: the 
report that Isho‘yahb had agreed to not mention the names of Diodore, Theo- 
dore, and Nestorios in his liturgy led to charges that he had “broken” his faith. 
Isho‘yahb, for his part, had asked the Byzantines to not mention Cyril in their 
liturgy.'* Baumstark observed long ago that the language of both Miaphysite and 
East Syrian liturgical texts might reflect and make use of the language of Chris- 
tological disputes. '? 

But liturgy might also be a place where rival communities experienced borrow- 
ing and overlap. This brings me to the subject of this article: Chalcedonian kanons, 
originally written in Greek, appear in Syriac in the Miaphysite Syrian Orthodox 
liturgy and are sung as part of Syrian Orthodox worship. Liturgical texts do not 
identify them as being written by Chalcedonians, nor are they attributed to their 
original authors. They are simply referred to as qanüne yawnaye, “Greek kanons.” 
Paris Syriac 155, for example, is a Syrian Orthodox manuscript which was copied 
in Nicosia, Cyprus in 1280 CE (AG 1650), and which contains a collection of 65 
Greek kanons. The festal kanons, the manuscript states, “were translated from the 
Greek language to Syriac through the diligence of learned individuals and lovers 
of labor."?? This curious situation and the social relations and contexts that make 
such a remarkable borrowing merit investigation. 


The Syrian Orthodox fenqitho 


Chalcedonian Greek kanons typically appear in a Syrian Orthodox liturgical book 
known today as the fenqitho (penqita), a service book that contains hymns and 
prayers for feast days, for Sundays, and for various saints’ days?! A fengitho is 
sometimes referred to as the Syrian Orthodox festal breviary, and the word comes 
from the Greek mwakíótov, or “little book.”? Originally, the word “fenqitho” 
could just refer to a manuscript or codex, and in some of its oldest extant copies, 
the liturgical fenqitho is referred to more fully as the “book (pengita) of the cycle 
(hüdrà) of the entire year,” the “book (pengita) of the entire cycle (hudra) of the 
year,” or the “book (pengitd) of antiphons of the entire cycle (hüdrà) of the year.” 
Later, longer titles such as these would be shortened to simply “fengitho.”4 
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The contents of a fengitho vary from place to place — in other words, no two 
fengithos are the same. Because their contents vary from copy to copy, the con- 
tents of fengithos are of greatest interest to scholars — they contain valuable infor- 
mation about local liturgical practices and potentially contain information about 
unknown or little known saints or liturgical poetry that might otherwise be lost. It 
was Sebastian Brock's description of the contents of the fenqitho of the Monas- 
tery of Mar Gabriel in Tur ‘Abdin that made well known the figure of Simeon of 
the Olives (d. 734), the subject of one of only two major saints’ lives we possess 
from the early Islamic period.” When it comes to fengithos, however, easily the 
most important for western scholarship has been a fengitho commonly referred 
to as the Mosul Fengitho, a name that refers to the Syrian Catholic printing of the 
West Syrian festal breviary at Mosul in the late nineteenth century under the edi- 
torship of Clemens Joseph David. Seven volumes long and containing, over the 
course of thousands of pages of text, Syrian Orthodox/Catholic services for the 
entire liturgical year, the Mosul Fenqitho has played the most prominent role in 
western scholarship on this subject for the simple reason that, though a relatively 
rare work, it has still been easier to access than most other fenqithos, essentially 
all of which remain unpublished in manuscript." It was the 500 or so madrashe 
found in the Mosul Fengqitho, for instance, that Brock, and before him, Thomas 
Joseph Lamy, Jean Slim, and Jean Gribomont, mined for lost works of Ephrem or 
lost stanzas of already known poems.?! So far as the current topic is concerned, а 
number of Greek kanons can be found printed in the text of the Mosul Fengitho.”8 


Social contexts: from Greek to (Chalcedonian) Syriac 


Before continuing with the subject of fengithos, however, another matter should 
first be addressed: before they could make it into the Syrian Orthodox fenqitho, 
Chalcedonian Greek kanons had to first make it into Syriac. When and where 
these kanons crossed this first border is hard to know with precision. It does seem, 
however, that Chalcedonians translated the kanons rather quickly: John of Damas- 
cus died around 750, and we have manuscript evidence that suggests that kanons 
of John and Kosmas had already been translated into Syriac in the eighth cen- 
tury.? Another Chalcedonian manuscript, Codex Syriacus Secundus, written in 
Beirut in 882, contains a Syriac translation of John’s kanon for Pentecost.?? Later 
Chalcedonian manuscripts contain a large number of Greek kanons, ascribed to a 
variety of authors, usually identified elliptically by only one name: Joseph, Mark, 
Theophanes, and Andrew, in addition to the famous John and Kosmas.?! 

The context for such translations is not difficult to imagine — they must have 
been made in areas where Christian worship was carried out in both Syriac and 
Greek. We have evidence that this was the case in a number of places: a colophon 
from BL. Or. 8606, written in 723, indicates that the Chalcedonian Cathedral in 
Edessa had two choirs — one that sang in Greek and one that sang in Syriac.*? In 
the eighth or ninth century, a trilingual Psalter, written in Greek, Syriac, and Ara- 
bic, was produced at Mar Saba monastery near Jerusalem.* Vatican Syriac 41, a 
fourteenth-century Chalcedonian liturgical manuscript from Martyropolis, gives 
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instructions to the Greek deacon and the Syrian deacon as to what they should 
say at certain points in their respective languages, with Greek written out in Syr- 
iac script.*+ Various Chalcedonian Syriac liturgical manuscripts, in fact, contain 
examples of Greek written out in Syriac script, something that points to Greek and 
Syriac being used together in Christian worship.*° 

If these translations were likely made in areas where there was Chalcedonian 
Greco-Syriac bilingualism, the potential locations where this might have happened 
would have been Palestine, western Syria, or northern Mesopotamia. Colophons 
in Syriac manuscripts at Sinai point us in the direction of areas where Chalcedo- 
nian communities used Syriac: in the regions of Antioch, Tripoli, and Damascus.*° 
To these areas should be added the Sinai itself, where Syriac had a presence from 
at least the fourth century.’ In the late sixth century, the Piacenza Pilgrim reported 
finding multilingual abbots at St. Catherine’s and noted that there were people 
there who translated between languages.?? In the medieval period, the liturgy at 
St. Catherine's was celebrated in Greek, Arabic, and Syriac — in fact, Syriac litur- 
gical manuscripts at St. Catherine's outnumber both Greek liturgical manuscripts 
and Arabic liturgical manuscripts.?? 

Perhaps the two preeminent places of Chalcedonian Greco-Syriac bilingualism 
would have been the monasteries of Palestine and the city of Edessa. It was in Chal- 
cedonian monasteries in Palestine that Aphrahat and Ephrem were translated from 
Syriac into Arabic, and it was also in these monasteries that non-Chalcedonian 
writers such as Jacob of Sarugh, Isaac of Nineveh, John of Dalyatha, and John of 
Apamea were also translated into Arabic.*° Greek continued to flourish in Pales- 
tine after the Arab conquests, and Palestine itself in the eighth century was more 
important than even Constantinople as a center of Greek literary activity.*! The 
eighth- or ninth-century trilingual Psalter from Mar Saba, near Jerusalem, already 
mentioned, points to one place in particular where we know there was Greek- 
Aramaic coexistence in a Chalcedonian context. Mar Saba — a place traditionally, 
if problematically, associated with John of Damascus — had a Syrian presence and 
its typikon reflects a multilingual community in which Aramaic speakers were 
preferred for positions that involved interactions with locals.” 

Edessa was another extremely important site of Chalcedonian Greek-Syriac 
coexistence. The evidence for Greek-Syriac bilingualism at Edessa is too exten- 
sive to recount here, but it bears noting that there was a bilingual Chalcedonian 
presence there from the fifth century until the Islamic period. In the fifth century, 
Samuel, a presbyter of Edessa, wrote works in Syriac against both Nestorians and 
Miaphysites; Samuel also appears in the acta of the Second Council of Ephesus, 
speaking in Greek.? Closer to the period in question, there is the witness of the 
colophon of BL Or. 8606, mentioned above, to a Greek and a Syriac choir in the 
Chalcedonian cathedral of Edessa in 723. The famous eighth-century Maronite, 
Theophilos (d. 785), hailed from Edessa. Theophilos translated Aristotle, Galen, 
and Homer into Syriac; was the author of an important, but now-lost, Syriac 
chronicle; and was the astrologer to the Caliph al-Mahdi.^ Michael Synkellos, 
though born in Jerusalem in the mid-eighth century, wrote a Greek grammar in 
Edessa in the early ninth, and Theodore Abū Qurra (d. ca. 820), who wrote works 
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in Greek, Syriac, and Arabic, was originally from Edessa.? These examples of 
learned, Chalcedonian bilinguals (and sometimes trilinguals) from Edessa sug- 
gest that an Edessene milieu for the translation of the kanons into Syriac is also 
possible.46 

It also bears noting that the eighth-century Chalcedonian-turned-Miaphysite 
bishop Elia cited John of Damascus's Fount of Wisdom, in Syriac, in his apolo- 
getic letter written to his friend Leo, the Chalcedonian bishop of Harran. Whether 
Elia was reading John's work in Greek and translating it himself into Syriac or 
whether he was working from a now-lost Syriac translation of John's work is not 
possible to determine. But Elia's letter shows that Syriac-speaking Chalcedonian 
circles in northern Mesopotamia were reading and translating — at the very least 
on an ad hoc basis, for the purposes of citation — John's works within decades 
of their being written." And it was not just John of Damascus's works, either: 
BL Add. 14593, a manuscript containing Syriac translations of works of John 
Klimax, including his Ladder, was copied in Edessa in 817 and serves as another 
indication that Chalcedonian works, written in Greek in the region of Palestine in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, were circulating in northern Mesopotamia not 
long after their composition.^* 

Whatever the place of their original translation into Syriac, Chalcedonian Greek 
liturgical kanons would make their way into Miaphysite liturgical books relatively 
quickly after John’s death.” In very early copies of Miaphysite fengithos — Dayr 
al-Suryan Syriac 37, written in 800 and 887, and BL Add 14515 and Add. 17190, 
written in 893 — no Greek kanons occur, nor do Greek kanons occur in BL Add. 
14516, a fengitho Wright dated to the ninth century.°° Nevertheless, it seems that 
Greek kanons were already making their way into Syrian Orthodox services by 
the time these manuscripts were being written or not long afterwards: we have 
Syrian Orthodox liturgical manuscripts from the tenth century, and perhaps even 
earlier, that include Greek kanons in their content?! In the late tenth century, in 
fact, Abraham, the Miaphysite Patriarch of Alexandria (sed. 977—981), gave the 
famous Dayr al-Suryan in the Nitrian Desert a Syriac liturgical manuscript con- 
taining Greek kanons.?? Already in the early ninth century La‘azar bar Sabta, the 
Miaphysite bishop of Baghdad, had observed that Greek kanons composed by 
John of Damascus were entering into Syrian Orthodox churches in the east and in 
the west.? Aelred Cody pointed to the ninth century as the period when Miaphysite 
"imitation of Melkite fashions in liturgical hymnody seems to have been great- 
est." It was in the ninth and tenth century that Miaphysites appropriated terms like 
tropologion and troparia to refer liturgical books and compositions, and it was in 
this period that Miaphysites produced Psalters containing lists of the biblical odes 
resembling the nine biblical odes found in the Chalcedonian liturgical tradition.** 


Greek kanons, Syrian kanons, Syrian anthems: 
Edessa and Melitene 


In labeling these kanons “Greek,” the creators of Miaphysite liturgical texts were 
distinguishing them from another kind of kanon — what they called “Syrian” or 
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“Eastern” kanons. BL Add. 14507, for instance, a Syrian Orthodox liturgical man- 
uscript from the tenth or eleventh century, contains both Greek and Syrian kanons, 
as does BL 14695 from the eleventh or twelfth century.?? The later Miaphysite tra- 
dition would understand that “Syrian” or “Eastern” kanons were ones composed 
originally in Syriac, as opposed to being translated from Greek.^ Syrian kanons, 
however, can also be found in Chalcedonian manuscripts, and Husmann showed 
that some kanons were translated from Greek, while others were originally com- 
posed in Syriac.? 

In addition to Syrian kanons, Miaphysite liturgical manuscripts also contained 
Syrian anthems or responsoria, called 'enyane; these 'enyane can commonly be 
found juxtaposed to Greek kanons in Miaphysite manuscripts. Of many possible 
instances, examples might be pointed to from the tenth century and also from 
the twelfth or thirteenth.** All three of these types of hymns might also appear 
in a single place: BL Add. 12145, for instance, a Syriac manuscript copied in the 
tenth century, contains Greek kanons, Syrian kanons, and also Syrian 'enyane.? 
The various names for these liturgical hymns can quickly become confusing, not 
the least because 'enyane were something of an elastic category. Though some- 
times understood to be the same as kanons, Husmann pointed out, they were not 
the same. More properly speaking, ‘enyané were analogous to what the Greek 
tradition calls stichera, that is, strophes related to and responding to the Psalms, 
not strophes related to the biblical canticles, which was what kanons were.9? 
This distinction, however, was not always adhered to in either Chalcedonian or 
Miaphysite manuscripts, where calling something an ‘enyand — even when it was 
a text related to a biblical canticle, that is, even when it was properly speaking, 
a kanon — was a way for copyists and compilers to signal that they believed (not 
always correctly) the text in question had been composed in Syriac and not trans- 
lated from Greek. What 1s more, there are occasions when manuscripts will use 
‘enyana and “kanon” interchangeably or will simply call a kanon an ‘enydnd.°! 

Within certain Miaphysite manuscripts, geographic descriptors were added 
to make distinctions between different kinds of Greek kanons. A tenth-century 
manuscript in the British Library contains two different sets of Greek kanons 
and specifies that one of them is “according to the Mesopotamian rite."6? Greek 
kanons in a tenth- or eleventh-century hymnbook in Berlin are called on more 
than one occasion “Greek and Edessene kanons,” at the bottom of several pages 
the words “Greek, that is, Edessene kanon" are written, and in several other places 
the manuscripts speak of kanons as being in the “precise recension of Edessa," 
noting in two other instances, “this is the translation of the Greeks and Edes- 
senes."9 A Miaphysite tropologion from the late twelfth century contains Syrian 
responses ('enyane) and Greek kanons according to the “tradition of the Edes- 
senes.”4 Several manuscripts from the thirteenth century refer to their kanons 
as being from Melitene.9 Of particular importance is the witness of Paris Syriac 
155, which refers to certain kanons being in the “recension of Edessa,” language 
similar to what is found in the Berlin manuscript.® Most significantly, Paris Syr- 
lac 155 gives in a number of cases two different versions of the same kanon, 
citing one as the version of Edessa and one as the version of Melitene.?" These 
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double recensions of particular kanons occur in certain places across various 
manuscripts: during Epiphany, the feast of Saint Abgar, Pentecost, the feast of the 
Cross, and during Easter.°* 


The Greek kanons in modern investigation 


It was Hermann Zotenberg who first pointed out the existence of different recen- 
sions of the Greek kanons in his catalog of Syriac manuscripts in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in 1874. Further contributions to understanding the nature of the differ- 
ent recensions were made by Anton Baumstark and, subsequently, by his student 
Odilo Heiming, and then later by Ludger Bernhard. The most important contribu- 
tions to the question of these two recensions, however, and to the nature of the 
Greek kanons more generally, were made in a series of meticulous and learned 
articles written by the great musicologist Heinrich Husmann in the 1970s.9? 

In 1972, Husmann studied Greek Resurrection kanons in Miaphysite Syriac 
manuscripts. The kanons associated with Easter, like the Greek kanons associated 
with the Epiphany, the feast of St. Abgar, Pentecost, and the Feast of the Cross, 
represented a case where Miaphysite manuscripts recorded both Edessene and 
Melitenian recensions. Husmann compared these Resurrection kanons to extant 
Greek evidence for the same kanons and found that the Syriac material in most 
cases did not correspond to what is found in the Greek Octoechos — this was a 
result quite different from what occurs when the Syriac evidence for the four 
other feasts which Miaphysite manuscripts transmitted in versions of Edessa and 
Melitene were compared with Greek material. In the latter case, the Edessene and 
Melitenian recensions proved to be translations of the same Greek Vorlage, one 
that can be identified in extant Greek material. By contrast, the Greek Resurrec- 
tion kanons in Syriac, Husmann argued, either went back to a lost Greek original 
or represented new poetic compositions in Syriac in which a translated Greek 
hirmos — the pattern strophe that formed a link between a biblical canticle and 
new hymnic material related to and inspired by it — was followed by stanzas writ- 
ten originally in Syriac. This latter option was, Husmann suggested, unlikely.” 
In the early 1930s, Joseph Molitor had used Chalcedonian Syriac manuscripts 
to recover troparia and kontakia that had been lost in the Greek original, and the 
Greek kanons, Husmann suggested, were another example of the Syriac tradition 
preserving otherwise lost Greek material.”! 

The transmission of two different sets of Greek kanons — one associated with 
Edessa and one associated with Melitene — 1s a puzzle to which Husmann also 
turned his attention. In 1972, he pointed out that manuscripts containing kanons 
in these different recensions came from a wide variety of areas, and one could 
not assign a particular geographic location for the use of one recension and a 
different area for the use of the other.” In a dissertation completed in 1951 but 
never published, Ludger Bernhard studied a number of different Syrian Orthodox 
liturgical manuscripts containing Greek kanons and located in European collec- 
tions and found that some contained only the recension of Melitene, some con- 
tained only the recension of Edessa, and others contained kanons from both these 
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recensions.” The questions remained: why were there two different recensions 
of certain kanons, and why did they have specific geographic names assigned to 
them? 

Husmann took the subject of the Greek kanons up again in 1975, when he 
sought to ascertain whether the Greek kanons found in Syrian Orthodox man- 
uscripts represented translations that had been done by the Syrian Orthodox 
themselves — something which had been assumed by previous scholarship — or 
whether they represented Chalcedonian translations that were appropriated by 
the Syrian Orthodox.” Husmann showed that the translations were actually done 
by Chalcedonians, not by the Syrian Orthodox, and what the Syrian Orthodox 
referred to as the Edessene version of the kanons represented an older Chalce- 
donian translation and the version of Melitene represented a revised Chalcedo- 
nian translation, also taken up by the Syrian Orthodox. In a subsequent article 
published in 1976, Husmann identified a number of Syriac liturgical manuscripts 
held at St. Catherine’s monastery which preserved a Chalcedonian Syriac liturgy 
which was older than the standardized Byzantine liturgy typically found in Chal- 
cedonian Byzantine liturgical texts, both Greek and Syriac. This older Syrian lit- 
игру, which he termed *paláosyro-melkitisch" or “altsyrisch-melkitisch,” was the 
source of what Miaphysite manuscripts referred to as the Edessene recension of 
the Greek kanons and the revised or Byzantinized Chalcedonian liturgy, which 
later became standard in both Greek and Chalcedonian Syriac liturgical manu- 
scripts, and was the source of what Miaphysite manuscripts referred to as the 
recension of Melitene.” The majority of Greek kanons found in both Edessene 
and Melitenian manuscripts, Husmann pointed out, were actually the same, and 
he labeled the translation found in these kanons “version С.” Syrian Orthodox 
witnesses to the Greek kanons, therefore, represent evidence for the liturgical 
Byzantinization that the Chalcedonian liturgy of Antioch underwent towards the 
end of the first millennium CE, when the community shifted from an Antiochene 
liturgy to one that was Constantinopolitan.”” 


Medieval reactions 


In the medieval period the presence of these Chalcedonian kanons in the Syr- 
ian Orthodox liturgy did not go unnoticed. By the early ninth century, La‘azar 
bar Sabta, writing in Baghdad, had observed that kanons composed by John of 
Damascus were entering into Syrian Orthodox churches across the Middle East. 
The work in which La‘azar makes this observation is now lost, but we know about 
it from the first book of Bar ‘Ebroyo’s (d. 1286) Ethicon, where Bar ‘Ebroyo gave 
a brief history of Syriac hymnography. In addition to discussing Ephrem, Isaac 
of Antioch, Balai, Jacob, Simeon the Potter, and Severos, Bar ‘Ebroyo included a 
discussion of the Greek kanons. “At the time of the holy Jacob of Edessa and of 
the excellent George of the Arab Tribes,” Bar ‘Ebroyo wrote, 


Those canticles which are called ‘the Greek kanons’ were introduced by a 
certain Damascene author, whose name was Cyrene bar Mansur and by a 
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certain monk, who, among them, was surnamed Aba Qüusma, the inventor of 
the Qügilia, viz. kanons which are more delightful than those <composed> 
by the former. Since this Cyrene, though belonging to the partisans of the 
Council «of Chalcedon>, did not apply himself to mentioning in these songs 
the points of dispute by which the schism had originated, his canons began 
to be introduced into our church in East and West, as we learn from the holy 
Lazarus bar Sabta."* 


Although the theological content of the borrowed Greek kanons themselves 
was not contrary to the theological positions of the Syrian Orthodox, the very 
fact of their borrowing would eventually become a point in the Chalcedonian- 
Miaphysite dispute. In the twelfth century, the Miaphysite Dionysios bar Salibi 
wrote a treatise against the Melkites directed to a Miaphysite monk named Rab- 
ban Isho‘, who had converted or who was about to convert to Chalcedonianism. 
In Bar Salibi’s reply to Rabban Isho‘, the topic of the Greek kanons came up 
more than once. These were evidently a source of Chalcedonian pride, and Bar 
Salibi had mixed feelings about them. Bar Salibi suggested that people should 
read from the Old and New Testaments and from the Fathers on church feast days, 
rather than be concerned with beautiful music: “Be concerned with this good 
work rather than kanons,” he wrote." We should not “sing and contrive musical 
melodies like sirens,” Bar Salibi argued, “nor to bray like asses, nor to utter sweet 
sounds like nightingales.” It was obvious that the beauty of the Chalcedonian 
service was an attraction for Rabban Isho‘, but for Bar Salibi, the beauty of the 
melodies was simply not Christian: “To pagans belong festivities, songs, dances, 
banquets and drink, and to Christians fasting, prayer, and reading of scripture. In 
their festivities the Greeks resemble, therefore, those who are outside our sheep- 
fold.”®° In fact, Bar Salibi argued, kanons, stichera, and other forms of Byzantine 
church music had their origin among pagans. They began, he suggested, with 
Odysseus and others, who learned melodies from the sirens and then taught them 
to the rest of humanity.*! 

For Rabban Isho‘, the presence of Greek kanons in the Syrian Orthodox liturgy 
was a sign of Chalcedonian superiority over the Syrian Orthodox, but Bar Salibi 
was not convinced. “If it is because of these kanons and because of four or five 
books of theirs we have translated that they are so arrogant,” he retorted, “our 
Lord was a Syrian, and they have translated all his teaching into their language." 9? 
For Bar Salibi, the Greek kanons and other elaborate melodies were actually a 
bad thing. They “really did harm to the church,” he wrote, “since they have been 
in it the cause of the cessation of the reading and interpretation of scripture and 
the art of preaching." From Rabban Isho‘’s points about why he found a con- 
version to Chalcedonianism attractive, it is clear that the Eastern Roman Empire 
was viewed with enormous prestige and admiration by Christians of different 
confessions living under Muslim rule. Michael the Syrian reported that it was an 
influx of Byzantine prisoners of war and the prestige of the Byzantine Empire 
among Syrian Chalcedonians that caused many of them to shift from Monothelete 
to Dyothelete belief in the early eighth century.*^ It is not hard to imagine the 
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prestige of Byzantium combining with the beauty of the kanons themselves as 
factors motivating these borrowings. 


Social contexts: cross-confessional appropriations 


In addition to the question of the social context for the initial translation of the 
kanons from Greek into Syriac, the borrowing of the kanons by the Syrian Ortho- 
dox raises questions about the precise mechanics of such a borrowing. How did 
it actually happen? The existence of recensions with actual place names attached 
to them — Edessa and Melitene — point us, as Husmann noted, to where Miaphy- 
sites thought the translations had their homes, though this does not mean that the 
translations actually hailed from these locales. Nevertheless, the names them- 
selves are suggestive. Hidemi Takahashi has raised the possibility that what is 
known as the recension of Melitene of the Greek kanons was given this name 
because it was in Melitene, a city with a Christian population of reportedly 
60,000 in the first part of the eleventh century — including both Chalcedonians 
and Miaphysites — that the transfer of this particular recension of the kanons into 
Miaphysite circles took place.? 

Unfortunately, given the nature of our evidence, we cannot point with certainty 
to a specific person or persons in a known place or places as being responsible 
for the transfer of the kanons into a Syrian Orthodox context. But any attempt at 
answering such a question must begin with recognizing that this instance of litur- 
gical spilling over between putatively rival confessions was not in fact unique. 
Chalcedonians themselves might avail themselves of liturgical material from 
rival confessions: in the New Finds from St Catherine’s, Brock has identified a 
baptismal rite which is essentially identical to a Syrian Orthodox baptismal rite 
attributed to the famous Miaphysite Timothy Aelurus.?? Similarly, the Chalcedo- 
nian manuscript Sinai Syriac 233A contains a memra written by the Miaphysite 
Jacob of Sarugh (though unattributed) to be used on the Monday of Holy Week.5* 
Jacob of Sarugh also makes an unattributed appearance in the East Syrian Hudra, 
which includes an extensive quotation from one of his works on the Resurrec- 
tion.? The East Syrian Hudra and the West Syrian fenqitho also contain a number 
of madrashe, or metrical hymns, in common; these commonalities probably go 
back to the period before these churches broke communion. But they also share 
a short madrasha which was clearly written long after the churches split, during 
Muslim rule.?? Cody pointed to the introduction of the Greek kanons into the Syr- 
ian Orthodox liturgy as being responsible for bringing the practice of organizing 
hymns into an octoechos — into, that is, groups of liturgical texts that are worked 
through cyclically over the course of eight weeks, with a different melody (or 
mode) each week — into Syrian Orthodox circles as well.?! Further research into 
Chalcedonian/Rüm, Maronite, Syrian Orthodox, and East Syrian liturgical manu- 
scripts will no doubt turn up further examples of the presence of liturgical mate- 
rial from rival traditions.” 

Such crossing over should not in fact surprise us. Churches would commem- 
orate saints liturgically which were not, technically speaking, their own. The 
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Maronites, for example, commemorated both Jacob of Edessa and George, Bishop 
of the Arab Tribes, even though both these men were Miaphysites — George him- 
self even polemicized against Chalcedonians, which of course the Maronites 
were.” In his study on the Maronite liturgical calendar found in Vatican Syriac 
313, Sauget found that the calendar had much in common with Byzantine calen- 
dars: 302 of its 420 commemorations fell either on the same day or a day before or 
after the same commemoration found in Byzantine calendars, and these Maronite 
commemorations included post-Chalcedonian saints who are generally regarded 
as only Byzantine? What is more, Sauget found fourteen instances where the 
calendar showed a distinctively West Syrian influence, either in the day it chose to 
celebrate a particular saint or in the celebration of a saint who was unmistakably 
Miaphysite in theological orientation.” 

Commemoration of saints might also include the preservation of their vitae by 
members of ostensibly rival confessions. Symeon the Holy Fool was a Chalcedo- 
nian saint, but in the Syriac translation of the text as it now stands, orthodox and 
heretics have completely switched roles from the Greek original, and Symeon, in 
Syriac at least, is a Miaphysite.? Similarly, John of Daylam (d. ca. 738) was an 
East Syrian saint, but his vita and writings pertaining to him have been transmit- 
ted and preserved largely in Miaphysite circles.?" Both Maronites and the Syrian 
Orthodox laid claim to the Miaphysite Jacob of Sarugh, and Jacob was translated 
into Arabic by (presumably Dyothelete) Chalcedonians in Palestine, as was the 
East Syrian John of Dalyatha.?* It was Chalcedonians at Mar Saba who trans- 
lated Isaac of Nineveh — a writer from the Church of the East — from Syriac into 
Greek in the ninth century, and the great majority of the Syriac text of the Book of 
Perfection, written by the East Syrian Sahdona has been preserved by Chalcedo- 
nians.” Both Chalcedonians and Miaphysites copied material written by the East 
Syrian Abraham of Nathpar. 9? 

Itis at this level of monastic and spiritual writings, in fact, that we can perhaps 
see most clearly the great deal of crossing over that must have existed between 
the various groups: in addition to authors already mentioned, Chalcedonians read 
East Syrian authors such as Simeon of Taybutheh and the Miaphysite Philox- 
enos of Mabbug, while the Syrian Orthodox read Chalcedonian authors like John 
Klimax and East Syrians like Gregory of Cyprus and Joseph Hazzaya.!?! Manu- 
scripts themselves can point to cross-confessional contact: British Library Or. 
8607 contains a Chalcedonian copy of part of Paul's letters. The manuscript 1s 
a palimpsest, however: underneath the Melkite handwriting of the first eleven 
chapters of Romans is the text of part of the ascetic discourses of the prominent 
Miaphysite Philoxenos of Mabbug.!?? 

The borrowing of Chalcedonian Greek kanons by the Syrian Orthodox, there- 
fore, is one example of a larger phenomenon of interconfessional contact and 
cross-pollination that was characteristic of Middle Eastern Christian communities 
throughout late antiquity and the middle ages, and a social context for explain- 
ing the origin of such borrowings is easy to suggest. Just as is the case in many 
churches today, in the Middle East and, indeed, throughout the world, in the late 
antique and medieval Middle East, it must have been not uncommon for members 
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of one confession to take communion in a church that, ostensibly at least, was 
a rival or even enemy to his or her own church. The fact that such activities did 
not perhaps make certain members of the clergy happy did not mean they did 
not occur. We know that such cross-confessional communication was happen- 
ing, however, precisely for this reason: we find its practice discouraged and con- 
demned in a variety of ways in a number of different texts, all from different 
confessional provenances. 

In addition to people taking communion in putatively rival churches, there was 
also conversion and movement between different confessions. The Greek kanons 
had been translated into Syriac and were making their way into Miaphysite litur- 
gies by the early ninth century. Not long before this, around 780, the East Syr- 
ian Catholicos Timothy I wrote a long letter to Solomon, the bishop of Hdatta, 
discussing the question of whether heretics — especially Cyrillians — should be 
rebaptized upon entering the Church of the East.! The obvious context for such 
a letter is one in which rebaptism of cross-confessional converts was an issue. 
Timothy I’s contemporary, the Chalcedonian Theodore Abū Qurrah, was remem- 
bered by Miaphysites for having spread the doctrine of Maximus the Confessor 
and for having led astray both Monothelete Chalcedonians and also Miaphysite 
Syrian Orthodox at roughly this same time.!% Individual conversions were one 
matter, but there might also be mass conversions: around 791 or 792, Timothy I 
reported that thirteen churches having some 2,000 congregants in Najran, a town 
near al-Hira in southern Iraq, had left Julianism for the Church of the East.!°5 
Such large-scale conversions were not temporally isolated incidents: in the late 
seventh or early eighth century, John the Stylite of Litarb asked Jacob of Edessa 
what should be done if an entire village of heretics — by which he likely meant 
Chalcedonians — were to return to the true faith.!?6 Christians travelling between 
different confessions, licitly or illicitly, would have brought with them knowl- 
edge of the liturgy and practices of their former churches. And more than peo- 
ple, church buildings might change between rival groups and liturgical vessels, 
too.?7 No less than Qenneshre, the most important Miaphysite monastery in the 
Middle East in the early middle ages — one which produced seven patriarchs and 
numerous bishops and scholars — was reportedly occupied by Chalcedonians in 
the late sixth century.!95 In one instance, we even have a report of rival Dyothelete 
and Monothelete communities worshipping in the same church in eighth-century 
Aleppo, with a wooden partition separating the two congregations, congregations 
which would try to drown out the service of the rival group by being as loud as 
possible.!0? 

Apart from communion and conversion between confessions, there was the 
simple fact that being divided ecclesiastically did not mean that there was an 
ignorance of the contents of other traditions. The East Syrian Timothy I, for 
instance, was in possession of a Miaphysite translation of the homilies of Gregory 
of Nazianzos as well as the Syro-Hexaplar translation of the Miaphysite Paul 
of Tella.!?^ A number of East Syrians, in fact, made use of the Syro-Hexapla, 
and Chalcedonians, for reasons that are not clear, used it in their lectionary read- 
ings from Ezekiel, while preferring the Peshitta for everything else.!!! Timothy's 
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contemporary, the Miaphysite Patriarch Kyriakos (sed. 793—817), was able to cite 
what was and was not present in the liturgy of St. Mark celebrated among Egyp- 
tians as well as what was present in the Greek texts underlying the Syriac liturgy 
in use among the Syrian Orthodox.!!? Similarly, the Miaphysite Jacob of Edessa 
(d. 708) was familiar with liturgical practices in Constantinople and in Byzantine- 
ruled areas as well as in Alexandria.!? The author of the eleventh-century East 
Syrian Chronicle of Seert was familiar enough with the Miaphysite liturgy to 
credit John I of the бейге (sed. 630/1—648) with having composed a number of 
Syrian Orthodox liturgical prayers and services for sanctifying the Myron and 
blessing the waters, and the East Syrian Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 1043) cited Jacob of 
Edessa, a staunch Miaphysite, in his Gospel соттепќагу.!! The British Library 
has a Miaphysite lectionary that was copied out and bound in 1089 near Alexan- 
dria by a Stylite named Samuel; in the same year, this same Samuel also repaired 
and bound another lectionary now held in the British Library — an East Syrian 
one.!? Syrian Orthodox monastic libraries included Chalcedonian liturgical mate- 
rial and other Chalcedonian manuscripts.''® Chalcedonians, for their part, might 
also be in possession of both Syrian Orthodox and East Syrian liturgical texts.!!7 


Liturgical separation and confessional separation 


Part ofthe story ofthe separation ofthe church of Syria into recognizably Chalce- 
donian and Miaphysite branches (and the subsequent separation of the Maronite 
and Rum churches) is a liturgical one. More than doctrinal treatises written by 
religious elites, treatises which could have been read by very few and understood 
by perhaps fewer, it was the evolution of different liturgies and different sets of 
liturgical commemorations that signaled the development of separate churches 
and communities. Before its Byzantinization — that is, before becoming Con- 
stantinopolitanized via translations undertaken from Greek — the Chalcedonian 
Syriac liturgy would have been closer to the similarly Antiochene rite of the 
Syrian Orthodox.!!5 Indeed, in Melkite liturgical manuscripts that contain mate- 
rial that predates the Byzantinization of the Chalcedonian liturgy of Syria, we 
find technical liturgical terms — for instance, ba ‘uta, sedra, hüssaya — which are 
very familiar to anyone acquainted with the Syrian Orthodox or Maronite litur- 
gical traditions.!? Ishaq Armala, in fact, described a Melkite liturgical shhimta 
held privately in the Middle East and pointed to another one held in the British 
Museum: like the Syrian Orthodox and the Maronites, Melkites had once used 
the name shhimo or shhimto to refer to the liturgical volume containing their ordi- 
nary weekday offices.'”° Similarity in liturgy no doubt facilitated movement of 
both people and liturgical material between the various competing confessions — 
similar liturgies meant that the experience of worshipping and communicating in 
a rival church would have been very familiar. Husmann wrote long ago that the 
presence of the Greek kanons in the Syrian Orthodox liturgy showed that even 
after the Council of Chalcedon, and even after Severos of Antioch and Jacob 
Baradaeus, there was still a cultural connection between the Chalcedonian and 
Miaphysite churches. !?! 
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Any discussion, therefore, of the emergence of distinct Chalcedonian and 
Miaphysite churches which does not take into account the evolution of distinct 
liturgical traditions from a common Antiochene inheritance should be viewed as 
incomplete. My discussion up till this point has not included political factors, but 
a key moment in this evolution was the introduction and translation of Byzan- 
tine liturgical texts into a Chalcedonian Syrian and Syriac milieu that took place 
after the Byzantine reconquest of Antioch in 969 — it is these translations which 
have been credited with starting the liturgical Byzantinization of the Chalcedo- 
nian liturgy of Antioch. It was these translations that led to the Chalcedonians of 
Syria eventually adopting the liturgy of Constantinople and abandoning that of 
Antioch. !?? 

The importance of understanding the role of the liturgy in the formation of 
separate communities raises the question of another factor which has been pointed 
to as playing an important role in the setting of religious boundaries: violence.'? 
Violence has not played a role in my story for the simple reason that there is little 
violence to be found in the study of the movement of a certain type of hymn 
across languages and across confessional boundaries. What is more, seeking to 
understand the social contexts which might make such peregrinations possible 
leads one to a world where entanglement, intermingling, and irenic interac- 
tion characterize relations between Christian groups more than violence does — 
whether state-sponsored or locally initiated. To be sure, though violence can be 
found in our sources when they touch on intercommunal relations, early medieval 
Syriac sources are also filled with instances of members of Christian communi- 
ties crossing ostensible boundaries in peaceful ways — East Syrians helping to 
build Miaphysite churches, Miaphysites copying out polemical manuscripts for 
members of rival confessions, and priests from one confession knowingly bap- 
tizing and giving the eucharist to members of rival confessions are only three 
examples, of which many more could be adduced.'?^ Confessional boundaries 
might even run through families: Addai asked Jacob of Edessa whether it was 
permissible for Miaphysites to have memorials celebrated for their parents who 
had died in heresy (1.e. as Chalcedonians). What if, Addai continued, the parents, 
though heretics, had given their son to the Orthodox (i.e. Miaphysites) to be raised 
as a monk?!?> Such acts, of course, are not as spectacular as the destruction of 
buildings or the physical assault or maiming of a theological rival, but they point 
to other possibilities of intraconfessional existence that, though less vivid than 
moments of violence and destruction, were perhaps the norm that made the rare 
violent incident stand out. 


Жжжж 


Ваг Salibi, writing in the twelfth century, expressed a hope that the various Chris- 
tian groups of his day would cooperate and not be divided: “Let it be known to 
you,” he wrote Rabban Isho‘, “that it is very pleasing and agreeable to God that 
there should be no divisions in the Churches of Christians. . . .” Chalcedonians 
who claimed to be the only true Christians had done more damage to the Syrian 


Orthodox and the Armenians than the Turks had, he wrote. “I wished to sow peace 
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in the camp of the hostile parties,” Bar Salibi continued, “and to convince them 
from the books of the Apostles and Doctors that it is not good that they should 
contend with one another, but that they should enter one another’s Churches, and 
pray with love, and if necessary to come nearer to one another and remember one 
another in prayers, with the understanding that each one may follow his own theo- 
logical convictions, but they did not condescend to reconciliation." !?ó 

Perspectives like Bar Salibi’s are difficult to find evidence for in written sources 
from late antiquity and the middle ages — such sources are usually penned by 
clerical authorities who strongly disagreed with precisely these sorts of views.'?" 
While he was Patriarch of Antioch (sed. 512—518), Severos disciplined a certain 
Pelagios for various offenses committed at the Monastery of St. Thomas at Seleu- 
cia. What seems to have angered Severos the most was that Pelagios had let a 
“Nestorian” (probably a Chalcedonian) into the monastery and had, moreover, let 
another “Nestorian” celebrate the eucharist there. According to Severos, this man, 
previously a solitary, had reportedly stated, “It is the same thing for us to speak 
of two natures and of one incarnate nature of God the Word.” To make matters 
worse, Severos noted, through his actions Pelagios was “shown to be drawing 
into his own impiety those of the brethren also who are specially simple and have 
specially rustic minds." This seems to have particularly upset the Patriarch.?? The 
unnamed “Nestorians” Severos referred to — whether Chalcedonians or Nestori- 
ans or none of these things — have left us no writings and neither has Pelagios. But 
their views cannot have been unique in a world where attempts at drawing strong 
lines between different Christian groups were not uncommon. 

The transfer, however, of the Greek kanons across these lines casts light on a 
usually difficult-to-see part of this same world — one where views like those of Bar 
Salibi and Severos's “Nestorian” celebrant dwelt, one where these confessional 
boundary lines took a secondary importance to other common concerns. Lying 
behind the transfer of the Greek kanons from Chalcedonians to Miaphysites and 
the other instances of liturgical interminglings are human lives that crossed paths, 
peaceably, in a number of different everyday contexts. Bar ‘Ebroyo’s observation 
that John of Damascus's kanons were able to be taken into the Syrian Orthodox 
church because they contained nothing overtly Chalcedonian is perhaps the key to 
understanding the phenomenon of the borrowing of the Greek kanons by the Syr- 
ian Orthodox. Such logic has been employed at other times and in other places: 
here it is perhaps useful to recall that the kanons of Ps.-Athanasios, dating to 
somewhere between 350 and 500, had forbidden chanters in church from using 
“the books of Meletios and the ignorant" in their chanting.? Such was the logic, 
no doubt, that allowed a large number of monastic and spiritual texts to move 
across confessional boundaries, and such was the logic that aided and abetted the 
numerous other instances of confessional boundary crossing that can be pointed 
to. In the late antique and medieval Middle East, just as today, a very pragmatic 
ecumenism existed among the various putatively rival Christian groups and cross- 
ing over was easy, possible, and normal because, wooden partitions notwithstand- 
ing, there was much more that these communities had in common than there was 
separating them. 
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Brill, 2001), 9—55; and Fergus Millar, “The Evolution of the Syrian Orthodox Church 
in the Pre-Islamic Period: From Greek to Syriac?” JECS 21 (2013): 50-58. 

4 See Breviarium iuxta ritum Ecclesie Antiochene Syrorum (Mosul: Typis Fratrum 
Praedicatorum, 1892), 5:342-45 and Sebastian P. Brock, “Poetry and Hymnogra- 
phy (3): Syriac,” in The Oxford Handbook of Early Christian Studies, ed. Susan A. 
Harvey and David G. Hunter (New York: Oxford University Press, 2008), 666. This 
article has its genesis in Sebastian Brock pointing out to me that John of Damascus's 
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la Bibliotheque nationale (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1874), 111. 
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for ordinary days (on the shhimo/shhimto, see below). For an overview of the liturgies, 
liturgical books, and specialized vocabulary of the various branches of the Syriac tra- 
dition, see Heinrich Husmann, “Die Gesänge der syrischen Liturgien,” in Geschichte 
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Karl Gustav Fellerer (Kassel: Bárenreiter- Verlag, 1972), 69—98, 161—64, though the 
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specifically, on the meaning of “fenqitho” see Sebastian P. Brock, “The Fenqitho of 
the Monastery of Mar Gabriel in Tur ‘Abdin,” Ostkirchliche Studien 28 (1979): 168. 
On the question of the fenqitho, especially, and the history of the Mosul Fengitho, see 
Stephen Plathottathil, *Francis Acharya's Adaptation of Mosul Fengitho," Parole de 
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Cicek; for this and for a listing of the Greek canons to be found there, see Sebastian P. 
Brock, “Interactions between Syriac and Greek Hymnography,” (forthcoming). 
See Brock, “The Fenqitho of the Monastery of Mar Gabriel in Tur ‘Abdin,” 168. 
There have been two major printings of the Syrian Orthodox fenqitho, the first done 
in Mosul (1886—1896, in seven volumes) and the second done in India (Pampakuda, 
1962—1963, 3 vols.) [non vidi] — see Brock, ‘Liturgy,’ 250. Francis Acharya made an 
abridged and updated translation of the Mosul Fenqitho in Prayer with the Harp of 
the Spirit: The Prayer of Asian Churches, 4 vols. (Kerala, India: Kurisumala Ashram, 
1982—1986). 
For penqità as codex, see, e.g. the colophon of BL Add. 14597, fol. 139a, written in 
569, which refers to itself as a fenqitho, or “codex.” The colophon is printed in CBM, 
2:651. The colophon of Add. 14591, a sixth-century manuscript, also refers to itself 
as a fengitho; see CBM, 2:673, for the Syriac text of the colophon. For “the penqità of 
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Vaticana, vol. 3.1 [Rome: Typis Sacrae Congregationis de Propaganda Fide, 1725], 
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mani and Assemani, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae codicum manuscriptorum 
catalogus, 1.3:86—87 (Syriac text printed on 86). 

Brock, “The Fenqitho of the Monastery of Mar Gabriel in Tur Abdin,” 168-82. 
Simeon is also commemorated in BL Add. 17231, a fenqitho written in 1484. See 
CBM, 1:300 (no. 19). 

Breviarium iuxta ritum Ecclesice Antiochene Syrorum, 7 vols. (Mosul: Typis Fratrum 
Praedicatorum, 1886—1896). For an outline of the contents of the Mosul Fenqitho, 
done by Sebastian Brock, with parallels between the Mosul Fenqitho and the Pam- 
pakuda Fenqitho (the only other published fenqitho and one which is more rare in 
western libraries than the Mosul Fenqitho), as well as Acharya's English translation, 
see Plathottathil, “Francis Acharya's Adaptation of Mosul Fenqitho,” 153-61. The 
Mosul Fenqitho has now been reprinted by Gorgias Press and it is also available 
online. In Baumstark's pioneering Festbrevier und Kirchenjahr, IX, he noted that 
he was able to carry out his research far away from manuscript resources in part 
because Prince Maximilian of Saxony had loaned him his personal copy of the Mosul 
Fengitho. Digitization efforts, most notably those of the Hill Museum and Manuscript 
Library, hold out the prospect of making a large number of fengithos easily available 
and signal the advent of a new era of Syriac liturgical studies, with more sources now 
easily available. 

See Thomas J. Lamy, Sancti Ephraem Syri hymni et sermons, vol. 4 (Mechelen: Des- 
sain), cols. 671—790; Jean Slim, *Hymne I de Saint Ephrem sur la Résurrection," 
L'Orient Syrien 12 (1967): 505-14; Jean Gribomont, “La tradition liturgique des 
hymnes pascales de S. Ephrem,” Parole de l'Orient 4 (1973): 191—246, and especially 
Sebastian P. Brock, “The Transmission of Ephrem's Madrashe in the Syriac Liturgical 
Tradition," SP 33 (1997): 490—505, esp. 497—501. For about 500 madrashe present 
over the course of the Mosul Fenqitho, see Brock’s comments in “The Transmission 
of Ephrem's Madrashe," 497. 

Greek kanons or references to Greek kanons occur at the following places in the 
Mosul Fengitho (Breviarium iuxta ritum Ecclesice Antiochene Syrorum): 2:54, 79, 
96, 389, 499, 549, 551; 3:237, 279, 312; 4:167; 5:30, 342; 6:7; 7:7, 18, 28, 57, 66, 
75, 350, 353, 355, 388, 406. I am grateful to Sebastian Brock for providing me with 
his index of kanons in ће Mosul Fenqitho and allowing me to check my own list of 
Greek canons against his list of canons, Greek and otherwise — thereby saving me 
from a number of errors. Brock's list is unpublished, but his forthcoming "Interactions 
between Greek and Syriac Hymnography" contains indices that list kanons written 
by (or traditionally attributed to) John of Damascus and Kosmas which appear in the 
Mosul and Pampakuda Fenqithos as well as the Beth Gazo Rabo of Julius Çiçek. 
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Sinai Syriac New Finds Sp. 39 (see note 2, above). It was Heinrich Husmann who 
showed that the Greek kanons found in the Syrian Orthodox liturgy were taken from 
Chalcedonian translations. See his “Die melkitische Liturgie als Quelle der syrischen 
Qanune iaonaie. Melitene und Edessa,” OCP 41 (1975): 5—56. 

See Anton Baumstark, “Der Jambische Pfingstkanon des Johannes von Damaskus 
in einer alten Melchitisch-Syrischen Übersetzung," OrChr 36 (1939-1941): 20523 
and Husmann, “Die melkitische Liturgie,” 41. All of Codex Syriacus Secundus was 
published in a facsimile edition by Werner Strothmann, Codex Syriacus Secundus: 
Bibel-Palimpsest aus d. 6./7. Jh. (Katalog Hiersemann 500/3) (Wiesbaden: Harras- 
sowitz, 1977). 

For example BL Add. 17234, a Syriac Chalcedonian manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, contains kanons ascribed to John of Damascus, Kosmas, Andrew, Joseph, 
Mark, and Theophanes; see CBM, 1:317-18. Similarly, BL Add. 17233 has kanons 
ascribed to John, Kosmas, Joseph, Mark, and Theophanes; see CBM 1:316-17. In 
both instances, Wright attempted to give more precise identifications of these figures, 
but proper study of the kanons is required to be certain as to their exact identity. 
Although John of Damascus was himself a Dyothelete, the presence of Greek canons 
in Maronite liturgical texts raises the possibility that both Dyothelete and Monothelete 
Chalcedonians were translating these texts into Syriac; for this, see Brock, “Interac- 
tions between Syriac and Greek Hymnography,” n. 41. If Miaphysites made use of 
Chalcedonian texts, it is hard to see why Monotheletes would have a special problem 
using Dyothelete texts. 

See the text and translation in Robert W. Thomson, “An Eighth-Century Melkite Col- 
ophon from Edessa,” JThS 13 (1962): 253. 

St. Petersburg, Russian National Library Or. 432, for which see Nina V. Pigulevskaya, 
“Greko-Siro-Arabskaya rukopis’ IV v." Palestinsky Sbornik 1 (63): 59—90 (including 
images of the manuscript) and on which see Dmitry A. Morozov, “The Bible and Ara- 
bic Philology in Russia (1773—2011),” Intellectual History of the Islamicate World 1 
(2013): 278-79; and Paul Géhin, “Ecrire le grec en lettres syriaques: les hymnes du 
Sinai syr. 27,” in Scripts beyond Borders: A Survey of Allographic Traditions in the 
Euro-Mediterranean World, ed. Johannes den Heijer, Andrea B. Schmidt, and Tamara 
Pataridze (Louvain: Peeters, 2014), 166n.42, who notes that it came from Mar Saba. 
I am grateful to Alexander Treiger for help with this reference. Willem Baars, New 
Syro-Hexaplaric Texts (Leiden: Brill, 1968), 12, dates this manuscript to the eighth 
century. 

For this and a partial publication of the text, see Ishaq Armala, *Al-Malakiyün: 
batriyarkiyyatuhum al-Antakiyya, wa-lughatuhum al-wataniyya wa-'l-taqsiyya" 
Al-Machriq 34 (1936): 517 and Joseph Nasrallah, “La liturgie des Patriarcats melchites 
de 969 a 1300,’ OrChr 71 (1987): 159. Compare this with the probably sixth-century 
ordo published by Rahmani in which an archdeacon in church speaks Greek, the scrip- 
tures are read in Greek and Syriac, and a “Greek” deacon and a “Syrian” deacon dis- 
miss those from the congregation who have not been sealed (i.e. baptized) before the 
beginning of the eucharistic service. For the Syriac text, see Ignatius E. Rahmani, ed., 
Studia Syriaca, vol. 3 (Charfeh: Typis Patriarchalibus in Seminario Scharfensi, 1908), 
1-4. An English translation and study of this text will be published by S. P. Brock as 
“An Episcopal Adventus in Syriac” in a forthcoming Festschrift for Kallistos Ware. 
Géhin, “Écrire le grec en lettres syriaques,” 155-86, surveys the evidence as does 
Sebastian P. Brock, “Greek and Latin in Syriac Script," Hugoye: Journal of Syriac 
Studies 17.1 (2014): 33-52. Cyril Charon (Korolevsky), History of the Melkite Patri- 
archates: Volume 3.1: Institutions, Liturgy, Hierarchy, and Statistics, trans. John 
Collorafi, ed. Nicholas Samra (Fairfax, VA: Eastern Christian Publications, 2000), 
152-61 gives an overview of the use and knowledge of Greek, Syriac, and Arabic 
among Chalcedonians in Syria and Palestine up till the early twentieth century that 
remains useful. 
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See Heinrich Husmann, “Die syrische Handschriften des Sinai-Klosters, Herkunft 
und Schreiber,” Ostkirchliche Studien 24 (1975): 281—308, esp. 304-06. 

For Julian Saba (d. 366/7) at the Sinai, see Brock, Catalogue of Syriac Fragments 
(New Finds) in the Library of the Monastery of Saint Catherine, Mount Sinai, xvii. 
Piacenza Pilgrim, Itinerary, 37. Latin text in Paul Geyer, ed., Itinera Hierosolymitana. 
Saeculi III-VIII, CSEL 39 (Prague: Tempsky, 1898), 184; English translation avail- 
able in John Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims before the Crusades (Westminster: Aris 
and Phillips, 2002), 146. 

On the languages of medieval liturgy at St. Catherine's (Georgian should also be 
included) and relative numbers of liturgical manuscripts at the Sinai, see Nasrallah, 
“La liturgie des Patriarcats melchites de 969 à 1300,” 166. Sebastian P. Brock, “Syr- 
iac on Sinai: The Main Connections," in EYKOZMIA: Studi miscellanei per il 75? 
di Vincenzo Poggi S.J., ed. Vincenzo Ruggieri and Luca Pieralli (Soveria Mannelli 
(Catanzaro): Rubbettino, 2003), 103-17, discusses the presence of Syriac at the Sinai 
throughout late antiquity and the middle ages. 

For this point and for full bibliographic references, see Alexander Treiger, “Syro- 
Arabic Translations in Abbasid Palestine: The Case of John of Apamea's Letter on 
Stillness,’ Parole de l'Orient 39 (2014): 82—83. Sebastian P. Brock, “Syriac into 
Greek at Mar Saba: The Translation of St. Isaac the Syrian," in The Sabaite Heritage 
in the Orthodox Church from the Fifth Century to the Present, ed. Joseph Patrich 
(Louvain: Peeters, 2001), 201-08, is the classic description of the presence of Syriac 
at Mar Saba. 

See Robert Blake, “La littérature grecque en Palestine au УШ“ siècle,” Le Muséon 
78 (1965): 367—80 and especially Cyril Mango, “Greek Culture in Palestine after the 
Arab Conquest,” in Scritture, Libri e Testi nelle Aree Provinciali di Bisanzio, vol. 1, 
ed. Guglielmo Cavallo, Giuseppe De Gregorio, and Marilena Maniaci (Spoleto: Cen- 
tro italiano di studi sull’ alto Medioevo, 1991), 149-60. 

Marie-France Auzépy, “De la Palestine à Constantinople (VIII-IXe siècles): Etienne 
le sabaite et Jean Damascène,” Travaux et Mémoires 12 (1994): 183—218. For the 
Greek text of the typikon of Mar Saba, see Eduard Kurtz's edition in Byzantinsche 
Zeitschrift 3 (1894): 168—70. An English translation by Gianfranco Ficcadori is avail- 
able in John Thomas and Angela C. Hero, eds., Byzantine Monastic Foundation Doc- 
uments (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 2001), 4:1316-17. On the date of the 
typikon, see most recently, Michael McCormick, Charlemagne 5 Survey of the Holy 
Land. Wealth, Personnel, and Buildings of a Mediterranean Church between Antiq- 
uity and the Middle Ages (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 2011), 142-43. 

For Samuel writing a number of works in Syriac, see Gennadius of Marseilles, Lives 
of Illustrious Men 83 (ed. Ernest C. Richardson, Liber de viris inlustribus [Leipzig, 
1896], 89—90; English translation by Ernest C. Richardson, in NPNF 2.3:399). Noth- 
ing written by Samuel survives. For Samuel at the Second Council of Ephesus, see 
Johannes P. G. Flemming, Akten der Ephesinischen Synode vom Jahre 449: Syrisch 
(Berlin: Weidmann, 1917), 28.26—27, 38.26ff, 42.29-31, 44.1—4, 46.26-27, 52.14-19. 
On Theophilos, see Anton Baumstark, Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur (Bonn: 
Marcus und Weber, 1922), 341-42; and Robert Hoyland, Theophilus of Edessa 5 
Chronicle and the Circulation of Historical Knowledge in Late Antiquity and Early 
Islam (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2011), 6—7. 

For Michael Synkellos, see Robert Browning and Alexander Kazhdan's article, 
*Michael Synkellos," ODB, 2:1369—70. On Theodore Abü Qurra, see Michael the 
Syrian, Chronicle 12.8 (ed. Chabot 4.495 [Syriac] = 3.32 [French translation]). 
Heinrich Husmann also raised the possibility of the kanons having been translated 
at Mar Saba in Palestine. See his “Die melkitische Liturgie als Quelle der syrischen 
Qanune iaonaie. Melitene und Edessa," 56. 

Albert van Roey published a critical edition of the letter of Elia with Latin translation 
in Eliae epistula apologetica ad Leonem, syncellum Harranensem, CSCO 469—470, 
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Syr. 201—202 (Leuven: Peeters, 1985). In his Latin translation of the letter (30n. 103), 
van Roey argued in fact that Elia used a Syriac translation of John's Fount of Wisdom 
and was not simply translating from the Greek himself. 

For a description of BL Add. 14593, see CBM, 2:590—91. Note that John Klimax was 
read by Miaphysites as well as by Chalcedonians. Herman Teule has suggested that 
BL Add. 14593 is a Miaphysite manuscript, but the reasons he gives are not con- 
clusive: see his *L'Échelle du Paradis de Jean Climaque dans la tradition syriaque: 

premières investigations,” Parole de l'Orient 20 (1995): 285, with 285 n40 offering 
good reasons why this may have been a Chalcedonian manuscript. 

The Syrian Orthodox liturgical tradition is characterized by two different traditions, 
an Eastern one and a Western one, corresponding to the jurisdictions of the Patriarch 
of Antioch and Maphrian in Tikrit (see Baby Varghese, “Some Common Elements in 
the East and the West Syrian Liturgies,” The Harp 13 [2000]: 65). Barsoum, History 
of Syriac Literature and Sciences, 22—23, notes that Greek kanons appear in the West- 
ern Syrian Orthodox liturgical tradition. 

For BL Add. 14515 and BL Add. 17190 as the two oldest examples of the hiidrd or fen- 

qitho in Syriac, see Husmann, “Die Gesange der syrischen Liturgien,” 90 and Sebastian 
P. Brock, “Manuscrits liturgiques en syriaque,” in Les liturgies syriaques, ed. Frangois 

Cassingena-Trévedy (Paris: Geuthner, 2006), 276 (and cf. Baumstark, Geschichte der 
Syrischen Literatur, 5115). For their description, see CBM, 1:240-44. Even older than 
these manuscripts is Dayr al-Suryan Syriac 37, which has only recently come to light 
for western scholars. For a description of Dayr al-Suryan Syr. 37, see S. Р. Brock and 
L. van Rompay, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts and Fragments in the Library of 
Deir al-Surian, Wadi al-Natrun (Egypt) (Leuven: Peeters, 2014), 260-71; this manu- 

script is written in two different hands, the first from about the year 800 and the second 
from 887. For BL Add. 14516, see CBM, 1:244—46. Barsoum, History of Syriac lit- 
erature and sciences, 34—36, provides a list of the oldest fenqitho manuscripts, giving 
Vatican Syriac 116 (written in 853) as the oldest. The six folios in question are much 
shorter than a typical fengitho and contain no Greek kanons. 

BL Add. 14523, also of the ninth or tenth century, contains Greek kanons on the 
Resurrection; see the description in CBM, 1:293 and BL Add. 14667, from the tenth 
century, which contains Greek kanons (CBM, 1:295). 

BL Add. 14513, a Syrian Orthodox manuscript which Wright dated to the ninth or 
tenth century, contains a collection of twelve Greek kanons. See the description in 
CBM, 1:292, and cf. Baumstark, Festbrevier und Kirchenjahr, 74. 

We know this from a citation of a lost work of La‘azar by Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286). 

See Bar ‘Ebroyo, Ethicon 1.5.4 (ed. Herman G. B. Teule, Gregory Barhebraeus. Ethi- 

con, Memra I. [CSCO 534—535: SS 218-219] [Leuven: Peeters, 1993]: 73 [Syriac] = 
62—63 [English translation]). On La‘azar bar Sabta, see Lucas van Rompay, “Lo‘ozar 
bar Sobtho," GEDSH, 251-52. See below for the full citation of this passage. Baum- 
stark, Geshichte, 268, argued that the transfer of these Greek kanons into Syrian 
Orthodox circles must have begun in the second half of the eighth century based on 

the fact that only the works of Palestinian authors of kanons, like John of Damascus 

and Cosmas of Maiouma, were found in Syrian Orthodox manuscripts and not kanons 

written by Constantinopolitan authors such as Theodore the Studite. 

See Aelred Cody, “The Early History of the Octoechos in Syria,” in East of Byz- 

antium: Syria and Armenia in the Formative Period: Dumbarton Oaks Symposium, 

1980, ed. Nina G. Garsoian, Thomas F. Mathews, and Robert W. Thomson (Washing- 

ton, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1982), 103, for this quote and these points. 

For BL Add. 14507, see CBM, 1:283-85. Compare these with BL Add. 17723, a Syr- 

ian Orthodox manuscript of the thirteenth century which also contains Greek and 
Syrian kanons (see CBM, 1:290-91.) For BL 14695, see CBM, 1:285—86. The Syriac 

text referring to “book of the Greek and Syrian kanons of the entire cycle of the year” 

is printed on 285. 
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See the comments in Barsoum, History of Syriac Literature and Sciences, 23 and 
see, too, the Mosul Fengitho on Greek vs. Syrian/Eastern kanons: Breviarium iuxta 
ritum Ecclesice Antiochene Syrorum, 6:54. For examples of an “Eastern” kanon in the 
Mosul Fenqitho, see 2:27, 55, 260, 535. For an example of a Syrian kanon, see 2:79. 
Heinrich Husmann, "Eine alte orientalische christliche Liturgie: Altsyrisch-Melkitisch," 
OCP 42 (1976): 168—70. Note that BL 14505, a tenth-century Miaphysite manuscript, 
ascribes kanons to a certain Mar John, who composed kanons at Callinicum; see CBM, 
1:282. 

For tenth-century 'enyane in BL 12145, see CBM, 1:252 (no. 22). This manuscript 
also contains Greek and Syrian kanons. For twelfth- or thirteenth-century 'enyane in 
BL Add. 14698, a Syrian Orthodox tropologion, see CBM, 1:288-89. 

CBM, 1:251—54. The “rite of the Syrian 'enyane of the Resurrection" are fols. 
118a-139a (description at 252 no. 22). Greek and Syrian kanons on the Theotokos, 
the saints, and the departed, in eight tones, are fols. 160b—181b (description at 253, 
no. 34). A Greek kanon on the burial of the Mother of God is on fols. 185b-189a 
(description at 253, no. 36). For an example of a “Greek 'enyana" in the Mosul Fen- 
qitho, see Breviarium iuxta ritum Ecclesie Antiochene Syrorum, 2:176. 

Husmann, “Eine alte orientalische christliche Liturgie: Altsyrisch-Melkitisch,” 169. 
Contrast Husmann's comments with those of Odilo Heiming, Syrische 'Eniáné und 
griechische kanones: die HS. Sach. 349 der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin (Münster in 
Wesft.: Verlag der Aschenierffschen Verlagsbuchandlung, 1932), VII: *'Eniáná 
und Kanon sind wesentlich daselbe: Responsoriengefüge." For the kanon gradually 
replacing the chanting of the nine biblical canticles in the morning office in Greek- 
speaking Byzantium and the relationship between these two, see Krueger, Liturgical 
Subjects, 141—43. 

See Cody, “The Early History of the Octoechos in Syria," 98, and esp. n. 61 and 
n. 62. Cody (n. 62) gives examples of qanüne and ‘enyané being used as synonyms 
in Chalcedonian and Miaphysite manuscripts. Disentangling these two categories and 
understanding the transmission of ‘enyadné between Chalcedonian and Miaphysite 
manuscripts and between Greek and Syriac is an extremely complicated endeavor 
which I will not attempt to enter into here. It remains a scholarly desideratum. 
hinaa mS, wor’. William Wright translated this as “according to the Mesopota- 
mian use." BL Add. 17135, fol. 62. For all this, see CBM, 1:293—94, esp. 293. 

Berlin 16 (Sachau 349) see Eduard Sachau, Verzeichniss der syrischen Handschriften 
der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, vol. 1 (Berlin: Asher, 1899), 43 for the Syriac 
text of these citations and their location in the manuscript; Sachau suggests a tenth- or 
eleventh-century date at 51. *Greeks" here should be understood as referring to Chal- 
cedonian Christians. Odilo Heiming studied the Greek kanons in this manuscript in 
his Syrische 'Eniáné und griechische kanones: die HS. Sach. 349 der Staatsbibliothek 
zu Berlin; for the references I have cited here, see p. 50 of this work. 

BL Add. 14697. For a description of the manuscript, see CBM, 1:286-88 (Syriac text 
referring to the “precise revision, that is, the mode and tradition of the Edessenes" at 
286). 

BL Add. 14699 and BL Add. 14700. The manuscripts’ information about these kanons 
being Melitenian was not recorded by Wright in his catalog descriptions (CBM, 
1:304—6) but was noted in Humphrey W. Codrington, *A Medieval Eastern Sacra- 
mentary," The Eastern Churches Quarterly 4 (1940): 305. 

For the «eio rian See Zotenberg, Catalogues des manuscrits syriaques et 
sabéens (mandaites) de la Bibliothéque nationale, 112 (no. 21, Holy Week, no. 24: on 
the Resurrection niari «у.о лом were). 

See Zotenberg, Catalogues des manuscrits syriaques, 111. The Miaphysite BL Add. 
14698 contains kanons which it describes variously as Greek, Syrian, Edessene, and 
Melitenian. Wright, however, did not note this in his description of the manuscript 
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(CBM, 1:288—99), though it was noted by Codrington in “А Medieval Eastern Sacra- 
mentary,” 305. Codrington’s article has not been widely cited or apparently known by 
subsequent scholarship. 

See Heinrich Husmann, “Die syrische Auferstehungskanones und ihre griechischen 
Vorlagen,” OCP 38 (1972): 215. 

Husmann, “Die melkitische Liturgie als Quelle der syrischen Qanune iaonaie. Melitene 
und Edessa,” 5—10, and “Die syrische Auferstehungskanones und ihre griechischen 
Vorlagen," 209-14, summarizes the scholarship on the Greek kanons from Zoten- 
berg through Baumstark and up to the point of his own contributions, which were 
foundational. 

See the summary of his findings in Husmann, “Die syrische Auferstehungskanones 
und ihre griechischen Vorlagen," 215-16. 

See Husmann's comments, “Die syrische Auferstehungskanones und ihre griechischen 
Vorlagen," 210. For Joseph Molitor’s work, see “Byzantinische Troparia und Konta- 
kia in syro-melchitischer Überlieferung, herausgegeben und übersetzt," OrChr 3-4 
(1930): 1-36, 179—99, 6 (1931): 43—59, 8 (1933): 72-85, 164—79. 

Husmann, “Die syrische Auferstehungskanones und ihre griechischen Vorlagen," 
215. 

The dissertation is Ludger Bernhard, Syrische Rezensionen von Kanones des Kosmas 
Hagioplites (Ph.D. diss., München, 1951). I have been unable to see Bernhard's 
dissertation, but Husmann, *Die melkitische Quelle," 8, summarizes Bernhard's 
findings. 

Zotenberg had already signaled in 1874 that the kanons found in Paris Syriac 155 
were essentially identical to the same kanons found in Chalcedonian manuscripts. See 
Zotenberg, Catalogues des manuscrits syriaques et sabéens (mandaites) de la Biblio- 
théque nationale, 111. See the comments of Husmann in “Die melkitische Quelle," 9. 
Husmann, “Eine alte orientalische christliche Liturgie: Altsyrisch-Melkitisch,” 156-96, 
esp. 160. Husmann also pointed to Greek manuscripts like Sinai Greek 863, Sinai Greek 
864, and Paris Gr. 331, which contain materials that antedate the Byzantinization of 
the liturgy of Syria and which must have been based on eastern (i.e. Syrian or non- 
Byzantine exemplars). He termed such manuscripts *paláográko-melkitisch" or “alt- 
griechisch-melkitisch" (160). 

For “Die allegemeine Fassung С” see Husmann, “Die melkitische Quelle," 10. 

On the phenomenon of liturgical Byzantinization — the spread of the liturgical prac- 
tices of Constantinople throughout the patriarchates of the eastern Mediterranean — see 
most recently, Daniel Galadza, Worship of the Holy City in Captivity: The Liturgical 
Byzantinization of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem After the Arab Conquest 
(8th-13th c.) (Rome: Excerpta ex dissertatione ad doctoratum, 2013), 36-37; and 
Robert Taft, “Liturgy,” in The Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies, ed. Elizabeth 
Jeffreys, John Haldon, and Robin Cormack (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 
607—08. For an overview of the liturgical Byzantinization of the Chalcedonian lit- 
urgies of Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and the Sinai, see Nasrallah, *La liturgie 
des Patriarcats melchites de 969 à 1300,” 156-81. Charon (Korolevsky), History of 
the Melkite Patriarchates: Volume 3.1: Institutions, Liturgy, Hierarchy, and Statistics, 
1—26, gives an overview of the Byzantinization of the liturgy of the Chalcedonian 
patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem that is still valuable. 

Gregory Bar ‘Ebroyo, Ethicon 1.5.4. The English translation here is that of Herman 
G. B. Теше, Gregory Barhebraeus: Ethicon, Memra I, CSCO 534—535, Syr. 218-219 
(Louvain: Peeters, 1993), 72 (Syriac text) = 62-63 (English translation). I have altered 
Teule's spelling. 

Dionysios bar Salibi, Against the Melkites 5 (English translation taken from Alphonse 
Mingana, ed. and trans., Woodbrooke Studies, Volume 1, 36—37 (English) = 75 [Syr- 
iac]). I have slightly altered Mingana's spelling. 
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Dionysios bar Salibi, Against the Melkites 5 (English translation taken from Mingana, ed. 
and trans., Woodbrooke Studies, Volume 1, 37 (English) = 76 [Syriac]). 

Dionysios bar Salibi, Against the Melkites 5 (English translation taken from Mingana, 
ed. and trans., Woodbrooke Studies, Volume 1, 37—38 (English) = 76 [Syriac]). 
Dionysios bar Salibi, Against the Melkites 9 (English translation taken from Mingana, 
ed. and trans., Woodbrooke Studies, Volume 1, 57 (English) = 88 [Syriac]). I have 
slightly altered Mingana's spelling. 

Dionysios bar Salibi, Against the Melkites 4 (English translation taken from Mingana, 
ed. and trans., Woodbrooke Studies, Volume 1, 35 (English) = 74 [Syriac ]). 

Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 11.20 (ed. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 
4.457-58 = 2.492 [French translation ]). 

Husmann, “Die melkitische Liturgie als Quelle der syrischen Qanune iaonaie," 55—56. 
See Hidemi Takahashi, “Melitene,” GEDSH, 283—84, esp. 284. 

See Sebastian P. Brock, “The Syriac ‘New Finds’ at St. Catherine's Monastery, Sinai, 
and Their Significance," The Harp 27 (2011): 50. 

For Jacob of Sarugh in Sinai Syriac 233A, see Husmann, "Eine alte orientalische 
christliche Liturgie: Altsyrisch-Melkitisch,” 195—96. 

Sebastian P. Brock, “An Extract from Jacob of Serugh in the East Syrian Hudra,” OCP 
55 (1989): 339-43. On the fenqitho and the hudra, see above, n. 24. 

Brock, *Some Early Witnesses to the East Syriac Liturgical Tradition," 44—45. 

Cody, “The Early History of the Octoechos in Syria,” 100. On differences between 
the eight-week cycle of the Chalcedonian and Miaphysite churches, see Heinrich Hus- 
mann, “Syrian Church Music,” in The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
vol. 18, ed. Stanley Sadie (London: MacMillan, 1980), 475. In the Syrian Ortho- 
dox tradition, only the melodies change over the course of the eight-week cycle, not 
the hymns. On the oktoechos in the Latin, Greek, Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, and 
Slavonic traditions, see Peter Jeffery, “The Earliest Oktoechoi: The Role of Jerusa- 
lem and Palestine in the Beginnings of Modal Ordering,” in The Study of Medieval 
Chant: Paths and Bridges, East and West: In Honor of Kenneth Levy, ed. Peter Jeffery 
(Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell Press, 2001), 147—209. 

See for example Varghese, “Some Common Elements in the East and the West Syr- 
ian Liturgies,” 65—76, which explores connections between the Syrian Orthodox and 
East Syrian liturgies. A sense for the great amount of work that remains to be done on 
the Syrian Orthodox liturgical tradition can be gotten from Varghese’s “West Syriac 
Liturgy: One Hundred Years of Research,” The Harp 27 (2011): 53—72. 

For Jacob of Edessa commemorated by the Maronites on January 27, see Jean- 
Maurice Fiey, Saints Syriaques (Princeton: Darwin Press, 2004), 107. For George of 
the Arabs commemorated by Maronites in Lebanon, see Fiey, Saints Syriaques, 83. 
Compare Jack Tannous, “L’ hagiographie syro-occidentale à la période islamique," in 
L'hagiographie syriaque, ed. André Binggeli (Paris: Geuthner, 2012), 231. 
Joseph-Marie Sauget, “Le calendrier maronite du manuscrit Vatican syriaque 313,” 
OCP 33 (1967): 223-24. 

See Sauget, “Le calendrier maronite du manuscrit Vatican syriaque 313," 226. Com- 
pare Tannous, “L’hagiographie syro-occidentale à la période islamique," 231. 

See Lucas van Rompay, “The Syriac Version of the ‘Life of Symeon Salos’: First 
Soundings," in Philohistór: Miscellanea in Honorem Caroli Laga Septuagenarii, ed. 
Antoon Schoors and Peter van Deun (Leuven: Peeters/Departement Oriéntalistiek, 
1994), 387-88. 

There is an East Syrian verse panegyric about John that also exists. See Sebastian P. 
Brock, “A Syriac Life of John of Dailam,” Parole de l'Orient 10 (1981—1982): 123-24. 
John is commemorated by the Syrian Orthodox, the Church of the East, the Rim (i.e. 
Dyothelete Chalcedonians), and the Maronites; see Fiey, Saints Syriaques, 119. 

For the mid-twentieth century debate on Jacob of Sarugh's precise ecclesiastical 
affiliation, see Taeke Jansma, *The Credo of Jacob of Sérügh: A Return to Nicea 
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and Constantinople,” Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis 44 (1961): 18-36, 
esp. 18—19. For the translation of John of Dalyatha (in addition to Aphrahat, Ephrem, 
Jacob of Sarugh, and John of Apamea, and others) into Arabic in Palestine, see Alex- 
ander Treiger, “Syro-Arabic Translations in Abbasid Palestine,” 82—83. 

On the translation of Isaac of Nineveh into Syriac at Mar Saba, see Brock, “Syriac 
into Greek at Mar Saba: The Translation of St. Isaac the Syrian.” For Sahdona, almost 
the entirety of what survives comes from a single manuscript which was located in St 
Catherine’s monastery; see Sebastian P. Brock, “New Fragments of Sahdona’s Book 
of Perfection at St Catherine’s Monastery, Mount Sinai,” OCP 75:1 (2009): 175-78. 
Miaphysites also copied the works of Gregory of Cyprus. For these points, see 
Grigory M. Kessel, “An East Syriac Book in the Library of St. Catherine’s Monas- 
tery on Sinai: The Case of the Monastic Collection M20N from the ‘New Finds,” 
Христианский Восток NS 6 [12] (2013): 209. 

Sebastian P. Brock, “Crossing the Boundaries: An Ecumenical Role Played by Syriac 
Monastic Literature,” in ЇЇ monachesimo tra eredità e aperture, ed. Maciej Bielawski 
and Daniel Hombergen (Rome: Pontificio Ateneo S. Anselmo, 2004), 221-38, espe- 
cially Table 2 on 231. 

See Sebastian P. Brock, “Notulae Syriacae: Some Miscellaneous Identifications,” Le 
Muséon 108 (1995): 72—73. For portions of Philoxenos’ Letter to Patricius found in 
Sinai Syriac 14, see Brock, “Crossing the Boundaries,” 235. 

Timothy said they should not be rebaptized. For the Syriac text of this letter, see Oscar 
Braun, Timothei patriarchae I epistulae, CSCO 2.67 (Paris: e Typographeo Reipubli- 
cae, 1914): 3-29. For a date of 780/781, see Raphaél Bidawid, Les lettres du patri- 
arche nestorien Timothée I: Etude critique avec, en appendice, la lettre de Timothée 
I aux moines du Couvent de Mar Maron (traduction latine et texte chaldeen) (Rome: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1956), 73 (French summary at 18-19). Note Timo- 
thy's statement (28—29) that the baptism of the Church of the East, “Melkites,” and 
Severans is one (a similar statement is made at 171n14). These are perhaps the earliest 
attested usages of the word “Melkite” (malkaye) in Syriac; cp. with other attestations 
in Sidney H. Griffith, “‘Melkites’, ‘Jacobites’ and the Christological Controversies in 
Arabic in Third/Ninth-Century Syria,” 13n15. 

See Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 12.8 (ed. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien 
4.495 [Syriac] = 3.32 [French translation]). 

Bidawid, Les lettres du patriarche nestorien Timothée I, p. a» ; for the date of this 
letter and a French translation, see 60. 

See Arthur Vóóbus, ed., The Synodicon in the West Syrian Tradition I, CSCO 367, 
Syr. 161, 243-44 (Syriac text). English translation in Arthur Vóóbus, ed., The Synodi- 
con in the West Syrian Tradition I, CSCO 368, Syr. 162), 224. 

For a question from John the Stylite of Litarb to Jacob of Edessa concerning what 
should be done about Syrian Orthodox who have seized a church from heretics (in this 
case, likely Chalcedonians) and celebrated a liturgy without a bishop's presence, and, 
conversely, what to do in the case of Syrian Orthodox who have gotten their church back 
from heretics and celebrated a liturgy without a bishop's presence, see Vóóbus, ed. and 
trans., The Synodicon in the West Syrian Tradition, CSCO 367—368, Syr. 161—162, 244 
(Syriac) = 224 (English translation). For a report of Chalcedonians violently seizing 
a large number of Syrian Orthodox churches throughout Syria, probably around 630, 
see Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 11.3 (ed. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 
4.410 — 2.412 [French translation]). For the famous Rabbula Codex, written in 586, as 
having a possible Syrian Orthodox origin but passing into Maronite hands, see Lucas 
van Rompay, “Excursus: The Maronites,” in The Oxford History of Christian Worship, 
ed. Geoffrey Wainwright and Karen B. Westerfield Tucker (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2006), 172. For a question of Addai to Jacob of Edessa concerning what should 
be done with a priest who takes an altar and liturgical vessels from Chalcedonians and 
then returns them to them, see Vóóbus, Synodicon, 259 (Syriac) = 236 (English). 
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See the report in the Qenneshre Fragment, a text which dates from perhaps the ninth 
century, in Francois Nau, ed. and trans., “Notice historique sur le monastére de Qarta- 
min, suivie d'une note sur le monastère de QenneSré,” in Actes du XIVe Congrès inter- 
national des Orientalistes, Alger 1897. IIe partie: Section II (Langues sémitiques) 
(Paris: Leroux, 1907), 131 (Syriac) = 119-120 (French translation). Chalcedonians, 
the fragment states, took the monastery and celebrated the eucharist in it in the time 
of Domitian, the “Chalcedonian king." For Domitian, the bishop of Melitene and a 
persecutor of Miaphysites during the reign of Maurice (reg. 582—602), see Michael 
the Syrian, Chronicle 10.23 (ed. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 4.387 — 
2.372 [French translation]) and see Nau, “Notice historique sur le monastére," 119n2. 
The Qenneshre Fragment has recently been reedited with an English translation by 
Michael Penn; see his *Demons Gone Wild: An Introduction, and Translation of the 
Syriac Qenneshre Fragment," OCP 79 (2013): 367—99 and also his study of the frag- 
ment in “The Composition of the Qenneshre Fragment,” in Aramaic in Postbiblical 
Judaism and Early Christianity: Papers from the 2004 National Endowment for the 
Humanities Summer Seminar at Duke University, ed. Eric M. Meyers and Paul V.M. 
Flesher (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2010), 33-47. 

Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 11.22 [ed. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 
4.460—61 [Syriac] = 2.495 [French translation]). 

In his Letter 43, To Pethion, Timothy refers to having possession of the Syriac ver- 
sion of Paul of Edessa's translation of the discourses of Gregory Nazianzen and asks 
Pethion to send him Athanasios of Balad's revision of this translation (43.8), as well 
the translation of the same Athanasius or Phokas of Edessa of Ps. Dionysios (43.12). 
All of these translators were Miaphysites. For the Syriac text, see Martin Heimgartner, 
ed., Die Briefe 42—58 des Ostsyrischen Patriarchen Timotheos I, CSCO 644, Syr. 248 
(Louvain: Peeters, 2012), 67—68. An English translation of these passages is available 
in Sebastian P. Brock, “Two Letters of the Patriarch Timothy from the Late Eighth 
Century on Translations from Greek," Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 9 (1999): 237 
(for commentary, see 243-44). In his Letter 47, To Sergios, Timothy describes the 
process by which he had three copies of the entire Syro-Hexapla copied out, even the 
damage it caused to his eyesight (47.1—15). For the Syriac text, see Heimgartner, Die 
Briefe 42—58 des Ostsyrischen Patriarchen Timotheos I, CSCO 644, Syr. 248), 79-82. 
An English translation is available in Sebastian P. Brock, A Brief Outline of Syriac 
Literature (Kottayam: St. Ephrem Ecumenical Research Institute, 1997), 245-47. 
See Baars, New Syro-Hexaplaric Texts, 2 (esp. n. 2) and 24—25. East Syrian authors 
who used the Syro-Hexapla included Isho‘dad of Merv, Theodore bar Koni, and Isho‘ 
bar Nun. 

Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 12.2 (ed. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien 4.481 
[Syriac] = 3.6 [French translation]). 

See Jacob’s letter to Thomas the Presbyter edited by Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis 
Clementino-Vaticana, 1:483—84. English translation in Frank E. Brightman, Liturgies, 
Eastern and Western (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1896), 1:492—93. Jacob him- 
self spent time studying in Alexandria; see Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 11.15 (ed. 
Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien: 4.445 [Syriac] = 2.471 [French translation]). 
See Chronicle of Seert 2.110 (Addai Scher and Robert Griveau, ed. and trans., His- 
toire Nestorienne [Chronique de Séert] PO 13, 634 [314]) and Ibn al-Tayyib, Tafsir 
al-mashriqi, vol. 1 (ed. Yusuf Manqariyüs) (Cairo: Matb‘a al-tawfiq, 1908), 80 (On 
the Magi of Matthew 2). 

The Miaphysite Lectionary is BL Add. 14490. For its description, see CBM, 1:159—61 
(Syriac note about Samuel at 160-61). The East Syrian lectionary is BL Add. 14491. 
See the description in CBM 1:179—81 (Syriac note from Samuel at 181). 

For Chalcedonian material in Miaphysite collections: BL Add. 14711 is a Chalce- 
donian Syriac liturgical manuscript which was written in 1222 and later given by a 
certain Abü al-Surür to the Miaphysite Dayr al-Suryan in 1277. For a description of 
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the manuscript, see CBM, 1:320-21 (Syriac colophon and Arabic waqf statement on 
321). Brock and van Rompay, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts and Fragments in 
the Library of Deir al-Surian, Wadi al-Natrun (Egypt), XXIn. 45, give the following 
examples of Chalcedonian Syriac manuscripts and fragments held in the library of 
the (Miaphysite) Dayr al-Suryan: Dayr al-Suryan Syriac 7, Dayr al-Suryan Syriac 44 
(a Chalcedonian liturgical manuscript for Pentecost, which contains kanons by Cos- 
mas and John, see 323—324), Dayr al-Suryan Syriac Fragment 65 (a Chalcedonian 
liturgical fragment containing part of a kanon of Cosmas and from Dayr al-Suryan 
Syriac 44; see 408—409), and Dayr al-Suryan Fragment 141 (a liturgical fragment, 
see 453), See, too, BL Add. 14718, a thirteenth-century manuscript which includes a 
commemoration of Isaiah of Aleppo (fol. 2a), an exclusively Syrian Orthodox saint 
(on whom, see Fiey, Saints Syriaques, 99—100). One page of this manuscript (fol. 
140) has been palimpsested from a Christian Palestinian Aramaic (CPA) manuscript. 
CPA was used only by Chalcedonians. For a description of BL Add. 14718, see CBM, 
1:298—99. 

For non-Chalcedonian material found in a Chalcedonian library, Brock, “Syriac on 
Sinai: The Main Connections," 117, lists both Syrian Orthodox and East Syrian manu- 
scripts held in the library of St. Catherine’s. For Sinai Syriac New Finds X2N, a liturgi- 
cal manuscript as being of Syrian Orthodox provenance, see Brock, “The Syriac ‘New 
Finds’ at St. Catherine's Monastery, Sinai, and Their Significance,” 52n41. For St. 
Catherine's Syriac New Finds M67N and M25N as being from the Hexaemeron of the 
Miaphysite Jacob of Sarugh, see their correct identification in Brock, *New Fragments 
of Sahdona's Book of Perfection," 178. Vatican Syriac 527 is an example of an East 
Syrian liturgical text that came into Chalcedonian possession. It is comprised of two 
pages from an East Syrian liturgical text and was extracted from the binding of Vatican 
Greek 781. See Brock, “Some Early Witnesses to the East Syrian Liturgical Tradition,” 
13-19 and Mariano Ugolini, *Due frammenti di un antichissimo salterio nestoriano," 
OrChr 2 (1902): 179—86. For works of the East Syrians Babai (either Babai of Nisibis 
[fl. 6th—7th century] or perhaps the theologian Babai the Great [d. 628]) and Shubhal- 
maran (fl. 7th century) Sinai Syriac New Finds M20N, see Kessel, *An East Syriac 
Book in the Library of St. Catherine's Monastery on Sinai," 185—215. Kessel (187n10) 
gives other examples of East Syrian material in the New Finds. 

Fora comparison of Syrian Orthodox, Maronite, and (pre-Byzantinization) Chalcedo- 
nian Syriac baptismal rites, all Antiochene in nature, see Sebastian P. Brock, “Studies 
in the Early History of the Syrian Orthodox Baptismal Liturgy,” JThS 23 (1972): 
16—64 and, focusing specifically on the short Antiochene baptismal service found in 
the Chalcedonian BL Add. 14497, see Sebastian P. Brock, *A Short Melkite Baptismal 
Ordo,” Parole de ГОгіепі 3 (1972): 119-30, esp. 130. Brock’s studies stand alongside 
those of Husmann, especially, “Eine alte orientalische christliche Liturgie: Altsyrisch- 
Melkitisch," as fundamental for understanding the Byzantinization of the Antiochene 
liturgy of the Chalcedonians. 

For bà ‘іа used in Sinai Syriac 27 (“nach altsyrischen Brauch"), see Husmann, “Eine 
alte orientalische christliche Liturgie: Altsyrisch-Melkitisch," 162. For sedre in the 
Chalcedonian Vatican Syriac 53, see Pierre-Edmond Gemayel, “La structure des 
vêpres maronites," L Orient Syrien 9 (1964): 122n. 31 (and see n. 31a, where Gemayel 
connects the disappearance of the sedré from Chalcedonian liturgical texts with their 
abandonment of the Antiochene liturgy for that of Constantinople). For prayers in the 
Chalcedonian BL Add. 14497 taking the order proemion, hiissdyd/sedra, and “prayer 
after incense" (Codrington's translation; the Syriac is not given, but presumably this 
15 'etra), “precisely” as Codrington puts it, “as in Jacobite and Maronite books,” see 
Codrington, “A Medieval Eastern Sacramentary,” 303. For the use of these terms 
in the Maronite liturgical tradition, see, e.g. Husmann, “Die Gesänge der syrischen 
Liturgien,” 84, and more fully, Joseph P. Amar, “Syriac Strophic Poetry: Intercalated 
Psalms,” in То Train His Soul in Books: Syriac Asceticism in Early Christianity, ed. 
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Robin A. Darling Young and Monica J. Blanchard (Washington, DC: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 2011), 3-22. 

See Armala's comments in “Al-Malakiytin: batriyarkiyyatuhum al-Antakiyya, 
wa-lughatuhum al-wataniyya wa-'l-tagqsiyya," 521. The manuscript held in the British 
Museum (now British Library), is BL Add. 21031 (written in 1213). Its title begins: 
*With the help of God, we write the eight tones of the kanons that are said on the 
ordinary (shhimé) days of the entire year.” For the manuscripts description, see CBM, 
1:327-28 (Syriac text printed on 327). For shhimo and shhimto as liturgical books 
used by the Syrian Orthodox and the Maronites for their daily offices, see Brock, 
“Liturgy,” 250; for the shhimo in the Syrian Orthodox liturgy, see Husmann, “Die 
Gesänge der syrischen Liturgien,” 86—87. 

Husmann, *Die syrische Auferstehungskanones und ihre griechischen Vorlagen," 
209-10. 

For the reconquest of Antioch's importance in the Byzantinization of the Chalcedo- 
nian Syriac liturgy, see Charon (Korolevsky), History of the Melkite Patriarchates. 
Volume 3.1: Institutions, Liturgy, Hierarchy, and Statistics, 16-17 and Sebastian P. 
Brock, “Syriac Manuscripts Copied on the Black Mountain, near Antioch,” in Lingua 
restituta orientalis. Festgabe für Julius Assfalg, ed. Regine Schulz and Manfred Górg 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1990), 66—67. 

See e.g. Michael Gaddis, There is No Crime for Those Who Have Christ: Religious 
Violence in the Christian Roman Empire (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2005); and Thomas Sizgorich, Violence and Belief in Late Antiquity: Militant Devo- 
tion in Christianity and Islam (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009). 
For East Syrians building Miaphysite churches, see the attempt in the Life of Simeon 
of the Olives (d. 734) by East Syrian clergy at preventing the construction of a 
Miaphysite church outside of Nisibis by forbidding their subdeacons from helping 
Simeon in the church's construction: Mardin, Church ofthe Forty Martyrs 8/259, fols. 
112b—-113a. For cross-confessional scribal activity, see the exchange between Jacob 
of Edessa and Addai, his correspondent, on the permissibility of a Syrian Orthodox 
monk copying out anti-Miaphysite polemics in order to earn money in Thomas J. 
Lamy, Dissertatio de Syrorum fide et disciplina in re eucharistica (Louvain: Van- 
linthout et socii, 1859), 154. For clergy giving the eucharist to members of other 
confessions, see Miaphysite Patriarch Athanasios of Balad's condemnation of priests 
who baptized Nestorians, Julianists, and other heretics in Francois Nau, ‘Littérature 
canonique syriaque inédite,’ Revue de l'orient chrétien 14 (1909): 130 (Syriac text 
and French translation). Athanasius’s contemporary, the Miaphysite George of the 
Arabs (d. 724) has left us an ecclesiastical canon ordering the deposition of any priest 
or deacon who gave the eucharist to a heretic; see Paul Bedjan, ed., Nomocanon Gre- 
gorii Barhebraei (Paris: Harrassowitz, 1898), 42. 

See Mardin, Church of the Forty Martyrs 310, fols. 212b-213b and Harvard Syriac 
93, fols. 25a-26a. 

Dionysios bar Salibi, Against the Melkites 5 (English translation taken from Min- 
gana, ed. and trans., Woodbrooke Studies, Volume 1, 62 (English) = 91 [Syriac]). 
Such sources and the people who wrote them did not necessarily look askance on 
religious violence either, something which has likely distorted our view of the role 
violence played in religious differentiation. 

The translation is that of E. W. Brooks in The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of 
Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis, 7.4 (Let- 
ter to Naunus, Bishop of Seleucia) (1.2:422—23 [Syriac text] =2.2:375 [English trans- 
lation]). On Pelagios's bringing Nestorians into the monastery of St. Thomas, see 
especially 1.2:422—23 (Syriac) = 2.2:374—75 [English translation]). 

Ps.-Athanasios, Canons (Clavis Patrum Graecorum 2302), 12. My translation. (Com- 
pare Wilhelm Riedel and Walter E. Crum, ed. and trans., The Canons of Athanasius of 
Alexandria: The Arabic and Coptic Versions [London: Williams and Norgate, 1904], 
p. 18* [Arabic] = p. 24 [in Riedel’s English translation]). 
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Feasts of the Incarnation of Christ 
in Jerusalem during the first 
Christian millennium 


Daniel Galadza 


How one celebrates — or does not celebrate — a certain holiday can be an immedi- 
ate sign of adherence to a particular theology or membership in a distinct religious 
group. Among Palestinian Christians, the liturgical commemoration of the Incar- 
nation of Christ was a matter of conflict in late antique Jerusalem, with communal 
identity depending on when and how one celebrated. Here we examine how vari- 
ous groups within Jerusalem’s Chalcedonian Patriarchate celebrated the seasons 
of Christmas and Theophany from the fifth century onward. The primary sources 
for this investigation are liturgical manuscripts reflecting the practice of worship 
and celebrations in Jerusalem in the long and varied period from the fifth through 
twelfth centuries. Structural analysis of liturgical units traces the development of 
individual elements of the eucharistic Liturgy of St. James celebrated on Christ- 
mas in these manuscripts.! This analysis reveals that the variety of liturgical prac- 
tices present in manuscripts from Jerusalem has less to do with a conscious effort 
to express doctrinally sound theology in the wake of Christological controversies 
stemming from the Council of Chalcedon and more to do with “metamorphosing” 
Hagiopolite liturgical traditions under increasing foreign influence from Constan- 
tinople, a phenomenon known as liturgical “Byzantinization.” 


Liturgy in Jerusalem 


The rites and rituals of Christians in Jerusalem were marked by the region’s unique 
sacred topography directly connected to the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ? This meant that, rather than remembering these events within the liturgy 
as having occurred somewhere far away, the assembled faithful would go to the 
actual places of salvation history from the Old and New Testaments, a phenome- 
non observed already by pilgrims to Jerusalem from as early as the fourth century. 
The resulting “stational liturgy” of processions to holy places produced a local 
calendar and lectionary distinct from those of neighboring liturgical centers, such 
as Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople? The holy places themselves were 
commemorated in the local eucharistic liturgy attributed to James, the brother of 
the Lord and traditionally the first bishop of Jerusalem.* 

This distinct calendar, lectionary, and eucharistic liturgy were common to both 
the cathedral of Jerusalem and its outlying monasteries. Despite physical isolation 
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in the Judean wilderness, Palestinian monasteries were integrated into the liturgical 
life of the Holy City as stations in the processional liturgy and places of baptism, and 
the monks of the monasteries played an integral role in the liturgical celebrations at 
the Holy Sepulcher? The international character of monasticism in the Holy Land 
established a linguistic hierarchy, with Greek speakers taking leadership roles and 
the local population of Syriac speakers relegated to second place. Georgians were 
also present, and the liturgical books copied by their scribes at the Lavra of St. Sabas 
and the Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai provide unparalleled informa- 
tion on prayer and worship in Jerusalem from the eighth century onwards.° Palestine 
was also the heart of Greek hymnographic composition, much of it translated into, 
and today often preserved only in, Georgian.’ Because the ancient liturgy of Jerusa- 
lem has been lost, identifying its manuscript sources, their structural elements, and 
liturgical propers can be a laborious task;? nevertheless, the feasts of the Incarnation 
of Christ, namely his birth (Nativity/Christmas) and baptism (Theophany), are bet- 
ter documented and are the focus of this investigation.? 


The origins of the celebration of Christmas and Theophany 


Ironically, the earliest testimony of a liturgical celebration of the birth of Christ 
distinct from his baptism from comes not from Bethlehem or Palestine but from 
Rome.!° Christmas (tà yevéðMa, tà Өсофіма, as well as ў émipávsia) was 
known on December 25 in Rome already by 336, and Christmas and Theophany 
(fj ёлірбуғло, ù Oeopávsia, và фото) were known as distinct celebrations in Con- 
stantinople by the time of Gregory Nazianzos at the end of the fourth century.!! 
Meanwhile in the region of Jerusalem, fragments of a homily by Titus of Bostra 
(d. ca. 378) for Theophany suggest that the feast there still focused exclusively on 
the birth of Christ, rather than his baptism."? 

Although the origins of Christmas are a murky subject that will likely never 
be resolved completely, there is an abundance of scholarship on this question. 
Since 1949, two theories have emerged, one arguing that the date of Christmas 
was chosen to replace competing pagan celebrations on the same date, known 
as the “History of Religions hypothesis” or religionsgeschichtliche Hypothese, 
and the other, known as the “Calculation hypothesis" or Berechnungshypothese, 
arguing that Christmas was calculated from the date of Christ's conception and 
death. According to this theory, Jesus’ conception and death would have fallen 
on the same day in accordance with the idea of a “full life cycle" and strength- 
ening the connection between his birth and death. Hieronymus Engberding and 
Thomas Talley promoted this second theory, although both scholars admit the 
lack of definitive, extant evidence to resolve the debate.'? Other scholars have 
looked for calculations in other parts of the liturgical year, which they see as 
reflections of the harmonious inner workings of the “historical teleology” pre- 
sented in the Bible.!^ One such theory, “paired-dating,” or Gegendatierung of two 
saints or events several months apart, was put forward by Georg Kretschmar.? 
According to this theory, the placement of liturgical commemorations through- 
out the year was an attempt to make the relationships of these commemorations 
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explicit in their theological expression. Although “paired-dating” is tendentious, 
it does point to the importance of the placement of a certain feast in the calendar 
in relationship to another. The best example of this is what Anton Baumstark 
named “concomitant feasts,” or the commemoration of important figures the day 
after the event or feast with which they are associated. For example, feasts of the 
Theotokos the day after Christmas on December 26 and of John the Baptist the 
day after Theophany on January 7 were found in Antiochene calendars and made 
their way into the Byzantine Rite.!6 


Jerusalem's earliest liturgical source: the Armenian Lectionary 


In Jerusalem, we find the feast of the birth of Christ still celebrated on January 6 in 
the Holy City's earliest liturgical calendar, the “Armenian Lectionary,” an Arme- 
nian translation of a Greek original." The source refers to itself as a “record of 
the synaxes as they are kept in Jerusalem at the holy places of Christ, in which is 
indicated the date of the month and the reading of the day, and in which is indicated 
the psalm appropriate to the feasts and to the memorials."!5 Although it comes 
down to us in tenth-century manuscripts, Charles Renoux believes it reflects the 
usage of the Church of Jerusalem between CE 415, the discovery of the relics of 
St. Stephen in Kapar Gamla, and 439, the construction ofthe church of St. Stephen, 
not mentioned in the Armenian Lectionary. Renoux notes a reference in the Life of 
Melania to a celebration of the birth of Christ in Bethlehem on December 25, 439, 
but suggests this was not a universal practice іп the Church of Jerusalem.!? In fact, 
the Life of Peter the Iberian mentions the Abbot Gerontios celebrating private daily 
liturgy for Melania “according to the custom of the Church of Rome” alongside the 
services he held for the men's and women's monastic communities on the Mount 
of Olives.?? 

On the eve of the feast, the Armenian Lectionary prescribes a “canon” (or order 
of a liturgical service) at the place of the shepherds near Bethlehem consisting of 
an antiphon and a Gospel reading and then a Vigil in the cave at Bethlehem with 
eleven Old Testament readings and a Gospel: 


The Feast of the Holy Theophany takes place on January 6. On the fifth, 
they gather at the place of the Shepherds at the tenth hour and perform this 
canon?! 


Antiphon: “The Lord is my shepherd . . ." (Ps 22:1) 
Alleluia: “О shepherd of Israel, hear, you who lead. . .” (Ps 79) 
Gospel: | Luke 2:8-20 — Appearance of an angel to the shepherds 


Then they gather in the cave in Bethlehem:* 
Reading 1: | Genesis 1:28—3:20 — Creation and fall 


Reading 2: Isaiah 7:10—17 — “A virgin shall conceive" 
Reading 3: | Exodus 14:24-15:21 — Israel crosses the Red Sea 
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Reading 4: 


Reading 5: 


Reading 6: 
Reading 7: 
Reading 8: 
Reading 9: 


Micah 5:2-7 – “But you, O Bethlehem are little to be 
among the clans of Judah, from you shall come forth the 
ruler in Israel” 

Proverbs 1:2-9 — “Fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom” 

Isaiah 9:5b—7 — “А child is born to us” 

Isaiah 11:1—9 — “А shoot from the root of Jesse" 

Isaiah 35:3-8 — “Behold your God will come with vengeance" 
Isaiah 40:10-17 — “The Lord God comes with might" 


Reading 10: Isaiah 42:1—8a — “Behold my servant whom I have chosen" 


Reading 11: 
Hymn: 


Hymn: 


Daniel 3:1—35a — Three youths in the fiery furnace 

*Lord you have made the dew fall, a dew of mercy, and 
quenched the flame of burning fire, for it is you alone who 
are recognized as Savior"? The reading continues with 
Daniel 3:35b—51. 

“You have had pity on our fathers. You have visited us. You 
have saved us." The reading concludes with Daniel 3:52a—90. 


And after they have said the hymn, this canon is performed: 


Antiphon: 
Reading: 


Alleluia: 
Gospel: 


“The Lord said to me: You are my Son; today I have begot- 
ten you." (Ps 2:7) 

Titus 2:11-15 — “The grace of God has appeared bringing 
salvation to all people" 

“The Lord said to my Lord, sit at my right hand” (Ps 109) 
Matthew 2:1-12 — Adoration of the Magi?* 


The series of eleven Old Testament readings at the Theophany Vigil expresses vari- 
ous themes. Three of the lections, specifically Reading 1: Genesis 1:28-3:20, Read- 
ing 3: Exodus 14:24-15:21, and Reading 11: Daniel 3:1—90, were also read during 


the Easter Vigil in the 


same Armenian Lectionary, tracing the creation and the fall in 


salvation history and foreshadowing the redemption that comes through Christ. The 
other readings are prophecies of Christ's birth, namely Reading 2: Isaiah 7:10—17, 


Reading 4: Micah 5:2 


—7, Reading 6: Isaiah 9:5b—7, Reading 7: Isaiah 11:1—9, Read- 


ing 8: Isaiah 35:3-8, Reading 9: Isaiah 40:10-17, and Reading 10: Isaiah 42:1—8a. 
The order for the eucharistic liturgy bears quite a simple structure: 


At dawn they gather at the Holy Martyrium? in the City, and this canon is 


performed: 
Antiphon: 
Reading: 


Alleluia: 
Gospel: 


“The Lord said to me: You are my Son; today I have begot- 
ten you.” (Ps 2) 

Titus 2:11-15 — “The grace of God has appeared bringing 
salvation to all people” 

Psalm 109 

Matthew 1:18—25 — Christ's birth and Joseph's dream?é 
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This feast was followed by an octave, as witnessed by Egeria.” 

Around the same time in Rome and Constantinople, the single feast of the 
birth and baptism of Christ was being challenged by the introduction of distinct 
feasts of Christ's birth on December 25 and baptism on January 6. Gabriele 
Winkler sees this development as a reflection of the “evolution and change in 
the christological debates." According to Winkler, the earliest form of a single 
feast on January 6 in the East understood Jesus' baptism to be his birth and 
ignored his birth in the flesh in Bethlehem. Avoiding Christological ambiguity 
was of utmost importance in the early Church and so the two events were linked 
on January 6.78 Nevertheless, the “canon” of Jerusalem's Armenian Lection- 
ary outlined above reflects a greater emphasis on Christ's birth in Bethlehem 
than his baptism in the Jordan. Today the Armenian tradition still celebrates 
only one feast of the Incarnation of Christ on January 6, with the eucharistic 
liturgy (Badarak) focused on the birth in Bethlehem, while Jesus’ baptism is 
commemorated in a concluding rite.?? 


Hagiopolite liturgy after Chalcedon: the Georgian 
Lectionary and hymnal (Jadgari) 


Expressions of Christology within the liturgy, especially regarding the nature of 
the person of Christ and the role of his mother, Mary, became sensitive subjects 
after the Council of Chalcedon in 451. Upon returning from that council to Jeru- 
salem, Patriarch Juvenal introduced a feast of the birth of Christ on December 
25, thereby establishing the two distinct feasts of the birth and Theophany of 
Christ, as they were being celebrated in Constantinople, sometime between 452 
and 456. This displaced the feast of St. James the Brother of the Lord and David 
the Prophet that had been celebrated in Jerusalem on December 25.?? Juvenal's 
innovation, however, did not last. A rebellion ensued, in which Christmas on 
December 25 was suppressed and liturgical celebrations returned to their state 
before Chalcedon.*! The warring parties are difficult to classify neatly into two 
groups of pro- and anti-Chalcedonians, or later on as “individualizing Orige- 
nists” versus “institutionalizing anti-Origenists.” Instead, there appear to have 
been many views ranging from “Evagrianists proper,” who held protological, 
Christological, and eschatological views contrary to orthodox teaching, to “intel- 
lectual liberals,” as Phil Booth calls them, who were less interested in Evagrian 
or Origenist dogmatic teachings and more interested in those authors’ ideas on 
the contemplative life.?? 

The fallout from Chalcedon created rival camps within Palestinian monasti- 
cism. Those monasteries that continued to support Chalcedonian orthodoxy 
and promoted an institutional role of the monk at the service of the Church 
seem to have been excluded from Jerusalem’s stational liturgies. Despite often 
being geographically isolated, monasteries were included among the stations 
of liturgical processions and festal liturgies.? Although this rift was healed 
soon after the death of Euthymios in 473,4 the Origenist controversy soon 
caused more tensions. Stéphane Verhelst’s analysis of the topographic informa- 
tion in the period’s liturgical sources has noted that there were no Euthymian 
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or Sabaite monasteries among the liturgical stations. He thus suggests those 
monasteries opposed to the Origenist movement were cut out of Jerusalem’s 
stational liturgy. 

This convoluted and divisive situation appears to have existed for approxi- 
mately a century, until the intervention of the Byzantine emperor. After learning 
that Jerusalem continued to celebrate Hypapante (the Feast of the Presenta- 
tion of Christ in the Temple) on February 14, forty days after the Nativity of 
Christ celebrated on January 6, Emperor Justinian (527—565) issued a decree on 
March 25, 560, directed at the errors of the Church of Jerusalem.?6 Justinian’s 
letter was a reaction to Miaphysitism, which viewed the separation of Nativity 
and Theophany as admitting a division in the person of Christ, and therefore of 
Nestorianism. That Justinian needed to address this question at all confirms that 
Christmas was not consistently celebrated on December 25 in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, despite Juvenal’s introduction of the distinct feasts to Jerusalem after 
452. Justinian ordered that Jerusalem adopt the practices of Constantinople by 
transferring Christmas, Theophany, and the Hypapante to their Constantinopoli- 
tan dates and adding the Conception (September 25) and Nativity (June 25) of 
John the Baptist, as well as the Annunciation of the Theotokos (March 25), to the 
Holy City's calendar?" While their original institution was not polemical, these 
feasts were often later used to defend dogmas established at Nicaea, Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon.*® 

The earliest liturgical witness of these developments is the “Georgian Lection- 
ary," dated to between the sixth and eighth centuries.?? Like the Armenian Lec- 
tionary, the Georgian Lectionary provided texts for, and regulated the order of, 
liturgical celebrations in the Holy City. Two things, however, had changed since 
the time ofthe Armenian Lectionary. First, the psalmody ofthe Armenian Lection- 
ary was augmented by new hymnography, resulting in a new hymnal — the /adgari 
or Tropologion — needed to accompany the lectionary.^? Second, the conflicts in 
Jerusalem had left the need to identify oneself and one's worship as orthodox. 
Hence, the title of the Georgian Lectionary had been augmented to emphasize its 
orthodoxy: “This is a rite and order of orthodox (mart ‘Imorcmowney) practice, as 
they do in Jerusalem."^! Following this title, the calendar immediately begins with 
the new feast of Christmas on December 25. Many of the scriptural readings and 
psalm verses from the Armenian Lectionary were adopted directly into the new 
December 25 commemoration. Certain manuscripts of the lectionary, as well as 
the Georgian hymnal /adgari, specify that the celebration is of the “birth” (Sobay) 
of Christ.” 

On the eve of the feast, the Georgian Lectionary prescribes a service to be 
celebrated at the Sheepfold (samcqsod) with various themes emerging from the 
narrative of Luke 2, such as the angel appearing to the shepherds, sung in the 
Hypakoi, Tone 8: “Glory in the highest, and upon earth, peace . . ." (Luke 2:14). 
After this, everyone ascends to Bethlehem for a vesperal eucharist. At midnight, 
a Vigil with eleven Old Testament readings and a Gospel (Luke 2:1-7) are read. 
As in the Armenian Lectionary, the eleven readings in the Georgian Lectionary 
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are a mix of readings from the Easter Vigil, such as the creation account (Gen- 
esis 1:1—3:24) and prophecies of Christ's birth (i.e. Isaiah 7:10—17).9 The order 
of the services in the Georgian Lectionary on December 24 and December 25 
is as follows: 


Month of December, 24. At the sixth hour they go out to the Sheepfold, do a 
litany and prayers and say the Hypakoi, Tone 8: “Glory in the highest, and 
upon earth, peace...” 


Verse: “The earth has yielded her fruit . . .” (Ps 66:7-8) 
Hypakoi 2, verse: “Now Isaiah first said: “Behold, a virgin . . .”” 


And they do a litany and prayers, saying a Psalm, Tone 6: “The Lord shep- 
herds me, and I will lack nothing . . .” (Ps 22:1-2) 


Alleluia, Tone 2: “You who shepherd Israel, attend . . . Joseph" (Ps 79:2) 
Gospel: Luke 2:8-20 — “Glory to God in the highest" 


After this they ascend to Bethlehem, they enter the cave and serve Vespers. 


Troparion [oxitay], Tone 8: “The creator of all creation . . .” 

Psalm, Tone 4: “The Lord said to me: You are my боп...” (Ps 2:7) 

Verse: “Ask of me and I will give . . ." (Ps 2:8) 

Reading: Jeremiah 23:2-6 — “I will raise up for David a righteous 
Branch" 

Reading: Hebrews 1:1—12 — God brings the firstborn into the world 

Alleluia, Tone 8: “The Lord said to my Lord: Sit . . ." (Ps 109) 

Gospel: Matthew 1:18-25 — Birth of Jesus Christ and Joseph's dream 

Hymn of Hand Washing, Tone I: *The Lord is born in Bethlehem of 
Judea...” 

Hymn of the Holy Gifts, Tone 6: “What can we offer you, O Christ . . .” 


At midnight they begin verses [dasadebeli] and readings. 
Verse 1, Tone 2: “At the birth of the Lord in Bethlehem . . ." 


Psalm: “My heart has uttered . . .” (Ps 44:1) 
Reading 1: Genesis 1:1—3:24 — Creation and fall 


Verse 2, Tone 4: “Righteous ones, rejoice to heaven . . ." 


Psalm: “All peoples raise . . ." (Ps 46:1) 
Reading 2: Isaiah 7:10—17 — “A virgin shall conceive” 


Verse 3, Tone 5: “The grace of God has appeared bringing salvation . . ." (cf. 
Titus 2:11) 


Psalm: “Great is the Lord . . .” (Ps 47:2) 
Reading 3: Exodus 14:24—15:21 — Israel crosses the Red Sea 
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Verse 4, Tone 5: “Fulfilled is the word of the Prophets . . .” 


Psalm: “О God, have mercy оп us . . .” (Ps 66:2) 

Reading 4: Micah 5:2-7 — “But you, O Bethlehem are little to be 
among the clans of Judah, from you shall come forth the ruler in 
Israel” 


Verse 5, Tone 5: “Let us look into the cave, into the manger . . .” 


Psalm: “О God, your judgment to the king. . ." (Ps 71: 2) 
Reading 5: Proverbs 1:1—9 — “Fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom" 


Verse 6, Tone 8: *Today the heavens exult and rejoice . . ." 


Psalm: “It has pleased you, О Lord, your land . . .” (Ps 84:2) 
Reading 6: Isaiah 9:5c—7 — “A child is born to us” 


Verse 7, Tone 8: “From where have you come, Magi?” 


Psalm: “Her foundations in the mountains . . .” (Ps 86:2) 
Reading 7: Isaiah 11:1—9 — *A shoot from the root of Jesse" 


Verse 8, Tone 3: “One born of a virgin. . .” 


Psalm: “Your mercy, О Гога...” (Ps 88:2) 
Reading 8: Isaiah 35:3-10 — “Behold your God will come with vengeance” 


Verse 9, Tone 8: “On Christ shine the stars . . .” 


Psalm: “The Lord said to my Гога...” (Ps 109:1) 
Reading 9: Isaiah 40:9-17 — “The Lord comes with might" 


Verse 10, Tone 2: “King of the Jews and Savior . . ." 


Psalm: “Give thanks to the Lord for He is good . . .” (Ps 117:1) 
Reading 10: Isaiah 42:1-8 — “Behold my servant whom I have chosen” 


Verse 11, Tone 6: “The city which you loved . . ." 


Psalm: “Remember, О Lord, David...” (Ps 131:1) 
Reading 11: Daniel 3:1—97 — Three youths in the fiery furnace 
After this they say a Psalm: “Arise, Lord from your rest . . ." (Ps 131:8) 


Verse: “Remember, О Lord, David...” (Ps 131:1) 


Gospel: Luke 2:1—7 — Mary and Joseph travel to Bethlehem, Jesus in 
born and laid in a manger 


After the Gospel they do a litany and prayers, and perform the morning 


office.“ 


The eucharistic liturgy for Christmas day follows, observing the standard structure 
of the Liturgy of St. James known from Georgian manuscripts.? This eucharistic 
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liturgy began with the oxitay, a variable hymn equivalent to the Greek Eisodikon 
or hymn of entry, sung during the procession of the clergy into the church. The 
text for Christmas is as follows: 


Hymn of Entry [oxitay|, Tone 1: The creator of all creation, who is seated 
with the Father, did you, O Theotokos Mary, bear in the flesh. The one whom 
the angels announced to the shepherds as God and made known to the Magi 
through the star who worshipped him, O Theotokos, we the unworthy also wor- 
ship him — Christ — born of you, and glorify you, O blessed among mothers.*° 


Next came the responsorial psalmody and scriptural readings: 


The same Psalm, Tone 2: “The Lord said to me: You are my Son . . .” (Ps 2:7) 

Verse: “Ask of me...” (Ps 2:8) 

Reading 1: Proverbs 8:22-31 — “Ages ago I was set up, before the beginning 
of the earth" 

Reading 2: Daniel 2:34—35 — The stone uncut by human hands 

Reading 3: Hebrews 1:1—12 — “You are my Son; today I have begotten you” 

Alleluia, Tone 5: “The Lord said to my Lord . . .” (Ps 109:1) 

Gospel: Matthew 2:1—23 — Adoration of the Magi, flight to Egypt, and return 
to Nazareth 


Following the Gospel came the Hymn of Hand Washing (xeltabanisay), based on 
the themes of the preceding Gospel reading. As the hymn's name suggests, it was 
sung at the beginning of the transfer of the Gifts while the clergy washed their 
hands: 


Hymn of Hand Washing [xeltabanisay]: The Lord is born in Bethlehem of 
Judea. From the East came Magi to worship the incarnation of God. They 
gladly opened their treasures, earnestly bringing gifts there: purified gold for 
the king of eternity, incense for the God of all, as well as for the one who was 
three days dead, myrrh for the immortal one. Come all you people and let us 
worship, for this one is the Savior of us all. 


The Hymn of Hand Washing's themes match the content of the preceding Gos- 
pel readings from Matthew 1:18—25 and Matthew 2:1—23 perfectly in that they 
mention Magi bearing gifts but do not make reference to angels and shepherds 
from the Lucan narrative, which was read at the place of the shepherds on 
Christmas Eve. 

The last hymn provided for the Christmas liturgy is the Hymn ofthe Holy Gifts, 
or sicmidisay, sung during the transfer of the Gifts: 


Hymn of the Holy Gifts (sicmidisay): What can we offer you, O Christ, since 
you appeared through the flesh as a man among us? Each creature that you 
made brings you thanksgiving of praise: angels — praise, heaven — the star, 
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the Magi — gifts, shepherds — marvel, and we — the mother and virgin. О you, 
God from eternity, have mercy on us!^? 


This last hymn has been preserved in Greek and is sung as a sticheron at Vespers 
on Christmas Eve.?? 

In general, the themes of these hymns are Christologically sound, emphasizing 
Christ, as Word of God seated with the Father, becoming man in the flesh from 
Mary as the Theotokos. The hymns also show the important connection between 
the Jerusalem Lectionary's scriptural readings and the hymnography sung dur- 
ing the ritual actions of the liturgy. The hymns not only fill in the silence during 
the ritual actions — called “soft points" by Robert Taft*° — with song, but they are 
themselves important structural units of the liturgical celebration as a whole. 

The January 6 feast in the Georgian Lectionary, here called “Theophany” 
or “Manifestation” (gancxadebay), retained those readings from the Armenian 
Lectionary order that had to do generally with the manifestation of Christ and 
not specifically with his birth, for example the Epistle to Titus 2:11—15.?! Other- 
wise, the Georgian Lectionary developed new themes for the January 6 feast that 
were related to washing and purification, introducing new readings, such as Isa- 
iah 12:1—6, which calls on the faithful to “wash yourselves and make yourselves 
clean," and 2 Kings 5:9-15, where Elisha washes in the Jordan River seven times 
and his flesh is restored like that of a little child. 

The liturgical structures and texts of the Georgian Lectionary and the /adgari 
are the closest approximation to liturgical practice in Jerusalem shortly before 
and immediately after the Arab conquest of the Holy City, in the first centuries 
when Jerusalem was no longer under Byzantine political control. Later Georgian 
sources, such as the tenth-century calendar in codex Sinai Geo. O. 34 and the 
eleventh-century “Dumbarton Oaks Menaion,” reveal significant changes to the 
“rite and order of orthodox practice" established by the Georgian Lectionary and 
show the influx of foreign liturgical practices through influence from Constanti- 
nople and the Byzantine Empire.? 


Hagiopolite liturgy after Chalcedon: Greek lectionaries 


Notwithstanding the value of Armenian and Georgian sources for studying 
Hagiopolite liturgy today, Greek was the primary liturgical language in Jerusalem 
in late antiquity. This status as official liturgical language 1s clear already from 
fourth-century pilgrim accounts, such as Egeria's observation that the bishop 
prayed and spoke in Greek but prayers and homilies were translated into other 
languages such as Syriac and Latin.? The prominence of Greek continues in 
twelfth-century liturgical manuscripts, such as the “Typikon of the Anastasis,” 
a hymnal for Holy Week and Easter preserved in codex Jerusalem Patriarchate 
Hagios Stavros Gr. 43 (1122), where homilies were read first in Greek and then 
in Arabic, by that time the region's vernacular.*+ Nevertheless, very few extant 
Greek manuscripts reflect Jerusalem's liturgical usage to the extent and detail of 
Georgian liturgical manuscripts. This is slowly changing since the discovery of 
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the “new finds” manuscripts on Mount Sinai in 1975, which have been expanding 
and revising what is known of liturgy in the eastern Mediterranean world. Among 
the most notable discoveries for Jerusalem liturgy are manuscripts Sinai Gr. NE 
МГ 5 and Sinai Gr. МЕ МГ 56 (8—9th c.), comprising the oldest known Greek 
Tropologion, or hymnal, from Jerusalem. The title of the manuscript connects 
its practice with the Holy Sepulcher: “With God, the Tropologion of all the holy 
feasts of the whole year according to the canon of the [church] of the Resurrection 
of Christ our God [in Jerusalem].”*> 

Another Hagiopolite manuscript among the Sinai “new finds" is the lectionary 
Sinai Gr. NE МГ 8 (10th c.), the only known Greek source to prescribe readings 
from the Old Testament at the normal Sunday eucharistic liturgy.°° This manu- 
script, along with another Greek manuscript from Jerusalem, St. Petersburg RNB 
Gr. 44 (9th c.), is similar in structure to the Armenian and Georgian lectionary 
book types; that is, it provides a fuller ordo including the texts of readings and 
hymns for both clergy and chanters.?? On one of the days following Christmas, 
we find the rubric for a hymn during the eucharistic liturgy: “According to ‘Holy 
God’: ‘Christ is born on earth . . .'" (see Fig. 9.1).°8 This brief reference seems 
inconsequential until we see the full text, found in another Sinaitic manuscript, 
Sinai Gr. 150 (11th c.): “Instead of the Trisagion, Tone 8: Christ is born on earth in 
a manger wearing swaddling bands, breaking the bonds of our transgressions.”*? 
The word ozápyava (sg. tò onápyavov) used here can mean both swaddling bands 
and grave clothes? — a parallel between the birth and death of Christ already 
alluded to in the Christmas Hymn of Hand Washing (xeltabanisay) from the Geor- 
gian Lectionary and /adgari. When examined more closely, it becomes clear that 
the text of the Greek hymn “Christ is born on earth . . .” follows the precise meter 
of the Paschal Troparion “Christ is risen from the dead . . ." (see Table 9.1).6! 

A further parallel between the two hymns is their use "instead of the Trisagion" 
on Christmas here, and on Easter in the “Typikon of the Anastasis."€?? Replace- 
ments for, or modifications to, the Trisagion have a history in Palestine, espe- 
cially in connection with the “Theopaschite” controversy. St. Sabas (ca. 439—532) 
rejected the addition of the phrase “who was crucified for us” to the Trisagion in 
501 when some Armenian monks tried to introduce it at his Lavra.“ They were 
eventually forced to attend the liturgy together with the Greek monks, accord- 
ing to the “Testament of St. Sabas" transmitted in the earliest Sabaite Typikon, 
twelfth-century Sinai Gr. 1096.64 

The general agreement is that the Trisagion came to Jerusalem from Constan- 
tinople, since it is first mentioned in Constantinople around 438/439. Despite its 
proposed Constantinopolitan origin, the Trisagion hymn is found among the initial 
rites of almost every Eastern Christian eucharistic liturgy.9 Its function, however, 
was different depending on the liturgical tradition. In Constantinople, the Trisa- 
gion was an entrance chant at the beginning of the liturgy.6 In other traditions, 
however, such as the East-Syrian and Armenian traditions, this hymn was associ- 
ated with а solemnized rite preceding the Gospel and not the initial entrance. 
The Christological understanding of the Trisagion among non-Chalcedonians fur- 
ther strengthened its connection to the reading of the Gospel, including variable 





Figure 9.1 Christmas hymn in manuscript Sinai Gr. NE МГ 8 (10th c.), f. 7v. (Photo by 
permission of Saint Catherine’s Monastery, Sinai, Egypt.) 
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Table 9.1 Comparison of the Christmas hymn and Easter Troparion 


Christmas Hymn, full text from Sinai Gr. 150 Easter Troparion, Plagal Tone 1 
(11th c.), Plagal Tone 4 (Tone 8): (Tone 5): 

Хрістос étéyOn eni yis Xpiotóc йуёст £k уёкрфу 

£v OATVH, onópyava форёсас, Oavátæ Өйуатоу лтоттїсас 

TÀ Seopa SrappvbEas Kai toic EV toig нуйнас1 

TOV буошфу т|ңФу. Соту yaptodpevos.! 

Christ is born on earth Christ is risen from the dead, 
in a manger wearing swaddling bands, trampling death by death, 
breaking the bonds and to those in the tombs 

of our transgressions. bestowing life. 


' Follieri, Initia hymnorum ecclesiae Graecae, 5.1:104. 


Trisagion chants connected to the various feasts being celebrated.65 Armenian and 
Coptic Trisagion variants are still in use today and depend on the variable feast 
being celebrated.” The function of the Trisagion in Jerusalem's liturgy, as evi- 
denced by the Christmas hymn and the Easter Troparion mentioned above, may in 
fact have been closer to that of the Armenian and East Syrian traditions, especially 
considering Jerusalem's strong connection between scriptural readings as inspira- 
tion for hymnographic themes. Whether these really are variable Trisagia with 
thematic connections to the subsequent Gospel reading or simply additional festal 
propers added to the ordinary Trisagion is still unclear. Nevertheless, it seems that 
the diverse practices of Jerusalem that Emperor Justinian attempted to bring into 
line with Constantinopolitan usage managed to live on in some form, even within 
the official Greek liturgy of the Holy City. 


Hagiopolite liturgy after Chalcedon: Melkite liturgy 


In the aftermath of the Council of Chalcedon, the epithet *Melkite" was coined 
to refer to Chalcedonian Christians who followed the teaching of the Byzantine 
(rum) emperor (malkaya in Syriac or malaki in Arabic). The difference between 
Greek-speaking riim and Arabic- and/or Syriac-speaking mal(a)kiyyün or suryane 
was, apparently, clear to Arab authors who were able to distinguish between the 
Кат and other Christians, as evidenced by the titles of the Byzantine Emperor.” 
Defining this ecclesial group and identifying the liturgical practices associated 
with this label is, however, not an easy task.’! According to Anton Baumstark 
and those following him, the Melkites “shared the Byzantine liturgical corpus,"?? 
although Baumstark likely meant that the Melkites shared the common liturgi- 
cal tradition of Jerusalem, whose official language was Greek. Since the local 
Syriac and/or Arabic population held second place within Jerusalem's linguistic 
and ecclesial hierarchy, Syrians and Arabs generally took part in Greek services, 
having books in their native language to follow along with readings.” 

Many Greek manuscripts preserved today reveal a close connection to Ara- 
bic, either through Arabic marginal notes or through the bilingual Greek-Arabic 
texts they contain. Editions of Melkite liturgical books are, however, quite few, 
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despite a great abundance of Melkite manuscripts preserved in Arabic and Syr- 
іас.7* Joseph-Marie Sauget’s meticulous study of Melkite Arabic Synaxaria from 
the thirteenth century has shown their earliest manuscripts depend closely on the 
Constantinopolitan Synaxarion family D*, identified by Hippolyte Delehaye to 
reveal topographic notices from Constantinople, but follow a monastic liturgical 
rule (ordo), rather than the rite of Hagia Sophia.” Despite identifying “Melkite,” 
“Sinaitic,” and even what he calls “Maronite” propers among the diverse strata of 
the manuscripts, Sauget himself admits that until more work is done on identify- 
ing and editing Melkite liturgical texts it is impossible to make any further conclu- 
sions." Those earlier Melkite manuscripts that have been studied often originated 
in Antioch and then migrated to Palestine, where they were used in liturgical ser- 
vices, as was the case with the Gospel book Vatican Syr. 19, copied in 1030 near 
Antioch and brought to Samaria." This Gospel book is virtually identical to a 
Constantinopolitan Gospel lectionary, which shows the strong liturgical influence 
of Constantinople on Antioch after its Byzantine reconquest in the tenth century. 
The library of the monastery on Mount Sinai has, however, preserved several 
Melkite manuscripts with stronger ties to Jerusalem. Of greatest interest here is 
a ninth-century Syro-Melkite calendar from the *new finds," Sinai Syr. M52N 
(9th—10th с.), and the bilingual Gospel book, Sinai Ar. 116 (995/996).” 

Since these Melkite manuscripts are lectionaries or calendars and often pro- 
vide simple rubrics indicating the name of the commemoration and the scriptural 
reading but provide no hymnography,®* let us proceed directly to a comparison 
of their commemorations and their scriptural readings, where possible, with the 
previously described Georgian and Greek liturgical manuscripts. 


Comparison of Christmas and Theophany 
in Hagiopolite liturgical sources 


Having presented the multilingual extant sources of Jerusalem's liturgy from the 
first millennium after Christ, we now examine the dates of commemorations, the 
thematic content of their hymnography, and the scriptural readings they prescribe, 
in order to understand the variety of liturgical practice within the Chalcedonian 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 

A chronological comparison of the most significant liturgical manuscripts enu- 
merated above (see Table 9.2) reveals several important insights: 


1 InJerusalem, December 25 was originally the commemoration of the Prophet 
David and James the Brother of the Lord. Anton Baumstark speculated that 
the date of this commemoration might have had a long prehistory connected 
to Jewish traditions.5*! With the imposition of Christmas by Patriarch Juvenal 
and later Emperor Justinian, the commemoration of David and James found 
on December 25 in the Armenian Lectionary was displaced to December 26 
in the Georgian Lectionary, an adaptation followed in later Greek, Syriac, and 
Georgian liturgical witnesses until the end of the tenth century. Al-Biruni's 
Melkite calendar from the eleventh century was the last to mention David 
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and James on December 26, after which the Synaxis of the Theotokos, a 
"concomitant feast" of Antiochene origin and Constantinopolitan heredity, 
displaced David and James and was celebrated in Jerusalem on this date.9? 

2 A string of martyr feasts follows the celebration of Christmas on Decem- 
ber 25. The commemoration of the Protomartyr Stephen is common to all 
sources here on December 27, but the subsequent martyrs of the West, Peter 
and Paul, and of the East, James the Lesser and John the Theologian, are dis- 
placed to other dates in the calendars. Sever Voicu has studied this sequence 
of feasts and has shown that the presence of John the Theologian here reflects 
an alternate tradition passed on by Papias of Hierapolis (ca. 2nd c.), whereby 
he was martyred in Jerusalem rather than dying late in life.5? 

3 Beyond the ninth century, sources gradually cease prescribing the location, 
or “station,” of the liturgical celebration. Thus, the connection between place 
of celebration and the event being celebrated loses importance and slowly 
disappears. 

4  Melkite “new martyrs" from after the Arab conquest, such as Anthony Ruwah 
or QoraiSite (d. 799/805), who was martyred on Christmas day in Damascus, 
make their way into the calendar. Anthony is completely unknown in Greek 
sources but is celebrated on various dates in Arabic (December 24/29), Geor- 
gian (January 18/19), and Syriac calendars (December 30).8* 


Of all the different liturgical manuscripts, it is the Georgian calendars that are 
the most comprehensive. Their list of commemorations includes local Palestinian 
Melkite new martyrs and the common Greek commemorations, as well as Geor- 
gian saints such as St. Abo (January 6/7; d. 786) and St. Nino (January 14). Syriac 
and Arabic calendars include the common commemorations from Greek sources 
as well as new martyrs but do not include Georgian saints. Greek manuscripts 
appear the most susceptible to change and discard Hagiopolite commemorations 
with different, more prominent dates and traditions of celebration in Constanti- 
nople. For example, Greek calendars abandon the commemorations of Peter and 
Paul as well as James and John at the end of December. Other days commemorat- 
ing those saints, June 29 for Peter and Paul, for example, became more promi- 
nent through the cult of those saints in other important liturgical centers, such as 
Rome and Constantinople. Syriac and Georgian calendars are slower to remove 
these local commemorations from their original position in Jerusalem's authentic 
calendar. 

Even if the direction of most of these changes appears to merge with those of 
the Synaxarion of Constantinople, all the changes to the commemorations appear 
gradual, as if those compiling the calendars and those celebrating these feasts 
could pick and choose which tradition they preferred. This, in fact, seems to have 
been what was going on among scribes in Palestine and Sinai. The Georgian scribe 
Iovane Zosime, the copyist of Sinai Geo. O. 34, himself identified four sources for 
his tenth-century calendar that he copied on Mount Sinai: “I have described these 
synaxes from four sources: chiefly the Canon (kanoni), and also of the Greeks, 
and of Jerusalem, and of St. Sabas."5 Gérard Garitte has speculated as to what 
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these sources may have been: the Canon (kanonisayta) refers to the Jerusalem 
Lectionary; a Greek model (saberznetisayta) was perhaps a Synaxarion of Pales- 
tinian origin; and the “Jerusalem model” (ierusalemisayta) was something other 
than the Jerusalem Lectionary, perhaps something like the Jadgari hymnals or 
“Menaia” found in Sinai Geo. O. 1, Sinai Geo. O. 59, Sinai Geo. O. 64, and 
Sinai Geo. O. 65, each of the tenth century.*6 Garitte was not able to identify the 
contemporaneous Sabaitic model (sabacmidisayta).5' Heinrich Husmann has also 
noted Syriac Melkite liturgical manuscripts referring to themselves as being either 
“according to Greek order" ("ik tks’ ioni") or “according to the Syrian order" ("ik 
tks’ sori’i’), or sometimes a mix of the two.** 

Hymnography is perhaps the aspect of liturgy most difficult to understand. The 
complexity of interpreting hymnography is compounded by the uncertain quan- 
tity of extant hymns.*? Nevertheless, relationships between hymn themes and the 
development of Christmas have been hypothesized. David Bertaina's analysis of 
Ephrem the Syrian's Christmas hymns reveals the use of Gospel narratives and 
biblical typology to connect the birth and death of Christ. Although this is com- 
mon to the patristic tradition, the abundance of such allusions and the complete 
absence of references to pagan practices has led Bertaina to theorize that the birth 
of Christ was celebrated in relation to his death and resurrection, whereby the 
Syrian tradition was more closely connected to the “Calculation hypothesis" or 
Berechnungshypothese, and not the “History of Religions hypothesis” or reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Hypothese. Similar theories could certainly be proposed 
for Jerusalem, based on the hymnography from the Georgian Lectionary and the 
Christmas hymn with identical meter to the Easter Troparion (see Table 9.1 and 
Figure 9.1). Connections between Christ's death and the gifts of the Magi are 
made explicit in the Hymn of Hand Washing (xeltabanisay) from the ladgari. The 
structure of the Easter Troparion as a model for the Christmas hymn, as well as 
the use of the word ozápyava — both “grave clothes" and “swaddling bands" — 
strengthens the associations between Christ's birth at Christmas and his death 
and resurrection at Easter. The employment of scriptural readings from the Easter 
Vigil at Christmas reinforces this relationship. However, these examples cannot 
substantiate the Berechnungshypothese since such connections between Christ's 
birth and death are found throughout patristic writing and hymnography.?! Using 
hymnography as a method to establish theories surrounding the origins of Christ- 
mas is doubtful, at least here, even if it is tempting. 

Regarding the Gospel readings for Christmas and Theophany (see Table 9.3), 
the limited pericopes recounting the birth or baptism of Christ lead to surprising 
uniformity for the Synaxis, or eucharistic liturgy, on December 25 and January 6. 
More variability exists for the associated Vigils and Morning Prayer, or Orthros, 
on those feasts. The greatest diversity is found among the lesser commemora- 
tions, which, as was seen in the previous table (see Table 9.2), were changing. For 
example, the Jerusalemite feast of Peter and Paul on December 28 was gradually 
replaced by the commemoration of the Massacre of the Holy Innocents. In some 
cases, such as on December 26 in Sinai Gr. NE МГ 8 where David and James 
were still commemorated, the Gospel readings had already switched from the 
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Jerusalem pericope order, which read Matthew 22 about martyrdom on the feast 
of David and James, to that of Constantinople, which read the account of the 
Nativity in Matthew 2. 


From variety to uniformity: Byzantine Orthodoxy 


The change observed in all these Hagiopolite manuscripts can be explained by 
a phenomenon known as “liturgical Byzantinization.” From the period after the 
seventh-century Arab conquest, the Church of Jerusalem was weakened through 
the destruction of holy sites, migrations, and periodic persecutions. Within this 
context, the liturgical tradition of Jerusalem slowly began to decline, transitioning 
to a mixed rite before it was ultimately replaced by the new rite of Constantinople, 
itself reformed after the period of Iconoclasm in the eighth and ninth centuries.” 

The order for Christmas in the earliest Sabaite Typikon, Sinai Gr. 1096 (12th c.), 
marks the beginning of the end of this process in Jerusalem and is the first extant 
witness in Palestine of a “purely” Constantinopolitan rite for Christmas. The man- 
uscript makes no mention of the local Jerusalemite Liturgy of St. James, which 
had begun to disappear by that time and was replaced by the Constantinopolitan 
liturgies of Basil and Chrysostom. Likewise, the calendar and lectionary are virtu- 
ally identical to those of the Great Church of Constantinople. With the calendar 
and lectionary in decline and the eucharistic Liturgy of St. James no longer cel- 
ebrated, the associated hymnography also disappeared. The Christmas Troparion 
of the Great Church of Constantinople, equivalent in liturgical function to the 
Hagiopolite Eisodikon and oxitay, was ultimately adopted without any trace of 
the former hymnography of the Georgian Lectionary. The Typikon of the Great 
Church of Constantinople prescribes the following hymn at the Christmas Divine 
Liturgy: 


... and at the entrance of the liturgy two troparia are sung. The first, tone 4: 

Your Nativity, Christ our God, has made the light of knowledge dawn on 
the world, for by it those who adored the stars were taught by a star to wor- 
ship you, the sun of justice, and to know you the dayspring from on high. 
Lord, glory to you!?? 


Thematically, it does not appear any more Chalcedonian or orthodox in expres- 
sion and makes no mention of the Theotokos. Rather, the hymn speaks of the 
replacement of the religion of the Magi with the worship of Christ, the “sun of 
justice.” Although a variety of liturgical practices existed and were at least toler- 
ated in Jerusalem during the tenth century, if we consider the fact that a variety 
of liturgical books were circulating in Palestine, by the twelfth century this was 
no longer the case. This observation applies to all the linguistic and confessional 
groups addressed here, including the Melkites. Thus, it should not be said that 
the Melkites followed the “Byzantine liturgical corpus” but rather that they con- 
formed to the ever-developing liturgical practices of other Chalcedonian Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem and Palestine, including Greeks and Georgians. 
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For canonists living in Constantinople, such as the twelfth-century exiled Patri- 
arch of Antioch Theodore Balsamon who dealt with questions of liturgy, it seems 
the doctrinal content of the liturgy was of secondary importance. His exchange 
with Patriarch Mark of Alexandria, also living in exile in Constantinople, con- 
cerning the Liturgy of St. James reveals that what mattered most was following 
the rites of Constantinople.” Ironically, so long as Jerusalem was under Byzan- 
tine rule, it retained its own local traditions connected to its sacred topography 
and influenced the rest of eastern and western Christianity. Only after Jerusalem 
was no longer within the Byzantine Empire did it become Byzantine according 
to its liturgy, exchanging the local liturgy of the “Cities of the Incarnation” and 
their various liturgical expressions for a liturgy approved by a foreign, imperial 
orthodoxy. 
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10 The therapy for grief and the 
practice of incubation in early 
medieval Palestine 


The evidence of the Syriac Story 
of a Woman from Jerusalem 


Sergey Minov 


The regulation of funerary and mourning practices and attitudes toward death 
formed a significant part of the educational and pastoral agenda for generations 
of Christian community leaders and preachers from the religion's earliest days.! 
Tending to those in grief over their dead constituted an important part of Christian 
pastoral care. Like many other Christian practices and beliefs, it changed over the 
course of time, adapting to new circumstances or as a result of internal develop- 
ments. As Antigone Samellas has demonstrated in her monograph on Christian 
attitudes toward death during late antiquity, the new religion employed a wide 
range of arguments and strategies to deal with this powerful emotion.? Whereas 
some of them were inherited by Christianity from Classical culture or from Chris- 
tianity’s Jewish matrix, Christians also developed new approaches to coping with 
loss. This chapter presents and examines hitherto unstudied literary evidence that 
throws a new light on how the Christians of early medieval Palestine practiced 
therapy for grief. The most important source is an anonymous hagiographical 
account called the Story of a Woman from Jerusalem, which is attested in the 
Syriac and Arabic languages. 


Asummary of the story 


The narrative opens with the presentation of the main character, an unnamed rich 
widow from a noble family, who is said to live in the city of Jerusalem and have 
five sons.? When the three eldest sons reach maturity, she wants to marry them off. 
However, while she is busy preparing their marriages, they suddenly die. Shaken 
but not broken by this tragedy, the woman mourns for her dead children for a 
certain period of time, but she is soon consoled as she still has hope in her two 
remaining sons. When these reach marriageable age, she starts to make prepara- 
tions for their weddings. Yet again, as before, the sons suddenly die. 

The woman, who has thus lost all hope for the survival of her family, is com- 
pletely broken by this loss and sinks into despair and mourning. She refuses to 
end her mourning despite the attempts of her relatives and kinsmen to console 
her. Even the patriarch of the city tries to comfort her, but he likewise fails in 
his efforts. As the time of the woman’s mourning lengthens beyond all measure, 
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posing a threat even to her own life, the worried patriarch summons a holy man 
who resides on the Mount of Olives and entrusts him with the task of helping the 
woman to find peace. 

Like the patriarch, the holy man tries at first to persuade the woman with 
words. When this approach fails, however, he resorts to another course of action — 
he sends her to the Church of the Tomb of Mary in Gethsemane and orders her 
to spend three nights there in vigil and prayer. The woman does as she has been 
told, and on the third night “а state of stupor" falls upon her and she has a vision. 
The Virgin Mary appears to her in glory, carried on the throne and surrounded by 
groups of people praising her. In one of the groups the woman discerns her three 
oldest sons who died first, bearing candles and wearing splendid white garments, 
glorifying the Virgin. After that she beholds the two other sons who died more 
recently; they keep a distance from the groups praising Mary and look sad. As 
the woman rushes towards them, they rebuke her and forbid her to approach them 
because her excessive grief for them prevents them from joining the company of 
their brothers. They urge her to follow the advice of the holy man, for their sake 
and for the sake of her own soul. 

Amazed at what she has seen and repenting over the harm she has caused to the 
souls of her children, the woman leaves the church and returns to the holy man. 
After she has informed him about her vision, he outlines for her a regimen: she 
must immediately cease her mourning, hold a commemorative eucharistic liturgy 
on behalf of her dead sons, perform acts of charity towards the poor and needy, 
and engage in prayer and supplication in the church. 

The woman complies with all these demands and, after a long time, approaches 
the holy man again, asking him to inquire whether God has accepted her penitence 
and united her two young sons with their elder brothers. The holy man agrees and 
orders her to keep vigil once more at the Tomb of Mary. The woman again has a 
vision of the Virgin Mary enthroned and praised, but this time all of her five sons 
are together, rejoicing and wearing bright garments. She returns to the holy man 
and informs him about the consolation that God has brought to her. 

Seeing that she has finally come to terms with her loss, the holy man informs 
the woman that she will soon die and advises her to put her affairs in order. When 
she has accomplished that task, she departs from this world. The story concludes 
with a brief exhortatory passage in which the narrator admonishes his audience 
against excessive grief and mourning for the dead, relying upon the authority of 
the apostle Paul. 


Textual evidence 


This story is attested in Syriac and Arabic versions. The Syriac is found in two 
manuscripts, the earlier of them being London, British Library Add. 14535.4 Wil- 
liam Wright dated this manuscript to the very beginning of the ninth century on 
the basis of its finely executed and easily legible Serto script. This manuscript 
contains an incongruous assortment of texts in different genres that cover a wide 
range of topics, such as anti-Nestorian polemics, the veneration of the Holy 
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Cross, and treatises on Christian ethics and spirituality. According to Wright, the 
“treatise against the Nestorians” that opens this anthology was “compiled by a 
Monophysite."? However, as was convincingly demonstrated by Sebastian Brock, 
this florilegium reflects a Monothelite Christological agenda. Accordingly, it is 
highly likely that this manuscript was produced by a Maronite Christian, that is, 
a member of the Syriac-speaking community whose historical roots lie in the 
Monothelite Chalcedonian faction of seventh-century Syria-Palestine." 

Our account appears on fol. 45v—47r and is preceded by an anonymous Exhor- 
tatory Discourse that deals with various topics related to Christian ethics. It 1s 
followed by another anonymous composition, the Story of Andronikos and Atha- 
nasia. Such positioning of our account within the manuscript may not be acci- 
dental but may reflect a conscious choice on the part of the anthology's compiler. 
A direct thematic connection links this story and the compositions that precede 
and follow it. The preceding Exhortatory Discourse touches, among other things, 
upon the topic of *Why it is proper to perform the eucharistic liturgies and funeral 
repasts on behalf of the departed" (fol. 41r—42r).? This question addresses a sort 
of normative Christian commemoration of the dead that is also propagated by 
our narrative and uses exactly the same wording for these practices (see $6). In 
its turn, the following account of Andronikos and Athanasia, a pious couple from 
Antioch, shares with our story a whole cluster of narrative motifs that include the 
death of a child, maternal grief, and incubation in the church.? 

The language of this textual witness to our story appears to be a good speci- 
men of Classical Syriac. There are relatively few cases of irregularity in spelling, 
among which are the use of sus for the third person plural perfective verbal form 
(82), and such truncated verbal forms of the second person feminine singular as 
the perfective xt, and imperatives A, sz, 12> that lack final yod in $5. There 
are also several instances of the seyame sign marking plural nouns to be absent, 
which include mus „a and cass e os» in $3, and „ aS and ual in $5. 

Another Syriac version of the story of the Jerusalem widow is found in the 
manuscript Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Syr. 234, a West Syrian 
anthology of apocryphal and hagiographic works that was produced in the year 
1192 in Antioch, according to its colophon.!? In this collection, our story appears 
on fol. 291r—293r. It is preceded by a story of a rich man who lost his children, 
ascribed to Cyril of Jerusalem, and is followed by the story of the invention of the 
Holy Cross by Protonike. As in the case of British Library Add. 14535, one can 
recognize a thematic connection between our story and the preceding account, 
which also addresses the themes of infant death and parental grief. 

The Syriac language of this textual witness is also not free of deviations from 
standard spelling, although of a different kind than those in British. Library 
Add. 14535. These include № for the adverb so in the title; сол» for inoars 
(88); use as the third person plural perfective verbal form ($5); and such per- 
fective verbal forms of the third person feminine singular as „мос ($2), хз, x» 
(86), „х\ and ‚hias ($7). 

While comparing these two Syriac versions of our story, one discovers that 
whereas the plot line in both ofthem is basically identical, the two accounts exhibit 
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some significant differences. As one can clearly see from the table in the Appen- 
dix to this chapter, where the two versions are arranged synoptically, the version 
of Paris Syr. 234 is considerably shorter than that of British Library Add. 14535. 
Moreover, whereas in many cases the wording of both versions is identical, there 
are a significant number of sentences where their vocabulary differs considerably. 
In light of all this, it seems justified to consider these two versions of our story as 
two different recensions, long and short. Therefore, the question arises as to which 
of the two is the original one. A close analysis of the two accounts reveals that the 
shorter version, that of Paris Syr. 234, is secondary in relation to the longer one of 
British Library Add. 14535. 

The most telling demonstration of the dependence of the short version on the 
long one is found in $4. Here, the idiomatic verbal phrase mals «Y, “console 
her" (literally “fill her heart") of British Library Add. 14535 corresponds to the 
phrase casks of Paris Syr. 234, which literally means “fill her.” As the latter makes 
no sense in the immediate context of the sentence in which it appears, it seems 
reasonable to regard it as an instance of a not particularly careful abbreviation of 
the former. 

The version of our story in Paris Syr. 234 thus appears to be a result of the 
reworking and shortening of a longer account, identical or very similar to that 
of British Library Add. 14535. This secondary version can serve as a good illus- 
tration of the textual fluidity that characterized the process of transmission of 
hagiographic works in antiquity. Thus one discovers that in addition to omitting 
significant portions of the original narrative, the editor introduced some minor 
changes that appear to be purely stylistic. For instance, he consistently changed 
the description of the recluse from the Mount of Olives from “the blessed man” 
(eSeX) to “the holy man" (ce.a2) or has the patriarch come himself to the mourn- 
ing woman instead of summoning her to him (§3). Moreover, there are examples 
of the editor augmenting the original text. These expansions include the address 
to the reader and attribution of the story to a certain “holy man” (§1); the mention 
of “clergy” alongside the patriarch (§3); the description of the recluse as one “who 
spoke to no one except his brothers” (§4); and the addition of a command to “fast” 
as well as pray (§6). 

At some point our story was translated into Arabic, as is indicated by the manu- 
script Paris Syr. 192, dated by 1512, where it appears on fol. 118v—126r as a last 
item in a collection of homilies of John Chrysostom.!! Whereas the story itself 
is in Arabic, written in Garshuni script, it is introduced by the following title in 
Syriac: “Again, the story of a woman from Jerusalem and her five sons, which 
reproves and puts to shame those who mourn for their beloved ones beyond mea- 
sure, (while) teaching not to weep too much for their departed ones.”!* Only a 
close examination could provide a definite answer on the exact nature of the Arabic 
version. However, a preliminary investigation into this matter allows me to sug- 
gest that it was, most probably, executed from a Syriac original, which was close 
to the abbreviated version of Paris Syr. 234. This tentative hypothesis is based on 
the incipit of the Arabic version, quoted by Zotenberg, the wording of which is 
very similar to the incipit of the Syriac version of Paris Syr. 234, absent from that 
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of British Library Add. 14535.'? Thus its addressing readers as “my beloved ones" 
(t=!) and claiming the authority of “one of the saints” (он o 155) 5) for the 
story are exact calques of ,2.5s and «ёле >» aw in Paris Syr. 234. 


Language, date, and provenance 


Given the priority of the long version of British Library Add. 14535, the following 
discussion of our story considers this recension. Other than brief references in cat- 
alogues of Syriac manuscripts, our narrative has received no scholarly attention.'4 
The following discussion places the text in its historical contexts by addressing, 
first, the question of its language, date, and confessional milieu and, second, by 
examining the kind of cultural work that this account was meant to perform. 

As to the question of the original language of our story, even though it is attested 
so far only in Syriac and Arabic, one needs to exercise a certain caution. It should 
be taken into account that whereas some of the works that comprise the anthology 
where it appears (that is, British Library Add. 14535) are of undoubtedly Syriac 
origin, others are translations from the Greek. For instance, besides the already 
mentioned homilies of John Chrysostom, the brief hagiographic narrative about 
Andronikos and Athanasia, which follows our story, is undoubtedly derived from 
a Greek prototype.? 

There seems to be no sufficient reason to doubt that Syriac was the original 
language in which our narrative was composed. As far as the Syriac language of 
the story itself is concerned, leaving aside such well-attested and common Greek 
loan-words as ees, ($1), mane and quar’ ($83,4,6,7), iS (§4), ios 
($4), masraih ($5), iaia ($5) and ee X ($5), nothing in the text indicates that it 
might have been translated from Greek, or any other language for that matter. In 
addition, I have so far not been able to discover any instance of a Greek-speaking 
author from the period before the ninth century who was acquainted with this 
story. 

There is also some internal evidence that lends support to the hypothesis of Syr- 
lac as the original language of our story. For instance, in the two cases where we 
come across scriptural quotations in the text, their wording is close to that of the 
Peshitta version, the standard biblical text used by Syriac-speaking Christians of 
all denominations. One can see it in $3, where the Peshitta text of Genesis 37:35 is 
paraphrased, albeit rather freely, and even more clearly in $8, where the words of 
Paul from 1 Thessalonians 4:13 are quoted in accordance with the Peshitta version 
of the New Testament.!ó To that one could add the multiple cases of syndetic hen- 
diadys, a stylistic device that figures conspicuously in Semitic poetry and prose, 
which are scattered throughout our narrative. 

It should be stressed, however, that, taken individually, none of these consid- 
erations provides a decisive argument for Syriac as the original language of our 
narrative. Thus Maria Conterno, in her recent publication of extracts from the 
Monothelite florilegium from British Library Add. 14535, adds a valid caveat 
that scriptural quotations from the Peshitta can be found also in texts that were 
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translated into Syriac from Greek — as, for example, in the case of the letter of 
Sophronios of Jerusalem to Arkadios of Cyprus.!® It is only when taken together 
that these arguments make the hypothesis of Syriac as the original language of the 
story more plausible, even if not completely immune to challenges. 

The question of the time of composition of our story is likewise complicated and 
cannot be answered with an absolute degree of certainty. The terminus ante quem 
is provided by the dating of the oldest Syriac manuscript where it appears — British 
Library Add. 14535, which was produced during the early ninth century. As to the 
terminus post quem, the situation is far less certain. Crucial for establishing this 
date appears to be the mention by the author of the Church of the Tomb of Mary 
in Gethsemane. There is, however, a wide range of opinions as to the date of this 
building. The earliest possible dating is found in some Byzantine texts, such as the 
anonymous pre-Crusader Life of Constantine (§5), where the church’s founding is 
ascribed to Helena Augusta, the pious mother of Constantine the Great, who visited 
Palestine in the years 326-327.'? Another medieval Christian author, Eutychios of 
Alexandria (10th c.), dates the building of this church to the reign of Theodosius I 
(r. 379—395)?? Yet the majority of modern scholars tend to assign the structure to a 
later period and assert that it was built during the bishopric of Juvenal (425—459), 
most likely in the 440s.?! In doing so, they rely mostly on the evidence of the Cop- 
tic Panegyric on Makarios of Tkow, attributed to Dioskoros of Alexandria (5th c.), 
and on the History of Euthymios, quoted by John of Damascus (8th c.). Some 
scholars, however, challenge this consensus and doubt the existence of a church 
at the site of Mary's tomb during the fifth century.? As the scholarly debate over 
this question continues, it seems more judicious to rely in the meantime on the 
undisputed testimony of those sources that speak about the existence of this shrine 
during the first decades of the sixth century. Such evidence is provided by the 
account of the pilgrimage of Theodosius the Deacon (6th c.)? and Version B of 
the Latin Breviarius on Jerusalem (6th с.).2* Moreover, it is during the sixth century 
that the Church of the Tomb of Mary becomes a regular fixture of the Holy Land 
pilgrimage accounts and descriptions of Palestine. It is mentioned, for example, by 
the Piacenza Pilgrim (6th c.), Epiphanios the Monk (7th c.), and Arculf (7th c.).?5 
Taking this date as the terminus post quem for our story, it seems most likely that 
it was composed at some point between the early sixth and the late eighth century. 

Since the shrine at the place of Mary's tomb in Gethsemane stands at the center 
of our narrative, it seems reasonable to suggest that it was composed in Palestine 
in circles that had some sort of connection to this holy place. As one can see 
from the references to this church in the Christian pilgrim accounts, the Tomb 
of Mary was an important cultic site from the sixth century on.?6 Its prominence 
is further demonstrated by the fact that after the Arab conquest of Palestine this 
shrine was venerated by the Muslims as well.” For instance, according to the 
testimony of the seventh-century Maronite Chronicle, when the first Umayyad 
ruler, Mu'awiya, was crowned as caliph at a ceremony in Jerusalem in the year 
661, he prayed first at Golgotha and then “went to Gethsemane and went down to 
the tomb of the blessed Mary to pray in 12% 
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Whereas a Palestinian provenance for our account appears to be quite likely, it 
is more difficult to ascertain the exact social or cultural milieu in which it origi- 
nated. On the one hand, it seems plausible to regard it as a part of the body of 
local lore associated with this particular Marian shrine, the principal raison d’être 
of which was to bear witness to the power and efficacy of this cultic site. There 
are several examples from across the late ancient Mediterranean of such local 
material having been amassed and put into circulation as collections of miracles 
in order to promote particular shrines. Among these one should mention the Mir- 
acles of Thekla and the martyr's shrine at Seleucia in Asia Minor (5th c.); the 
Miracles of Menas and the Church of Abu Mena, southwest of Alexandria (ca. 
5th—6th c.); the Miracles of Kosmas and Damian and their church at Kosmidion 
in Constantinople (6th—7th c.); the Miracles of Kyros and John, composed by 
Sophronios of Jerusalem, and the saints’ shrine at Menouthis, northeast of Alex- 
andria (7th c.); the Miracles of Artemios and the Church of St John the Baptist in 
Constantinople (7th c.).?? 

Moreover, it is likely that our story originated in a monastic milieu. In favor of 
this proposition is, first of all, the general consideration that the genre of edifying 
stories, to which our text belongs (more on this below), emerged and flourished 
in monastic circles in the deserts of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. Our narrative 
establishes connections with the monastic milieu through the anonymous figure 
of the ascetic from the Mount of Olives. This monk is an important protago- 
nist of the narrative, since it is he and not the representative of an ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, such as the city's bishop, who succeeds in finding a way to 
help the bereft woman. There is ample evidence that the Mount of Olives and 
the Garden of Gethsemane were popular locations for monastic life and labors 
from the fourth century on. Christian ascetics inhabiting the slopes of the Mount 
of Olives are mentioned by Theodosios the Deacon, the Piacenza Pilgrim, Epi- 
phanios the Monk, and several others.?? This location, thus, serves as one among 
several examples of a close connection between Christian monks and holy places 
in late ancient Palestine?! 

One might find the hypothesis of a Palestinian origin of our narrative to be 
hardly compatible with the claim that it was originally composed in Syriac. How- 
ever, it is not very difficult to imagine such a Syriac-speaking Palestinian milieu 
in which an account like this could originate. We have sufficient evidence for the 
presence of both West and East Syrian Christians in Jerusalem during the seventh 
and eighth centuries.*? One particularly fascinating example of such presence is 
a testimony provided by the Latin Memorandum on the Churches and Monaster- 
ies in Jerusalem that, at least during the late eighth century, there existed on the 
Mount of Olives a small group of Syriac-speaking monks. The Western Chris- 
tian author of the Memorandum, written around the year 808 on behalf of Char- 
lemagne, lists in the passage dealing with the Mount of Olives several groups of 
hermits distinguished by their language who lived there, “scattered among their 
cells.” Among these, he mentions the six “Syrians” (Syriani), who comprised the 
second-largest group of ascetics at the place, after the Greek-speaking ones.*? He 
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mentions also one Syrian hermit living “along the steps, when you go up the holy 
mount” and another “at the top of the steps in Gethsemane.”*4 Unfortunately, we 
possess no information whatsoever on the connection between these hermits and 
the two Marian shrines located on the Mount of Olives, or on how far back in 
history the presence of the Syriac-speaking monks in this area goes, or on their 
origins and confessional affiliation.*> 

The narrative itself does not feature any unambiguous confessional markers. 
For instance, the description of Mary as eer hab, “God-bearer” (85), а calque 
from the Greek Өғотокос, was common among both the West Syrians and the 
Syriac-speaking Christians of the Chalcedonian pedigree, namely Melkites and 
Maronites.?6 Yet there is, I believe, one possible clue to the original milieu of our 
story. It is provided by the peculiar character of the manuscript in which it appears 
for the first time, British Library Add. 14535. As has been pointed out above, it 1s 
very likely that this anthology was produced by a Maronite Christian. Of course, 
this does not mean that all the texts in this collection, including our story, were 
originally composed by the Monothelites or Maronites. In fact, it includes a num- 
ber of fourth- or fifth-century works such as the homilies by John Chrysostom. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the earliest channel of transmission of our account is 
the Syriac-speaking Maronite milieu deserves serious consideration. One should 
not forget that during most of the seventh century it was Monenergism and Mono- 
theletism that represented “a regional orthodoxy” in the provinces of Syria and 
Palestine.?7 The history of the transmission of our story, as well as the complete 
silence of the Greek sources from the sixth and seventh centuries with regard to 
it, make plausible the hypothesis that this narrative was produced by a Syriac- 
speaking Monothelite author from Palestine. A good example of such a writer can 
be found in the person of George of Resh‘aina, a native of Syria and defender of 
the Monothelite cause, who was active in Palestine during the middle of the sev- 
enth century and who chose to write the polemical Life of Maximos the Confessor 
not in Greek but in his native tongue.*® 


Medium and message 


Understanding the message that our story strives to convey requires consider- 
ation of its literary genre. Since it presents the audience with a pious narrative of 
an anecdotal nature, our text could be related to the genre of “edifying stories" 
known also as “spiritually beneficial tales" (from Greek dinyjostc voyoqosAeic; 
cf. also Lat. narrationes animae utiles)? These usually brief narratives were 
produced and circulated primarily in the monastic circles of Egypt and Palestine. 
Their main purpose was to propagate values and set standards of conduct — first 
for those who chose to pursue the life of perfection but later on for the secular 
laity as well. As distinct from the genre of apophthegmata, the sayings of the 
Desert Fathers that conveyed their teaching, the edifying stories demonstrated 
how this theory should be applied in the course of everyday life. By providing 
"real-life" examples of the enactment of Christian virtues, these accounts taught 
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spiritual lessons while aiming at moral improvement. The earliest specimens of 
this genre can be traced back to the late fourth century. Such stories circulated 
as separate units, as in our case, and could be incorporated into other bigger 
works or aggregated into collections. As an aside, it might be noted that although 
this genre was particularly fruitful in the Greek-speaking Christian world from 
the fifth century on, there are not many examples of it in the corpus of original 
Syriac literature from late antiquity or the early middle ages.*° This observation 
may lend additional support to the hypothesis of the Palestinian origins of our 
account. 

The main purpose of our story is to provide a lesson about the wrongness of 
excessive mourning for the dead. This objective is made explicit in the concluding 
paragraph, where the authorial voice steps forward to exhort his audience against 
excessive grief. The Arabic version emphasizes this message in its title, which, 
augmenting its Syriac original, “reproves and puts to shame those who mourn for 
their beloved ones beyond measure, [while] teaching not to weep too much for 
their departed ones.” To convey this message, our storyteller presents a narrative 
in which he brings together several themes and images. While many of these are 
attested in the previous tradition of Christian grief therapy, some of them appear 
to be unique and new developments. 

The earliest Christian attempt to address the issue of grief over one’s dead is 
found already in the New Testament. In 1 Thessalonians 4:13—18, Paul informs 
the local Christian community, among other things, “about those who have died” 
in order to prevent them from grieving as “others who have no hope,” that is, their 
pagan neighbors. According to Paul, it is the belief in the resurrection of Jesus 
and, moreover, in his imminent Second Coming that provides the main rationale 
for this, since during the eschatological consummation living Christians will meet 
their deceased coreligionists, who will be resurrected by God. 

Paul’s notion of mourning for the dead as an expression of lack of faith in the 
resurrection became one of the cornerstones of Christian rhetoric against exces- 
sive grief.*' Thus in the second century, in a tractate On Patience, Tertullian cas- 
tigates grief on account of the dead as an indication of a lack of hope, invoking 1 
Thessalonians 4:13—18. For the North African preacher, when considered in light 
of the Christian belief in the resurrection of the dead, this emotion is nothing but 
an expression of impatience and immoderacy that fails to comprehend the true 
nature of death as a merely temporary separation. Moreover, he even regards grief 
as an insult to Christ, who summoned the departed Christians to be with him.? 
Later, in the year 384, we find a similar rhetoric in the letter addressed by Jerome 
to Paula, a widow who belonged to his circle of rich aristocratic supporters in the 
city of Rome. Jerome reproaches her for her excessive mourning over the death 
of her young daughter Blesilla, while relying upon various themes from the reper- 
toire of Christian discourses of consolation, including the idea that mourning over 
the dead implies doubts about an afterlife.” 

The Pauline association of excessive mourning with the practices of non- 
Christian “others,” rooted in the dichotomy between believers and those who 
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deny resurrection, likewise became a popular argument in regularizing and cen- 
suring expressions of grief among Christians. One can see this strategy at work 
in the letter of Jerome, for whom the role of “others” is assigned to the Jews. A 
similar approach is taken by John Chrysostom, for whom, however, it is “pagans” 
who fill this role. In the Homilies on the Gospel of John, delivered in Antioch dur- 
ing the year 390, Chrysostom rebukes the local women for making an indecent 
show of their mourning and lamentation by “baring their arms, tearing their hair, 
making scratches down their cheeks,” and compares their behavior to that of the 
“heathens,” who deny resurrection. 

Our story certainly endorses this view, as it explicitly acknowledges and reaf- 
firms Paul's authority on the matter by quoting 1 Thessalonians 4:13 (88). At its 
core, however, stands another powerful argument against grief for the dead, which 
rests upon the notion that immediately after his or her death, the soul of a person, 
especially one who died prematurely, reaches a better place, be that heaven, Para- 
dise, or some other otherworldly abode. This way of consoling parents who have 
lost their children is well attested already in the Greco-Roman world.^ Eventually, 
it was adopted by Christians, so that one comes across such consolatory rhetoric 
in the works of several Christian authors from late antiquity.*° For instance, Basil 
of Caesarea, in a letter addressed to the father of a student who died, consoles his 
addressee over the untimely death of his son, saying that he has “withdrawn to the 
better lot” and that “earth has not covered your beloved but heaven has received 
him."7 Similar arguments against grief for the dead can be found in the works of 
other Christian preachers.^* 

When compared with these and other early examples of Christian therapy for 
grief, our story exhibits not only continuity but some new developments as well. 
In the first place, it should be noted that unlike the vast majority of Christian 
consolatory texts from late antiquity, which employ rational arguments based on 
scriptural or other sorts of reasoning, our narrative describes an alternative sce- 
nario in which only a miracle can produce the desired therapeutic effect. The 
miracle, in our case the vision of Mary and the dead sons, is presented as a last 
resort, when all attempts of the relatives, the patriarch, and the holy man to com- 
fort the bereft woman by appealing to her reason have failed. 

This deployment of supernatural interference seems to signal a new stage in 
the development of Christian grief therapy. I am aware of only one other example 
of a similar resort to the miraculous in the Christian East during late antiquity. It 
appears in the consolatory letter supposedly written by the Alexandrian patriarch 
Timothy Ailouros (t 477). In this work, preserved only in Geez, the patriarch 
replies to the desperate letter sent to him by a certain upper-class woman who is 
trying to cope with the sudden loss of her three children. In his attempt to com- 
fort the bereft woman, Timothy employs a number of arguments, most of which 
appeal to her power of reason. At some point, however, afraid that these may not 
be sufficient, the patriarch tells an “edifying story" which he heard from his pre- 
decessor, Dioskoros of Alexandria, about the holy man named Abba Longinus.? 
The patriarch narrates a miracle about the temporary resurrection of a boy who 
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had died from a snakebite. Abba Longinus performed this miracle in order to 
make the child’s father come to terms with his loss. 

Similarly to the case of therapy for grief described by Timothy Ailouros, our 
narrative brings to the fore the figure of the holy man as an element which is 
indispensable to the healing process. It is, first, his status as the master of vision- 
ary experience and, second, the close connection to the holy place that enable 
him to successfully reconcile the woman to her fate.?? Accordingly, it is he and 
not the bishop who serves as a catalyst in the healing process. There is additional 
evidence for this function of a holy man as the last-resort grief therapist in a 
seventh-century Coptic letter from Hermopolis addressed to a monastic commu- 
nity. Here a man asks the monks to intercede through their prayers on his behalf 
and especially on behalf of his wife, so that she might overcome her grief over 
the death of their daughter, because he himself has not been able to console her.?! 

Another remarkable development in the Christian tradition of grief therapy 
to which our account bears witness is the resort to incubation for the purpose 
of healing. The practice of dream incubation, that is, of “sleeping in a special 
place in order to receive a god-given dream,” is attested in many religious tradi- 
tions and can be traced back to the ancient Near East.** One of the main reasons 
for resorting to this ritual was for medical purposes. Incubatory medicine was 
popular in the Greco-Roman world, the most famous example being the sanctu- 
ary of Asclepius at Epidauros in southern Greece, which attracted many pilgrims 
seeking healing. At some point, Christians adopted this practice.^^ The earliest 
attestations of incubation in Christianity belong to the fourth century; Christian 
incubation reached its height during the period from the fifth to the seventh cen- 
tury. From this period we possess a considerable body of hagiographic literature, 
mostly in Greek, that records miraculous healings performed at various incuba- 
tory shrines.^? 

There is, however, only sporadic evidence for incubatory healing among the 
Christians of Palestine during late antiquity or the early middle ages. For the sec- 
ond half ofthe sixth century we have the testimony ofthe Piacenza Pilgrim. While 
recounting his visit to the Sea of Galilee, this author mentions the hot springs 
called the “Baths of Elijah,” located three miles from the city of Gadara, and 
describes an incubatory procedure for healing leprosy.?? To that example one may 
perhaps add the case of the episcopal basilica at Dor on the Mediterranean coast, 
whose foundations go back to the late fourth century. According to Claudine Dau- 
phin, the large peristyle court of this church served as an incubatory shrine for 
pilgrims who sought help from the two unidentified saints whose reliquary was 
located at the eastern end of the southern aisle." 

From the period of late antiquity, however, there are few descriptions of 
Christians resorting to incubation at a time of grief or mourning. I am aware of 
only one case of this kind, which is found in the Greek Story of Andronikos and 
Athanasia, mentioned above. In this edifying story, which is set in the city of 
Antioch, the pious couple loses their two children to fever. After they are buried 
in the Martyrion of Saint Julian, Athanasia refuses to go home; she stays in the 
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church for the night, immersed in grief. When the bereft mother falls asleep, 
the martyr himself appears to her in a “vision” (óntaoía) and reprimands her 
for her excessive mourning, pointing out that her children are alive and now 
enjoying heavenly pleasures. This argument enables her to move from sorrow 
to consolation.?? 

Does the woman's visionary experience presented in our narrative actually fit 
the category of incubation? One might doubt this, since there is no explicit men- 
tion in the text of her actually falling asleep. The widow, sent by the holy man to 
the church, spends three nights there “in vigil and prayer" (85) and then is said to 
enter a state of “stupor” (Syr. temha) in which she beholds the Virgin Mary and 
her deceased children. Nevertheless, while acknowledging the deviation of the 
therapeutic procedure described in our story from the standard pattern of Chris- 
tian dream healing, I believe it should still be categorized as an incubatory experi- 
ence. In one of the earliest monographs on incubation in the Greek and Roman 
world, Mary Hamilton offered a classification of three kinds of incubation. The 
first is “voluntary,” when “the suppliant, after some preliminary ceremonies, lies 
down in the church with the intention of sleeping and receiving a visitation from 
the saint whom he has invoked.” The second is “involuntary” “when the suppliant 
falls asleep,” either by chance or because “the saint is said to send sleep to him, 
and while asleep he has a vision which gives him the help or guidance required.” 
In the third type, “the suppliant, by fasting, vigils, and prayers, gets into a certain 
soporific state of mind and has a divine visitation.”*? 

It is this third category of incubatory experience that we observe at work 
in our account. There is sufficient evidence demonstrating that for Christians 
in antiquity the dreaming was not a sine qua non for the practice of incubation. 
In the seventh book of his Ecclesiastical History, Sozomen tells about a domestic 
church called Anastasia, founded in Constantinople by Gregory of Nazianzos 
in the 380s and later on enlarged into a magnificent basilica.’ According to the 
fifth-century Constantinopolitan historian, it was the place where “the power of 
God was manifested,” and it “was helpful both in waking visions and in dreams 
(блар te кої £v Oveipact), often for the relief of many diseases and for those 
afflicted by some sudden transmutation in their affairs."?! What is remarkable 
about this testimony is that the divine power that effects healing can manifest 
Itself both in a dream and in a waking state of consciousness. An example of the 
latter is provided by the Coptic Life of Makarios of Sketis. When the father of 
this holy man gets sick, he spends several nights in a church, hoping for healing. 
On one night, as he is “keeping vigil,” an angel appears to him, heals him, and 
predicts Makarios's birth.9? 

Although the question of a possible psychophysiological basis of such non- 
oneiric incubatory visions might be relevant for understanding ancient divinatory 
practices, it is tangential to the main focus of this investigation. It might be noted 
only that, as far as our story 1s concerned, we may legitimately doubt that the 
psychological state of the woman, who had already been through the long process 
of grief and after that spent three sleepless nights praying 1n the church, could be 
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described as being in a normal waking state of consciousness. Rather, one should 
regard it as some sort of self-induced altered state of mind reached through prayer, 
sleep deprivation, and other ascetic practices, such as fasting. 

Another important aspect of the Story of the Woman from Jerusalem is the con- 
nection between the practice of dream healing and the cult of Mary. A relatively 
large corpus of hagiographic writing from late antiquity describes dream heal- 
ing. It is remarkable, however, that in most of these cases incubation takes place 
in the shrines dedicated to various saints, mostly martyrs. Only rarely is Mary 
involved in the practice prior to the seventh century. One of the earliest examples 
of incubation sponsored by the Virgin belongs to the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury. In the passage from Sozomen on the Anastasia church in Constantinople, 
the divine power that was manifested at this shrine and effected healings “was 
accredited to Mary, the Mother of God, the holy virgin, for she does manifest 
herself in this way.” 

From the seventh century, the number of dream healings associated with Mary 
begins to rise. One such case appears in the collection of Marian miracles written 
by Anthony of Choziba, a monk from the Monastery of Choziba in the Wadi Qelt 
in the Judean desert, who was active during the middle of the seventh century. The 
story that opens his collection describes the miraculous healing of a noblewoman 
from Constantinople who had a vision of Mary that facilitated her admission to 
the monastery for incubation.? Furthermore, the Miracles of Artemios, also from 
the seventh century, reports that a woman, whose son suffered from a hernia, had 
at first gone to the church of the Theotokos in the Ta Kyrou quarter of Constanti- 
nople, but as she slept there she had a dream that redirected her to the Church of 
St John the Baptist, where Saint Artemios was operative.® These stories reflect 
the growing role of Mary as intercessor during the sixth and seventh centuries, a 
process that had various dimensions.°’ Among other things, it found expression 
in an increasing number of miraculous stories in which Mary assumed the central 
role. Thus Derek Krueger has examined several miracle accounts from seventh- 
century Palestine where Mary functions as a barrier that protects sacred space and 
controls women's access to 16.88 

Our account likewise bears witness to the rise of Mary as intercessor in the con- 
text of early medieval Palestine. One question that needs to be seriously consid- 
ered in this connection is whether the Church of the Tomb of Mary in Gethsemane 
functioned as a proper healing shrine, or whether the story under discussion is an 
exceptional case, either imagined or inspired by real-life events. So far, this nar- 
rative appears to be the only direct witness to such use of this holy place. There 
are, however, some indirect testimonies that confirm the Tomb of Mary's impor- 
tance as a curative shrine. Thus John of Damascus, a Melkite theologian who was 
active in Palestine during the first half of the eighth century, refers on several 
occasions in his Homilies on the Dormition to Mary's tomb in Gethsemane as 
a powerful source of divine blessing that expressed itself among other things in 
physical healing. In the first of these homilies he relates that after Mary's body 
“gave it a share of divine fragrance and grace,” the tomb became “a source of 
healing (лтүүтүу tõv iapatwv) and of all good gifts for those who approach it in 
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faith.”© In the second homily, where John causes the impersonated tomb to speak, 
it presents itself in the following words: “Now divine grace dwells in me. I have 
been revealed as a source of healing, a remedy for pain (iatpgiov @Ав&йлоуоу). I 
am a constant spring of health (nnyÌ iapatev). . . . If anyone thirsts for the heal- 
ing of illness (уостийтоу tao), for release from the soul’s passions (woyiK@v 
падфбу блолотрооту), . . . let him come to me in faith and draw from the stream 
of grace."?? Such a strong emphasis on the curative powers of the Virgin's tomb 
is quite remarkable and deserves closer attention. Whereas it might be an exag- 
geration to call this shrine, as one scholar did on the basis of John’s Homilies, 
“the Lourdes of its era,” it would certainly be wrong to dismiss this evidence as a 
mere exercise in rhetorical ingenuity.”! Taken together with the evidence provided 
by our story, these passages offer a valuable testimony for the functioning of the 
Church of the Tomb of Mary in Gethsemane as a healing shrine during the early 
medieval period. It is striking that one of the types of healing mentioned by John 
in connection with Mary’s tomb, namely “release from the soul’s passions,” aims 
at restoring the integrity of the soul and thus corresponds exactly to the therapeu- 
tic process described in our account. 

One additional observation on the choice of the Tomb of Mary as the incubatory 
shrine in our story should be made. Although not made explicit by the narrative, 
the holy man’s choice of this church in particular might be related to the notion of 
Mary as a paradigmatic mother figure whose personal experience includes that of 
grieving for her dead child and, thus, makes her an especially appropriate inter- 
cessor for the bereft woman. The powerful image of the Virgin lamenting over 
the dead body of Christ is well attested in the Greek-speaking Christian tradition 
from the sixth century onwards, as the kontakion Mary at the Cross by Romanos 
the Melodist demonstrates.” 

However interesting the question of the historical verisimilitude of our nar- 
rative or of any of its building blocks may be for scholars of Christianity, it was 
certainly of secondary importance for its author. He does not provide any details 
that might help his audience link the described events to any specific moment in 
history. He presents the story not to impart knowledge of some fact or event but 
in order to convey a clear message concerning the inappropriateness of exces- 
sive grief for the dead. In that, our text provides a good example of the diegetic 
hagiographical discourse, the essential purpose of which was “not the accurate 
representation of historical events, but the direct involvement of the audience in 
the narrative." 

The Story of the Woman from Jerusalem seeks to achieve this goal by present- 
ing the audience with an exemplar of the proper Christian attitude to death. By 
making the main hero of the narrative, the rich widow, move from despair and 
denial to acceptance of her fate, the author turns her into an “example and model” 
(88) of this virtue, which should be emulated by believers. As such, the woman 
is likened to the biblical figure of Job, another exemplar of the proper attitude 
toward the death of children often evoked in the Christian tradition of therapy for 
grief. For instance, in the Story of Andronikos and Athanasia, mentioned above, 
the immediate reaction of the husband to the death of the couple's children is to 
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thank God while quoting Job 1:21.74 Examples of a similar use of Job 1:18—21 
abound in the Byzantine hagiographical literature.” 

An additional aspect of how our story engages its audience goes beyond the 
paradigm of exemplification and deserves a separate mention. It comes to the fore 
at the pivotal point of the narrative — that is, in the meeting between the widow 
and her two dead sons when they reproach their mother for her excessive mourn- 
ing, which is preventing them from joining the heavenly assemblies ($5). The 
immediate therapeutic objective of this turn of the plot is to draw the mourner 
into a psychodrama that will result in a clash of emotions in which one strong 
emotion — grief for the dead — will be neutralized by another one — namely, anxiety 
for their fate in the afterlife. 

This episode seems to reflect the notion that excessive mourning for the dead 
can negatively affect the postmortem fate of their souls. This idea, in its turn, is 
related to the general Christian belief that the ritual behavior of the living can 
affect the fate of the deceased. In its most prevalent form, this belief expresses 
itself in the conviction that by their prayers the living could change the fate of 
the deceased for the better." In our story, however, we see this typical pattern of 
interaction between the living and the dead developed in a new direction, where 
the actions of the former are imagined as being able to change the condition of the 
latter for the worse. 

Our account may well provide the earliest manifestation of this peculiar notion 
in the Christian tradition of speculations about the afterlife in general, or of grief 
therapy in particular. A detailed discussion of its genesis and function would 
demand a separate study, but for the moment I will confine myself to pointing out 
several close parallels to this strategy of dealing with grief that come from other 
religious traditions of the early medieval Near East. 

One comes across a similar rhetoric in Zoroastrianism with its prohibitions 
aimed at grief and mourning for the dead, grounded in the belief that such behav- 
ior would strengthen the forces of evil." For example, in the Middle Persian com- 
position Arda Wiraz Namag, a description of the extraterrestrial journey of the 
soul that includes visions of heaven and hell, the visionary righteous man Wiraz 
beholds in hell a mighty river on the banks of which are gathered the souls of 
the dead and their guardian angels. Whereas some of these souls cross the river 
without difficulty, others can barely do so or even fail to get to the other side. 
According to the explanation given to the seer, this river is comprised of the tears 
shed by the relatives of the deceased; by excessive mourning for their dead they 
prevent those souls from attaining peace in the afterlife.7? A similar anti-mourning 
rhetoric is found also in some Manichaean sources, such as the Middle Persian 
fragment M 45 from Turfan.” This document contains a parable in which the 
Manichaean female auditor named Xebra, who is weeping excessively over her 
deceased child, is made to realize that by mourning for her “corporeal” (nesahen) 
son she is killing her "spiritual" (gyanen) son. 

Similar ideas appear in Islamic tradition, which valorizes the virtue of sabr 
(patience, endurance) and strives to impose restraints on excessive mourning over 
the dead associated with the reprehensible customs of the pre-Islamic jahiliyya.®° 
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Thus a hadith, found in the Musnad of Ahmad ibn Hanbal (8th—9th cc.), ascribes 
prophetic authority to the saying, “the dead one is tormented in his grave because 
of the wailing over him."*! This notion is developed even further in the imagery 
of ‘adhab al-qabr, the punishment of spirit and corpse in the grave so that, for 
example, whenever a woman wails for the deceased, the punishing angel strikes 
him with a burning iron rod.? 

It remains to be seen whether there is any connection between these views on 
the negative effects brought upon the souls of the dead by excessive mourning 
and our story. Of particular interest in this respect is the Zoroastrian evidence, 
which may predate our text. While this line of investigation is certainly worth 
pursing, it might well be that this notion is the result of an independent internal 
development in each of these four religious traditions. If that turns out to be the 
case, we may wonder whether this stance toward mourning signals the rise of a 
new medieval sensibility concerning the afterlife in general and grief for the dead 
in particular. 
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The preceding discussion demonstrates how the concise Syriac account of one 
woman's loss, grief, and reconciliation can provide valuable evidence for the pri- 
vate religious practices of the Christians of early medieval Palestine and, most 
specifically, the use of the church of the Tomb of Mary on the Mont of Olives as a 
healing shrine. In addition, our story throws light on a remarkable transformation 
in the way Christians regularized the practice of mourning, placing a “therapy of 
miracles” alongside the “therapy of the word.” This shift is closely related to such 
long-term and profound developments in the economy of Christian intercession as 
the rise of the holy man and the maturation of Marian devotion. 
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Paris Syr. 234, fol. 291r—293r 
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M e :amloXno cam каламі isea че 
AM ar eie aaua Camiaazs harta 

ham 2o. „аат uoi iow Mina mo Осал» 
Loon maus emails mua vena ome 
“hAg nina niun NC M ha моз Qon 


2 m mu ianh sme ham args лла 
Cen lcm Alamo aX ere cuam aloa 
hima aso ian máu отл busa 
man d an dur pin maso ane 
wnn ам ana ehe oh alas ana 
лла ansi en das dem diano mas iasi 
gin ara exem ani sau max озо sah 
maha wh mu Caml ans hog i» duas 
лоо „л reals xn ao .mkusi mà ass матэ 
Am Aa hese олоо car’ т\л Ма 
мотам Her Cam Ara ahima Cameo pA 


3 Meo (iam mi. сә уб enun Маз iam лла 
lows hlas janada harxa wal aS 
иэсам» mm ds maa Mm wra way m^oox2o 
As ,maomanma mnu pä sonaa ymax anor 
mom tam ee ions wo, No awa, 

аә dX mam lom as Mex hasi nran mx 
me WLIW wo mae ara mao 
моћ mhal oom ohe oe 50 meo 
à. A coins wham \ iaaa mals 
ptr aia сйм» el am ara AEN CA 
Vw oN aam iain Caml ram asa M 
maze man mao mhal озса moo 
days Maso squalls Masa man ei mM ara 
млл. (f. 46r) «мах irha 


me^ tara m oan рю лә wher pauni 
oL ол соо alri mom dur mus 
mas a an dura al, ham vio 
mamas hanh alan Qoam bunio xA» 
ala ES (Ё 291v) aam BIA ints nal 
me Camiaaz We ranks al hum 
koe ол оохт camhaium Moo 

dam Laur’ Qo олам ОМ оо\л ino 

D 


моз samo xax ham m eas эло 
зола молда от: akuma о 
Мо «ле усә Маз ле ра 
gins кдза mam al meo dur’ л pid 
mesa Misia QA лоо tive’ duis ih 
eo eim iso ansi CaM As alow maa 
лла és m Caml ans bog ise 
[VEI mes шокт we Nam ma ams 


dlasan miaw ala io mam" homa erona 
"Омо As eadal eem si aan eloa 
mms pin оола maS amo Эла. 
mela woe ia ama. As mace 
aa dari hasi nran ees vam is 

Se xaX, maso їз Lk win low 
corsa mA aah Wim hue 
M reais aa oma A. No 
mM OX uam aiala d mom s 
Амати m pra ola paulo pr ohal 
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4 Misha ham aioa iom mam c Wo ла 
am sle „maano cass mM em io 
Mom a» mcs hal oA S eme сїз» 
Mou haiu max, Ў ials mao 
rins 2 mr ^de. aia ara on 
aman maida rams am quand mimi Мас 
Мазза sc hiur Мо riaa eal, molo 
ei ap Lama mals risa umas ver 
yal «Amo mds ya mannaal qual ho мм maio 
ram halaa isk mA ana mu m ас 

A art лла cabin’ heaga 4 huei 
Same mhaikums haia om^ nilai ronal 
ral eatin’ nion sams dan sank al\jna 
mA iun darn am eoe mom anka 
saei yal qual ha Өз» „мз rin 


5 sain mÜax.aoa cm MU elua Mea al лава 
CA pandha qax Мл Wold Ml. pin 
ele alra halona ims Wall eS 

лла swa c mala ma elaun ooo ei 
lla ah minal, dX лаал eem ania Alin’ 
rows ham meo ork dale da duih 
wana aS Juste shits зау Nullo heia 
0 cuin lira mari qoi Ах. ham 

TAQ wafa IALA сїтїм nu» оол 
has уб hdr aim лоо eis 
sam andl ham гёз» rinda ham mma 
erä anao iaio any n diio nM 
edm x» FIA, JAX alira «аьа m^ ian 
iw alia aian лла hei amio аас 
mea Aise hno oïl aln ar sah hon 
Aaaa тэ аф ms iho ooo eNi amns hoo 
eum Me iso aman’ . n0 wom їл 
mA эл сю e. omen hogo Lanari 
adal aihh mA al ооо олем ie ensi 
palor’s CA oma ma a eia is, adan 
almi aie hawa an co d [Jb eala 
ur садэ mM (f. 46r) ame eena annan 
LIA yas х эс vimeha parai лоо 

an naso yal лаал Xv» am [aano [so 


6 prs ds iai лз Whom ,0 mum oa om 
М husi urua ham maha Oo Nei 
Mira haas озї Ла hral m^imos AL hani 

Mass ea da ml haha himi ah ical, hal 
lanahi hma л manis an na daara 
am iada dehi dX лаа ah iaaa mada 
haal mocha abaa aidi ale giha alow’ 
дамда haim со mad о сома ho рю 
wan anha Лома cx sno niao awal 
alors max aomi ansio wamiala DEW gla 
mass ahha eile o aimi jarmha 
aaa messo meus 





alors eA, aw c» rm ha ham misa 
тэ л» hal oe ole ebm aana 
ian odoin rials ham mawi min 
ram JM «Ла men enia ERE I 
Gal nmaa ETC d e alo ne p~ 
haaa daas. dwa cuoi mue mao 
mia sil miaa dao mais ei am 

Ua као mhal дм iazo (Ё 292r) 
dla e Km o3 о Masa mar 


mies Caml al\jan Weslo aM m лла 
лаъ Мо Sumi. ashi d лаз adi’ 
wold ha mino Ls Gime KALA оом 
mS dhaor uals sam kal alra 

cul. lai WAI an llaa calans 
Sal, bulma hni roms hina созлә 
rasan; paih l4 eesti лм join jv» 
“лм о m" Gudiso cuoio lira 

main AN Caml Car’ diva ices 
as anao aïo any n eai 

pin ham Fi 00 лом alira 
alira Aon ainan na œi jim Wheto 
eMe hise gis Gih alni sah his 
iha рю coo own матна ham lors 
жу» ма абыем „іла wos i$ mS 
eMe o3 Cam aniti ean Wain’ 
ahal азлам eli aira maso ho 
olei réma\ 5 ein palara has мәл 
ee abe hawa ean єз ea 
ra paras isan’ hs mM kur’ masa amir 
Erio am a лаал praia уламо QM узсом. À 


AY (xe „уота eo Mas a euo 

(£. 292v) Mima» ALL hani d uli 
am hal halo ељоа ia oc oral 
эман. hwi rale c huha esto 

.Ф\ {saar rm cals ol ham emana 
low Vimeo уђу л cl лаз ол am 
aia ishao how EJ mal eaha 
wava ar suka huna Asian 
сәма alors ams. aani „оо sonala 
hal шо mae xs 
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7 A gane ух» la banno Xe eum oi Dp 
ah mio mum hea eau mx сз iho сла 
wale dao ava sah crassa iae ass 
sive gain QA Caml ara aiia -mhaah 
mA a OLEAN eIl Om io amil hal 
Ai лаза mass dao dauid мам Jumble 

хаз. ма патоло h muc wor’ лах а Mea 
nin am raw Мола al ase inso 
roast cS mi Aie mmis bula diuna a 
ham me {wail mas eria Cam со глада 
hus ләл Guin Lamhna Qo mae oa 
ҳам іела ois is ln Minar ms 

dua Miwa IS huLi лола was лла .Waguzdals 
haw Is mhviaza sia am eio hal 
vale al мамл dara eana 


8 алама acho Mea mina minal, сл am 
rashes ian умло ali JM һау. озі оо 
ders Lanla guint hisia лл eana oniho 
ruwan mae mom as eal со hue eene 
osx DIENS hasio hibar Aa iawa 
haso elor хаха -reon e AM уз mM ess 
eom dul mama m Am Yer amio nius Ам 
laana as ee o sales mla eue (f. 47r) 
as masa alas doa ime doa nil 
ikem mo ian eM eue am malsa 

Cie) quus a aia ing: mo алома 
walk x4 cia whi ulm eO endua 
ex 
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PCI сло a лаал wer oso alin’ e oo 
moe quoa man an e» муз m 
ama oen Мамл equam duci 

ai лаз rerio el am waa hal guis oioi 
лла iuist mum) wer’ лах Ма Mea 
min huna al ase an хам 
hiwa .йзїзо% eria qe Meat a in 
wom mmis Xa х осал masse dai 
атаа) ҳам Tama слы лл mars 
«еа haio eeni am hal halwa 

Awi pra m ao 


PA PA = worn Aiha cal лаа ei а 
ei эф anial дасі» ram oi My» 
rim reals со Baro ci ansa eem хам. 
wer oo юл ala iar ias ham a 
тз хаха ma tar’ aun’ minal, ama 
an чә No 2 AM mum Ах. ede 
me wule tors vere cami dul eins 
(f. 293r) «s Winds Ме onis Xia ams 
гэс» eM 


ainia meia mui bale 
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The story of a certain woman from Jerusalem. 


Again, the story of a certain widow and 
her five sons. Let their prayer be with 
us. Amen. 





] There was a certain woman in Jerusalem, 
widow from a renowned family, who 
had abundance of wealth and worldly 
possessions. And she had five sons, whom 
she raised in instruction and in the doctrine 
of wisdom, and in all that rectitude, which 
is proper to men of nobility. And when they 
reached the measure of age and were, so 
to say, loved and praised by all people of 
the city — not on account of the comeliness 
of their beauty only, but also because of 
the wisdom and good manner of life that 
they have attained, — their mother wanted 
to bring them under the yoke of marriage, 
according to the custom of the world, and to 
entrust to them her house and possessions. 





My beloved ones, one of the holy 

men related and said that there was 

in Jerusalem a certain widow from a 
renowned family, and she was very rich. 
And she had five sons, and she raised 
them in all the rectitude, which is proper 
to men of nobility. And they were loved 
by the whole city — not on account of 
their beauty only, but also because of 
their virtue. And their mother wanted to 
bring the eldest sons under the yoke of 
marriage. 
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2 And while she took pains and made 
preparations to betroth and provide wives 
for these eldest sons of hers, it happened 
that death came upon them and (all) three of 
them died within a few days. And although 
she grieved enough about this, she however 
still had a hope and consolation in these two 
(sons) that remained. Therefore, in a short 
time her sorrow for these, who departed, 
abated and passed over. And, again, when 
the time passed and these other sons of her 
also grew up and came to maturity, she 
wanted to provide wives for them also, 
and to mend through them the downfall of 
her family. And, as she made preparations 
to bind them together (in marriage) and to 
make them perfect in the necessities of the 
world, the day of their end came and they 
also died like their brothers. 


3 And when that woman lost thus all her 
hope, and was heartbroken and completely 
bereft, she fell into sorrow and great misery. 
As itis written about the patriarch Jacob: 
*His sons and the whole of his household 
rose to comfort him over Joseph, but he 
did not want to be comforted and said, as 
his soul was affected by sorrow: ‘I shall 
go down to Sheol, while mourning for my 
5011784 And it likewise happened to this 
woman — when many relatives and kinsmen 
would come to her to console and comfort 
her over the death of her sons, she did 
not want to be comforted. And even the 
venerable patriarch of the city, because he 
loved her sons, would oftentimes send to 
bring her to him, and made her worthy of 
speaking with him. But even of him she was 
not ashamed enough in order to become 
persuaded and to assuage her sorrow, and to 
let the distress of her mind go. 


4 Andas the time of her mourning lengthened 
and she was about to wear away and perish 
through her excessive weeping and misery, 
the venerable and godly patriarch sent 
after a certain recluse, who lived on the 
Mount of Olives. The man was adorned 
with virtue and, moreover, his soul was 
greatly enlightened by divine visions. The 
venerable 





And while she was planning that, it 
happened that death came upon them 
and (all) three of them died within few 
days. And that woman grieved and 
mourned greatly. However, she still had 
a hope and consolation in these two 
other sons of her. Therefore, in a short 
time her sorrow for these, who departed, 
abated. And when these others grew up, 
she wanted to provide wives for them 
also. And as she was planning that, 
death came upon them and they died 
like others. 


And then that woman lost all her hope 
and fell into sorrow and great misery. 
As it is written about the patriarch 
Jacob: *His sons and the whole of 

his household rose to comfort him 
over Joseph, but he did not want to be 
comforted, while saying in the sorrow 
of his soul: *I shall go down to Sheol, 
while mourning for my son!' "9 And 
it likewise happened to this woman — 
many gathered in order to comfort her, 
but she did not want to be comforted. 
And even the patriarch, because 

he loved her and her sons, would 
oftentimes come to her with his clergy, 
but nothing would help. 


And she was about to perish through her 
excessive sorrow and tears. Then the 
patriarch sent after a certain holy man, 
who lived as a recluse on the Mount 

of Olives, the man adorned with every 
virtue, who spoke to no one except [his 
brothers].56 And he persuaded him to 
[console]?! this wretched woman, and to 
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patriarch persuaded this one to take upon 
himself the burden of discernment on 
account of that woman and to take great 
care so that he might convince her, and 
console her, and comfort her. And although 
he had a custom of having no business 
with women, the holy man, obedient to the 
command of the high-priest, received that 
woman and admonished her with many 
words. And when she did not give heed 

to the persuasion of his word or to the 
weightiness of his virtue and, therefore, all 
human means to reach towards her failed, 
he besought the Almighty God that he 
would compel her in some other way to 
succumb to what is better (for her). 


And he ordered her to go to the adorable 
church of the holy Lady Mary, the Mother 
of God, which is in Gethsemane, and to 
spend there three nights in vigil and prayer. 
And he sent a word to those, who guard the 
church, not to hinder her from (doing) this. 
And when she went and did as that blessed 
man commanded her, on the third night a 
(state of) stupor fell upon her and she saw 
in a vision the holy and most blessed Lady 
Mary, carried about on the throne of glory, 
while assemblies and companies uttering 
praise were going in front and all around 
her. And when that grieved woman became 
stupefied and amazed at this marvelous 
sight, she saw the three eldest sons of her, 
bearing wax candles and wearing splendid 
white garments, while going together with 
the company uttering praise in front of the 
holy one. And after they passed by and went 
away, she saw also the two younger sons 
of her, for whom she was mourning, — they 
followed that assembly from afar, with 
their faces sad and mournful. And when 
their mother saw them, she rushed forward 
towards them. They, however, turned to her 
with an angry reproof and said: “Do not 
approach us! For through your disorderly 
grief and excess of your mourning for us 
you have deprived us of the company and 
enjoyment of our brothers and of those, who 
are with them. And now, if you do not want 


talk to her and to comfort her. And the 
holy man accepted the command of the 
high-priest and sent to bring her to him. 
And he spoke to her with many words 
and comforted her, but this did not 
suffice at all. 


And when this holy man saw that all 
human means failed, he ordered her to 
make herself present at Gethsemane, 
and to perform there three vigils at the 
tomb of the Mother of God. And he sent 
a word to those, who keep the place, 

not to hinder her. And on the third night 
a (state of) stupor fell upon her and 

she saw in a vision the holy and most 
blessed Lady Mary, carried about on 

the throne of glory, while assemblies 
and companies uttering praise were 
going in front and all around her. And 
she saw them, the three eldest sons of 
her, bearing wax candles and wearing 
white (garments), while going in the 
company that was uttering praise in 
front of the holy Lady Mary. And when 
these passed by and went away, she 

saw also these two other sons of her, for 
whom she was mourning, — they followed 
after the assemblies, with their faces sad 
and mournful. And when she saw them, 
she rushed forward towards them. They, 
however, waxed hot in anger at her and 
said: “Do not approach us! For through 
your disorderly grief and mourning for us 
you have deprived us of the company and 
enjoyment of our brothers. Now, if you do 
not want to destroy your own soul and us 
together with you, go and do everything 
that that holy man ordered you." 
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to destroy your own soul and to inflict harm 
upon us together with you, then go and 
listen to and do what that blessed man will 
order you." 


6 Amazed over what she has seen and heard, 
while regretting and feeling sorrow in her 
mind for having caused harm to herself and 
to her sons, that grieved woman went out 
(of the church) and went to that blessed 
man, who sent her, and told him everything 
that she had seen and heard. And when she 
thus indeed became persuaded to accept 
advice of that man, he ordered her to go 
and remove her garments of mourning, and 
to don those suitable for her consolation, 
and to console her heart from grief, and to 
make her face bright from sorrow, and to 
perform the eucharistic liturgy and funeral 
repast on behalf of her sons, and to receive 
and relieve the poor and destitute and all 
her relatives that mourned together with her, 
and to visit the needy and oppressed, and to 
persevere always in prayer and supplication 
in the church. 


7 That woman then went and did everything 
that was ordered to her. And after a long 
time she besought that holy man to make 
petition to God and to show her again 
whether God accepted her penitence and 
brought her two younger sons near to their 
elder brothers as well. That blessed man, 
while praying that he would completely 
relieve her mind, accepted her plea and 
ordered her to go and to do as the first 
time. And when she did thus, that first 
vision appeared to her again, — and the 
blessed and most holy Lady Mary carried 
about and honored by those holy spiritual 
assemblies. That woman saw then the five 
sons of her together among those glorifying 
assemblies, while rejoicing and shining in 
their garments. And when her mind rejoiced 
and exulted over what she saw, she turned 
to that holy man, who sent her, and made 
known to him the gladness and complete 
consolation that God brought to her. 





Then, when she saw and heard these, 
she felt a great sorrow in her mind for 
having caused harm to herself and to her 
sons. And then she went up to that holy 
man and told him everything that she 
saw and heard. And she asked him to 
advise her on what would be better for 
her. He then ordered her to take off her 
garments of mourning and to console 
her heart from grief, and to perform the 
eucharistic liturgies and funeral repast 
on behalf of her sons, and also to relieve 
the poor and all those who mourned 
together with her, and to persevere in 
fast and prayer in the church. 


She then went and did as he ordered to 
her. And after some time she besought 
that holy man to make petition to God 
so that he would show her whether 

her penitence has been accepted and 
whether he brought her sons near to 
each other. The holy man then ordered 
her to go and do as the last time. And 
when she did thus, the blessed Lady 
Mary appeared to her, while carried 
about by the spiritual assemblies. And 
she saw the five sons of her together 
among those glorifying assemblies, 
while rejoicing and shining in their 
garments. And she went up to that holy 
man in great gladness and told him what 
she saw. 
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8 That blessed man then ordered her to go and 


to take care and to administer her affairs 


well, because not much time is left for them. 


And, thus, after she provided for all her 
servants in the fear of God, she departed 


from the world. God gave her as an example 


and model in the likeness of the blessed 
Job to these, who are after her, so that no 


one would mourn and grieve over his dead 


unduly and become like *the people who 
have no hope,"** according to the word 
of the apostle. But while we are sustained 


He then ordered her to go and manage 
her possessions well, because her 
departure to them (i.e. her sons) was 
near. She then did as he ordered her. 
And she departed from this world, while 
being a good model to these, who are 
after her, as was the blessed Job; so that 
no one would mourn over his dead in 
an improper manner, as someone “who 
has no hope,” as the apostle said. Let 
us, however, expect that together with 
those, who departed, we would inherit 


by the firm trust in God and by the promise 
of the new life of that true world of His that 
does not pass and does not perish, let us 
trust in Him and expect that we will rejoice 
together with those who departed and will 
find comfort in these goods that do not pass 
away in the ages of ages. 


the life that does not vanish away. 


Amen. 
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fonds 143 ; Colbert 5137]/. I am most grateful to Flavia Ruani for her generous help 
with obtaining a copy of this manuscript. 

For a description, see Zotenberg, Manuscrits orientaux, 134. 

isara сз iala ebe ehnan emni слала riwa aleia то "Озал duard Sah 
amin ds Ума warm ii ral» Womans Hs ds clon o. Ibid. 

Pleiado burs alvin’ isra arin ors otal’ vo aurea Ane rase сїз; Ibid. 
Cf. also a brief summary in François Nau, “Hagiographie syriaque: Saint Alexis —Jean 
et Paul.—Danel de Gala&.—Hannina.—Euphémie.—Sahda (1).—Récits de Méléce sur 
le vendredi, sur Marc et Gaspar, et sur un homme riche qui perdit tous ses enfants.— 
Légendes de Pierre le publicain, d'une veuve et d'une vierge de Jérusalem, de Jean, 
moine d' Antioche.” ROC 15 (1910): 196. 

For the references to the editions of its Greek versions, see n. 9 above. A longer Syriac 
version of this story has been published by Paulus Bedjan, Acta martyrum et sancto- 
rum. 6 vols. (Paris: Harrassowitz, 1890—1897), 6:405—17; for a French translation, see 
Francois Nau, “Vie et récits de l'abbé Daniel de Scété (VI* siécle), II. Texte syriaque,” 
ROC 5 (1900): 401—06. 

For the original Syriac versions of these passages, see Taeke Jansma and Marinus D. Koes- 
ter, eds., The Old Testament in Syriac according to the Peshitta Version. Part I, Fascicle 1: 
Preface; Genesis — Exodus (Leiden: Brill, 1977), 83; Barbara Aland and Andreas K. Juckel, 
eds., Das Neue Testament in syrischer Überlieferung. Bd. II: Die Paulinischen Briefe, TI. 
3: 1/2. Thessalonicherbrief, 1/2. Timotheusbrief, Titusbrief, Philemonbrief und Hebráer- 
brief, Arbeiten zur neutestamentlichen Textforschung 32 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2002), 87. 
Cf. eua uoa ihanaa ($1), ehmas walana harm ($1), e eso iaw (82), 
anl ha asi (§2), 1 iaaa ela (§3), d.i mals elwa cumas ($4), etc. 
For examples of this rhetorical technique in Syriac literature and discussion, see Robert 
R. Phenix, The Sermons on Joseph of Balai of Qenneshrin: Rhetoric and Interpretation 
in Fifth Century Syriac Literature, Studien und Texte zu Antike und Christentum 50 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 166. 

See Conterno, “Three Unpublished Texts,” 137. 

See Michelangelo Guidi, “Un Pios di Costantino,” Rendiconti della Reale Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei. Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche V, 16 (1907): 
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644. However, since this work depends on the account of Epiphanius, it reflects the 
topographical situation of the eighth to the eleventh century, and its testimony cannot 
be accepted. See John Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims before the Crusades, 2nd ed. 
(Oxford: Oxbow, 2011), 387. 

Eutychios of Alexandria, Annals 222; Michel Breydy, ed., Das Annalenwerk des 
Eutychios von Alexandrien: Ausgewählte Geschichten und Legenden kompiliert von 
Sa 'id ibn Batriq um 935 A.D., CSCO 471-472, Arab. 44—45 (Louvain: Peeters, 1985), 
88 [Arab.], 73 [trans.]. 

See Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims, 306, who relies upon the testimony of John of 
Damascus (Hom. 21.18); Gregory T. Armstrong, “Fifth and Sixth Century Church 
Building in the Holy Land," Greek Orthodox Theological Review 14:1 (1969): 17-30; 
Joan E. Taylor, Christians and the Holy Places: The Myth of Jewish-Christian Origins 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 203-04; Stephen J. Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions of the 
Магу 5 Dormition and Assumption, Oxford Early Christian Studies (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 100; Vered Shalev-Hurvitz, Holy Sites Encircled: The Early 
Byzantine Concentric Churches of Jerusalem, Oxford Studies in Byzantium (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2015), 166. 

See Rina Avner, “The Initial Tradition of the Theotokos at the Kathisma: Earliest Cel- 
ebrations and the Calendar," in The Cult of the Mother of God in Byzantium: Texts and 
Images, ed. Leslie Brubaker and Mary B. Cunningham, Birmingham Byzantine and 
Ottoman Monographs (Farnham: Ashgate, 2011), 20-22. 

See Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims, 109. 

See Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims, 121. 

See Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims, 138, 212, 177—78. 

On this site and its veneration by Christians during late antiquity and the early middle 
ages, see Ora Limor, Masorot nosriyot shel Har-ha-Zetim ba-tequfot ha-bizantit veha- 
‘arvit (M.A. thesis, Jerusalem: The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1978), 37—39, 
99-112; Taylor, Christians and the Holy Places, 202-06; Shoemaker, Ancient Tradi- 
tions, 98-107; Shalev-Hurvitz, Holy Sites Encircled, 141—67. 

See Augustin Arce, “Culte islamique au tombeau de la Vierge," in Atti del Congresso 
Assunzionistico Orientale organizzato dalla Custodia di Terra Santa, Gerusalemme 
$—11-XII-1950 (Gerusalemme: Tipografia dei Francescani, 1951), 175-94; Amikam 
Elad, Medieval Jerusalem and Islamic Worship: Holy Places, Ceremonies, Pilgrimages, 
Islamic History and Civilization: Studies and Texts 8 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 138-41. 
Ernest W. Brooks, ed., Chronica minora, Pars secunda, CSCO Syr. ЇП.4 (Paris: Typog- 
rapheo Reipublicae, 1904), 1:71; Andrew Palmer, Sebastian P. Brock, and Robert G. 
Hoyland, trans., The Seventh Century in the West-Syrian Chronicles, Translated Texts 
for Historians 15 (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1993), 31. 

For a discussion of these collections as well as some later representatives of the genre, 
see Stephanos Efthymiadis, “Collections of Miracles (Fifth—Fifteenth Centuries)," in 
The Ashgate Research Companion to Byzantine Hagiography. Vol. 2: Genres and Con- 
texts, ed. Stephanos Efthymiadis (Farnham: Ashgate, 2014), 103-42. 

For the relevant testimonies, see Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims, 109, 138, 212. 

For more examples and discussion of this phenomenon, see Hagith S. Sivan, “Pilgrim- 
age, Monasticism, and the Emergence of Christian Palestine in the 4th Century," in The 
Blessings of Pilgrimage, ed. Robert G. Ousterhout, Illinois Byzantine Studies 1 (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1990), 54—65; Mordechai Aviam and Jacob Ashkenazi, Late 
Antique Pilgrim Monasteries in Galilean Loca Sancta,” Liber Annuus 64 (2014): 559-73. 
See Amnon Linder, *Christian Communities in Jerusalem." in The History of Jeru- 
salem: The Early Muslim Period, 638—1099, ed. Joshua Prawer and Haggai Ben- 
Shammai (Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1996), 153—56. 

Michael McCormick, Charlemagne Survey of the Holy Land: Wealth, Personnel, 
and Buildings of a Mediterranean Church between Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
Dumbarton Oaks Medieval Humanities (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 2011), 
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206-07. Besides Greeks and Syrians, the text mentions Georgian, Armenian, Latin and 
Arabic-speaking monks. 

McCormick, Charlemagne 5 Survey of the Holy Land, 206-07. 

It is also impossible to ascertain, on the basis of this evidence, whether these “Syrians” 
were speakers of Classical Syriac, that is, the Edessene dialect of Eastern Aramaic, or 
of Christian Palestinian Aramaic. On the latter group, see Sidney H. Griffith, “From 
Aramaic to Arabic: The Languages of the Monasteries of Palestine in the Byzantine 
and Early Islamic Periods.” DOP 51 (1997): 16—24. 

For the Melkites, see Natalia Smelova, “Melkite Syriac Hymns to the Mother of God 
(9th-11th Centuries): Manuscripts, Language and Imagery,” in The Cult of the Mother of 
God in Byzantium: Texts and Images, ed. Leslie Brubaker and Mary B. Cunningham, Bir- 
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Controversy in Seventh-Century Palestine,” in The Sabaite Heritage in the Orthodox 
Church from the Fifth Century to the Present, ed. Joseph Patrich, Orientalia Lovanien- 
sia Analecta 98 (Louvain: Peeters, 2001), 299. 

On this person, see Brock, “An Early Syriac Life,” 332-36. 

On this genre, see John Wortley, “The Genre of the Spiritually Beneficial Tale,” Scripta & 
e-Scripta 8-9 (2010): 71-91; John Wortley, “Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell in 
Byzantine ‘Beneficial Tales'," DOP 55 (2001): 53-69; André Binggeli, “Collections 
of Edifying Stories,” in The Ashgate Research Companion to Byzantine Hagiography. 
Vol. 2: Genres and Contexts, ed. Stephanos Efthymiadis (Farnham: Ashgate, 2014), 
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Halkin, Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca, Subsidia Hagiographica 8a, 3rd ed. (Brus- 
sels: Société des Bollandistes, 1957), 3:175—82, 191—214; John Wortley, “The Repertoire 
of Byzantine ‘Spiritually Beneficial Tales’,” Scripta & e-Scripta 8—9 (2010): 93-306. 
For a seminal discussion of this genre in the larger context of late antique hagiography, 
see Claudia Rapp, “Storytelling as Spiritual Communication in Early Greek Hagiogra- 
phy: The Use of Diegesis," JECS 6 (1998): 431-48. 

Most of specimens of this genre in Syriac are represented by stories that circulate as 
single units and are still unpublished. 

Cf. John Chrysostom, Homily on 1 Corinthians (PG 61: 29); Homily on 1 Thessalo- 
nians. (PG 62:430, 450). 

Tertullian, On Patience 9; Rudolph Arbesmann, Emily J. Daly, and Edwin A. Quain, 
trans., Tertullian: Disciplinary, Moral, and Ascetic Works, FOTC 40 (Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1959), 208—09. 

Jerome, Letters 39; William H. Fremantle, George Lewis, and William G. Martley, 
trans., The Principal Works of St. Jerome, NPNF 2.6 (New York: Christian Literature 
Company, 1893): 49-54. 

John Chrysostom, Homilies on John 62; Sister Thomas Aquinas Goggin, trans., Saint 
John Chrysostom: Commentary on Saint John the Apostle and Evangelist: Homilies 
48—88, FOTC 41 (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1960), 174. 
For examples, see Samellas, Death in the Eastern Mediterranean, 13—15. 

See Harrison, “Children in Paradise.” 

Basil of Caesarea, Letters 300; Roy J. Deferrari, ed., Saint Basil: The Letters, Loeb 
Classical Library (London: Heinemann, 1926—1934), 4:222—23. 

Cf. John Chrysostom, Homilies on Lazarus 5.3 (PG 48: 1021); Timothy Airoulos, Letter 
to Arbikaya; Getatchew Haile, “An Ethiopic Letter of Timothy II of Alexandria Concern- 
ing the Death of Children,” Journal of Theological Studies, n.s., 38:1 (1987): 53—54. 
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For the English translation, see Haile, “Ethiopic Letter of Timothy II,” 53—55. 

On visions in the culture of late antique monasticism, see Barbara Krónung, “Ekstasen 
und andere Formen von Visionserfahrungen in der frühbyzantinischen monastischen 
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bation,” SP 63: 11 (2013): 203-08; Jean-Marie Sansterre, “Apparitions et miracles à 
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to the Present, ed. Steven M. Oberhelman (Farnham: Ashgate, 2013), 189—97; Ildikó 
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the Present, ed. Steven M. Oberhelman (Farnham: Ashgate, 2013), 161—88; Thomas 
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See Charles Houze,"Sancti Georgii Chozebite confessoris et monachi vita auctore 
Antonio ejus discipulo," AB 7 (1888): 360-63. 

Miracles of Artemios 12; Virgil S. Crisafulli and John W. Nesbitt, trans., The Miracles 
of St. Artemios: A Collection of Miracle Stories by an Anonymous Author of Seventh- 
Century Byzantium, The Medieval Mediterranean 13 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 98-101. 
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Seminary Press, 1998), 198. 
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Rapp, “Storytelling as Spiritual Communication," 444. 

See Alwis, Celibate Marriages, 251, 258; Wortley, Anonymous Sayings, 446—47. 

Cf. Life of Mary the Younger 4; Alice-Mary M. Talbot, ed., Holy Women of Byzan- 
tium: Ten Saints ' Lives in English Translation, Byzantine Saints’ Lives in Translation 1 
(Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1996), 258—59. 

See Brian E. Daley, The Hope of the Early Church: A Handbook of Patristic Eschatol- 
ogy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 137-39; Jeffrey A. Trumbower, 
Rescue for the Dead: The Posthumous Salvation of Non-Christians in Early Christian- 
ity, Oxford Studies in Historical Theology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001). 
See Albert de Jong, Traditions of the Magi: Zoroastrianism in Greek and Latin Litera- 
ture, Religions in the Graeco-Roman World 133 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 420-21. 
Fereydun Vahman, ed., Arda Wiraz Namag: The Iranian “Divina Commedia," Scandi- 
navian Institute of Asian Studies: Monograph Series 53 (London: Curzon, 1986), 200. 
Werner Sundermann, ed., Mittelpersische und parthische kosmogonische und Parabel- 
texte der Manichder, Schriften zur Geschichte und Kultur des alten Orients, Berliner 
Turfantexte 4 (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1973), 90. For an English translation, see 
Hans-Joachim Klimkeit, Gnosis on the Silk Road: Gnostic Texts from Central Asia 
(San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1993), 191. 

See on this Leor Halevi, Muhammad s Grave: Death Rites and the Making of Islamic 
Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 2007), 114-42; Daniella Talmon- 
Heller, Islamic Piety in Medieval Syria: Mosques, Cemeteries and Sermons under 
the Zangids and Ayyübids (1146—1260), Jerusalem Studies in Religion and Culture 7 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007), 168-72. 
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eds., Musnad al-Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 8 vols. (Bayrüt-Dimashq: al-Maktab 
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the cases of irregular spelling listed above (p. 212). I would like to express my gratitude 
to Sebastian Brock and Ora Limor for their helpful remarks on an earlier version of this 
paper. 

84 Compare Gen 37:35. 

85 Compare Gen 37:35. 

86 The form ‚awe is a corruption of nawe “his brother" or sese “his brothers.” The 
latter seems to be preferable in this context. 

87 As noted above, the form ca\su, which literally means “fill her,” is a result of the care- 
less abbreviation of the original als œi», “console her.” 

88 1 Thes 4:13. 


11 Apocalyptic poems in Christian 
and Jewish liturgy in late 
antiquity 


Hillel I. Newman 


Cross-cultural comparisons are powerful analytical tools not only by virtue of 
the similarities they reveal but also because of the differences they expose. This 
chapter compares two liturgical poems of late antiquity — one Christian, the other 
Jewish — both of which are rich in apocalyptic imagery. The first is a kontakion, a 
hymn or chanted sermon, by Romanos the Melodist, the greatest liturgical poet of 
sixth-century Byzantine Christianity.! The second is a piyyut, a Hebrew liturgical 
poem, of disputed authorship and composed, by all appearances, in Palestine in 
roughly the same period.” Our understanding of each of these works is enhanced 
by their juxtaposition, which reveals thematic affinity and a common cultural 
milieu but at the same time highlights differences that might otherwise go unap- 
preciated. Within the broader context of apocalyptic literature, the two poems 
pose comparable methodological challenges for the interpreter and have in fact 
occasioned similar misreadings. 

“Apocalyptic” is a slippery term. For the purposes of this chapter, a simple, 
functional definition will suffice: here it describes poems that relate eschatologi- 
cal scenarios under the influence of those prose works conventionally labeled 
“apocalypses.”> The most important of these is the biblical book of Daniel, shared 
by Jews and Christians alike. Romanos makes use of the Book of Revelation and 
betrays other literary influences as well. Our Jewish poet 1s apparently familiar 
with the Book of Zerubbabel, the most prominent Hebrew apocalypse from late 
antiquity, or at the very least exploits a body of tradition closely related to that 
work.^ The interest expressed by both our authors in the Eschaton is more than 
academic. In the case of Romanos, the sense of urgency is occasionally explicit. 
The Hebrew poem is more elusive, but the circumstantial evidence of other Jew- 
ish sources — the Book of Zerubbabel in particular — suggests that its author is 
likewise writing in an age of heightened eschatological anticipation. 


Sixth-century Constantinople and Romanos's 
On the Second Coming 


At the center ofthe first part of this discussion stands a hymn by Romanos, On the 
Second Coming, his most graphic and sustained eschatological pronouncement.? 
Two other poems by the same author are also commonly noted in this context: 
On Earthquakes and Fires and one of his hymns On the Ten Virgins.$ The former 
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was written in the wake of the Nika riots of 532 and the earthquakes which shook 
Constantinople at that time; it alludes also to the reconstruction of Hagia Sophia 
by Justinian, a project begun in 532 and completed in 537, and may reasonably be 
dated to that period.’ Its message is one of comfort. In what amounts to a panegy- 
ric to the emperor Justinian, Romanos seeks to allay implicit fears of apocalyptic 
catastrophe. In On the Ten Virgins, on the other hand, disastrous current events are 
understood to signal that the end is near.? 

On the Second Coming is a liturgical call to penitence. Its precise date is 
unknown; one of the arguments for dating in fact revolves around a passage 
whose interpretation will be discussed below. Derek Krueger notes that it is 
assigned in the medieval manuscript tradition to Meatfare Sunday, a week before 
Lent, but adds that we cannot establish with certainty that this was the occasion 
for which Romanos himself intended it, nor do we know which lection it accom- 
panied.? As it stands, the poem serves to arouse the congregation to repentance 
in anticipation of the approaching Lenten season, while the fearful expectation 
of the Last Judgment sets the tone. Roger Scott and others have included Roma- 
nos's On the Second Coming — correctly in my opinion — among those mid-sixth- 
century texts attesting to increasingly widespread anticipation of a catastrophic 
End of Days.!^ It should thus be read as more than just a call for individual 
penitence within a yearly ritual cycle. In the raw apocalypticism embraced in 
his eschatological narrative, Romanos draws not only on Revelation, Daniel, 
2 Thessalonians, and other biblical sources but also on extra-biblical traditions 
found in the body of Greek texts attributed to Ephrem the Syrian (the so-called 
Ephrem Graecus), a corpus desperately in need of further study.!! Romanos bor- 
rows liberally and with unapologetic literalism from all of these. He implicitly 
participates — and includes his audience — in the contemporary discussion of the 
End of Days. !? 

Let us take a closer look at selected passages in On the Second Coming. The 
setting of the hymn is announced in the prelude, which reads: 


When you come upon the earth, O God, in glory, 

and the whole universe trembles, 

while a river of fire flows before the seat of judgment, 

and books are opened and all the secrets are disclosed, 

then deliver me from the unquenchable fire 

and count me worthy to stand at your right hand, 
Judge most just. 


Further on Romanos makes explicit reference to two of the most important bibli- 
cal apocalypses: the books of Revelation and Daniel. Of the latter he writes: 


Daniel, inspired by God, clearly foretold all that will come to pass, 

if we inquire closely, 

when he says, “For one week I shall establish a covenant,” and at once he 
added, 
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“For half of the week, the pride of the worship will be removed.” 

And he explains that, for three years and a half a year, one pair of saints will 
proclaim the second coming. 

But, for a further equal time, the unjust Antichrist will lord it, 

dreadfully punishing those who await you. 
Judge most just.'* 


Romanos portrays in verse a familiar scheme of apocalyptic chronology con- 
structed out of opaque biblical allusions, particularly those in Daniel 9:25-27 
and Revelation 11:2-3. From these we are led to expect an eschatological “week” 
of seven years divided in half: three and a half years of proclamation by the two 
saints described in Revelation (conventionally identified in the previous stanza 
with Enoch and Elijah), followed by three and a half years of the Antichrist’s 
tyranny. 

Displaying frequent agreement with Ephrem Graecus, Romanos proceeds to 
dwell at length upon the future deeds of the Antichrist. As the distorted mirror 
image of Christ, the Antichrist “will be born from an unclean woman” and will 
pretend “that a virgin gives him birth.”!> He “will be worshipped as a god by 
those who have been led astray by his Шиѕіопѕ.”!6 Among his signs, the Antichrist 
“changes himself from one form to another,” and “he flies into the air.”!” As several 
scholars have argued, Romanos’s preoccupation with the Antichrist should prob- 
ably be read in the context of other sixth-century evidence of apocalyptic anxiety 
in Byzantium. But how far may we press this point? It has been claimed that the 
passage preceding the signs is particularly timely and should be read as an implicit 
attack on Justinian, who — according to this interpretation — is accused of being the 
Antichrist incarnate. Here I wish to take issue. Romanos says the following: 


Then he will make for himself a special temple, deceiving the Hebrew nation 
and others — the lawless one, 
when he performs fabricated illusions and signs, the tyrant.!® 


Scott and others have taken this to be a veiled allusion to Justinian’s restoration 
of Hagia Sophia. They propose that the entire kontakion was composed some 
years after On Earthquakes and Fires.'? According to this argument, in changed 
circumstances Romanos intentionally subverted his earlier encomium by invok- 
ing the same act of restoration as evidence that Justinian is in fact the Antichrist. 
Some clarification is in order. According to 2 Thessalonians 2:3-4, the eschato- 
logical *man of lawlessness" — commonly identified in Patristic exegesis as the 
Antichrist — will sit in “the temple of God." In context, the reference is to the 
Temple of the Jews in Jerusalem, which is how the matter was widely understood 
in Christian apocalyptic tradition for hundreds of years before Romanos and for 
many hundreds more after him.” It is also what we find in a sermon of Ephrem 
Graecus, who once again appears to be a source of inspiration for Romanos?! 
As we have seen, Romanos himself explicitly strings together the Antichrist's 
construction of the Temple with his deception of the Jews, and it is difficult to see 
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why this traditional forecast should be taken to refer to anything other than the 
Jewish Temple. Justinian’s record also makes him a poor candidate for the posi- 
tion of an Antichrist who pretends to appease the Jews.?? 

It follows that there is no need to resolve an alleged contradiction between On 
Earthquakes and Fires and On the Second Coming, a contradiction arising from 
the assumption that both refer to the construction of the same place of worship. 
This does not appear to be the case. In the former work, Romanos writes of the 
destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem: 


The people of Israel lost their Temple. In its place we now have 
the churches of the Resurrection and Sion, 

which Constantine and the faithful Helena 

gave to the world, 

two hundred and fifty years after the destruction of the Temple. 
But here in the Imperial City people began the task 

of raising the churches only one day after their fall. 

The project gleams in glory and is being brought to perfection. 
The emperor and empress are proud of their generosity; 

but it is the Lord who gives eternal life.” 


On the other hand, in On the Second Coming Romanos attributes to the Antichrist 
the future restoration of the Temple of the Jews in Jerusalem. Nothing compels 
us to interpret this as a reference to Justinian and a reversal of Romanos’s earlier 
rhetoric, as if he were now surreptitiously using the restoration of Hagia Sofia as 
ammunition against the emperor. 

In favor of the latter interpretation, Manolis Papoutsakis has compared On 
the Second Coming to the fifteenth Catechetical Oration of Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Whereas according to 2 Thessalonians 2:3—4 “the man of lawlessness” is expected 
to sit in the temple of God, Cyril — like Romanos after him — says that the Anti- 
christ is expected to build a temple.?^ Following Oded Irshai’s careful and con- 
vincing reading of Cyril's sermon as a response to the emperor Julian's failed 
attempt at rebuilding the Temple of Jerusalem, Papoutsakis argues by analogy 
that Romanos recast the emperor Justinian in the mold of the emperor Julian with 
the intention of branding the former as the Antichrist on account of the rebuilding 
of Hagia Sophia. The analogical argument is, however, problematic. If Cyril 
teaches us anything, it is that we should take seriously Romanos's talk of the 
Antichrist building a temple for the Jews — not a church for the Christians. Indeed, 
Romanos's remark about the Antichrist's construction of the Temple and decep- 
tion of the Jews is reminiscent of Cyril’s declaration that if the Antichrist “is to 
come as Christ to the Jews, and wants their worship, with a view to deceiving them 
further, he will manifest the greatest zeal for the Temple.'?6 Furthermore, Cyril is 
hardly the first author to declare that the Antichrist is destined to restore the Jew- 
ish Temple. For example, long before Cyril and Julian, Hippolytos explained that 
just as Christ manifested his body as a spiritual temple, the Antichrist will build 
the Temple of stone in Jerusalem.?’ 
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As a rule, one should not hasten to interpret apocalyptic forecasts of the resto- 
ration of the Temple in Jerusalem as prophecy after the fact — that is, as current 
events cloaked in the language of apocalyptic expectation. The reason is simple. 
The expectation, following 2 Thessalonians, that the Antichrist will sit in the Tem- 
ple practically makes the reconstruction of that holy place a logical necessity in the 
eschatological speculation of literal-minded readers. The point was already well 
made by Wilhelm Bousset, who observed that “if the Antichrist is to be seated in 
the Temple of Jerusalem, then the Temple must exist, and must consequently be 
re-erected after the destruction of Тегиза1ет.” To put it bluntly, if the Antichrist is 
to find a place to sit, he will have to prepare it himself. This is as true in a kontakion 
by Romanos as it is anywhere else, and it may serve as a reminder of the hazards 
inherent in the effort to distinguish the timely from the timeless in liturgical texts 
that draw upon apocalyptic tradition. We will see below that a similar dynamic is 
at work in Jewish literature in late antiquity and among its interpreters. 

Before proceeding to a comparison with the Hebrew piyyut, I would like to 
dwell briefly on one more passage in On the Second Coming that will be of inter- 
est to us later. Describing the tribulations of the End of Days, Romanos says that 


psalms and hymns will cease, 

nor will there be Liturgy or hallowing, offering or incense, 

because, for three times and a half, the sacrifice will be taken away, as it is 
written.”° 


The biblical source in this instance is Daniel 9:27: “He shall make a strong cov- 
enant with many for one week, and for half of the week he shall make sacrifice 
and offering cease; and in their place shall be an abomination that desolates, until 
the decreed end is poured out upon the desolator.” Since in the preceding verses 
of Daniel we learn of the future restoration and rebuilding of Jerusalem, the plain 
meaning in the kontakion would seem to be that the renewal of the cult will be 
aborted and the Temple desecrated for three and a half years; this is also how the 
verses are understood in the Hebrew poem discussed below. Krueger has pointed 
out, however, that Romanos understands the prophecy to mean that the earthly 
liturgy of the eucharist will cease at the End of Days. Krueger argues that in the 
eyes of Romanos, that worship will come to an end because the fundamentally 
penitential function of the eucharist will ultimately become obsolete.*° 


On the Second Coming versus The Time to Rebuke 
the Beast of the Forest 


On the Second Coming of Romanos was one of the first of his works to be sub- 
jected by modern scholars to an extended comparison with a Hebrew liturgical 
poem — but not for the best of reasons. Over sixty years ago, Eric Werner argued 
that together with the later Catholic Dies irae, On the Second Coming bears a 
family resemblance to the Jewish High Holy Day piyyut, Unetaneh tokef, the cen- 
terpiece of the liturgy for Rosh Hashanah (the Jewish New Year) and the Day of 
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Atonement.*! He concluded from these similarities — real or imagined — that both 
Christian hymns had their roots in Jewish liturgy. Werner's argument has not fared 
well in modern scholarship.*? Some of the alleged similarities are illusory and 
ignore context altogether; most are easily explained as arising from independent 
exploitation of similar biblical verses. In addition, Werner indiscriminately identi- 
fies passages that in the Jewish piyyut refer to the annual judgment of humanity 
in the High Holiday season with passages in On the Second Coming that refer to 
the Last Judgment at the End of Days. But perhaps we should not be too hard on 
Werner. In its pre-Lenten liturgical setting, On the Second Coming is, after all, 
a penitential hymn as well. Shorn of its exaggeration and misrepresentation, the 
argument does, at the very least, force us to consider the shared imagery of divine 
judgment.*? 

There is, however, another piyyut that invites comparison to On the Second 
Coming, though its liturgical function is altogether different. The Time to Rebuke 
the Beast of the Forest, a poem published in 1985 by Ezra Fleischer, adorned 
the statutory prayer for the Ninth of Av, the traditional day of mourning for the 
destruction of the First and Second Temples.?^ Piyyutim for the Ninth of Av are not 
exclusively sorrowful lamentations. Some, such as The Time to Rebuke the Beast 
of the Forest, expound themes of messianic redemption, and their purpose is con- 
solatory.*> Fleischer attributed the poem to Eleazar berabbi Qalir, the preeminent 
Hebrew poet of late antiquity — the Jewish Romanos, as it were. The chronology 
of the great Hebrew poets of late antiquity 1s vague at best, and Fleischer was 
convinced that the first part of this ostensibly Qalirian poem demonstrated con- 
clusively that the author witnessed the conquest of Byzantine Palestine by the 
Persians between 614 and 628 CE, as well as the subsequent brief resumption of 
Byzantine rule. Though the second part of the poem as restored and published 
by Fleischer is undoubtedly the work of Qalir, Joseph Yahalom has shown that 
the two halves do not belong to the same composition and has questioned their 
attribution to a single author.?6 I will focus here not on the question of the author's 
identity but on the problem of the alleged historical references in the first portion 
of the work. In his apocalyptic scenario, replete with biblical allusions, the poet 
describes the anticipated fall of Rome (the "beast of the forest," following Psalm 
80:14), which will be conquered by “Assyria,” probably a reference to Persia? 
The Temple cult will be briefly restored, and over the restoration will preside the 
Messiah son of Joseph (“Chief Stronghold,” “Anointed of War"), who will pre- 
cede the Davidic Messiah.** The Messiah son of Joseph will be killed by “Armi- 
leus,” the Jewish version of the Antichrist,’ who will suspend the Temple cult and 
persecute the Jews for three and a half years. These are the sections of greatest 
interest for the purposes of this discussion. 

I begin with a provisional English translation of the poem's opening stanzas, 
striving for literality at the expense of elegance and keeping explanatory com- 
ments to a minimum: ^? 


The time to rebuke the beast of the forest, 
To confound her with tempest and with storm. 
For she of the forest has gnawed at the vine (of Israel), 
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Hence (God) will deliver her by storm 

Into the hands of the ruddy one and the hirsute опе.“! 

In return for tormenting the beloved son from his youth, 
She will lose her acumen and be like a fool. 


Assyria will come upon her, 

And establish his palace within her borders, 
And ravage all her tents. 

All her idols will be shamed, 

And all her images will be disgraced. 

He will cause her to panic with fright, 
Bequeathing her to jackdaws and owls, 
Quashing her deeds, 

Wiping out all her soldiers. 

He wiill cast her into the heart of the sea, 
And plunge her into the abyss, 

And darken her with a line of chaos, 

And heap upon her? stones of emptiness. 


The holy people will be briefly at ease, 

For Assyria will permit them to found the holy Temple, 
And there they will build the holy altar, 

And on it they will offer holy sacrifices, 

But they will not manage to establish the holy mount, 
The shoot not having yet come forth from the holy stump. 


First, my Chief Stronghold will enter 

The little Temple, seeking the people, 

And he will be appointed leader and chief. 
After some three months he will raise his head, 
And the Chief Prince will come upon him 

And will plow him under in the little Temple, 
And his blood will clot on the bare rock. 


The earth shall lament, each (family) unto itself, 
That the Anointed of War has perished. 

The mourning for him will weigh heavily, 

And the enemy will weigh heavily on the people. 
That is the top stone that shall be erected. 

That is the little horn that the precious (Daniel) saw, 
Which stood among ten horns, 

Whose measure is to overthrow three horns. 

The holy people will be devastated, 

And it will be decreed that they must apostatize. 


His name is Armileus, 

He will be brought to crush and destroy. 

He will be established to exterminate and to annihilate. 
He will erect an idol in his own name, 
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And he will destroy those who do not bow down, 

And spill the blood of those who do not give obeisance, 

And through it (the idol) he will blaspheme God and His people. 
He (Armileus) will oppress those carried since leaving His womb 
And will trample and crush His footstool. 


He will speak words against the Most High 

And will confound the holy ones of the Most High. 

He will profane times and law, 

And he will ravage everything for a time, times, and half a time. 
And he includes all his idols,” 

To worship, give obeisance, bow, and praise. . . . 


Although piyyut consistently displays great affinity to rabbinic literature, 
that is barely true in this instance. Our text is better understood in light of Jew- 
ish apocalypses of late antiquity — particularly the Book of Zerubbabel — and 
Christian apocalyptic works, among them the kontakion of Romanos. The Jew- 
ish apocalypses, though not necessarily anti-rabbinic, hardly qualify as rabbinic 
compositions. 

As in Romanos’s hymn, here too we encounter the anticipated restoration of the 
Temple in Jerusalem or, more precisely, the foundation of the altar and renewal 
of the sacrificial cult on the site of the Temple as the first stage of its restoration: 


The holy people will be briefly at ease, 

For Assyria will permit them to found the holy Temple, 
And there they will build the holy altar, 

And on it they will offer holy sacrifices. 


Parallels in the Book of Zerubbabel have been invoked as evidence for the tempo- 
rary restoration of sacrifice by Jews on the Temple Mount during the short-lived 
period of Persian rule. Fleischer embraced this interpretation in his reading of 
the Hebrew poem, which in his opinion may even have preserved a more pristine 
account of the alleged event. But, as in the case of On the Second Coming, here 
again there are good reasons to be wary of a historicizing reading of an apoca- 
lyptic text. First, the assumption that the Book of Zerubbabel is fundamentally a 
historical apocalypse reflecting the period of the Persian conquest in the seventh 
century must be rejected. An examination of all the manuscript evidence reveals 
that, according to the earliest version of the text, the Messiah was expected to 
make his appearance around the year 570 CE; the date suggests that the early ver- 
sion is actually roughly contemporaneous with the works of Romanos.* Further- 
more, there is, to date, no evidence that the Jews in fact renewed the Temple cult 
in Jerusalem under the Persians in the seventh century.*° The historicizing reading 
of the poem and of the Book of Zerubbabel is thus not based on agreement with 
documentation of such an event in the historical record but rather on the problem- 
atic assumption that these apocalyptic texts must be narrating “prophecy” after 
the fact. This premise is revealed to be all the more hazardous when we recognize 
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that for Jewish readers of Daniel, belief in the renewal of the Temple cult on the 
verge of the appearance of the anti-Messiah was an exegetical imperative in much 
the same way as the restoration of the Temple by the Antichrist was a logical 
necessity for Christian readers of 2 Thessalonians. 

We must take a closer look at Daniel to see why this is so. In the apocalyptic 
visions of that book we repeatedly encounter the notion that the Temple sacrifices 
will be suspended by the eschatological enemy of Israel for a period of three and a 
half years. For example, in Daniel 8:11—14 we read of the “little horn": “Even against 
the prince of the host it acted arrogantly; it took the regular burnt offering away from 
him and overthrew the place of his sanctuary.” Overhearing an angelic conversation, 
Daniel learns that the desolation of the sanctuary will persist “for two thousand three 
hundred evenings and mornings; then the sanctuary shall be restored to its rightful 
state.” A similar prophecy appears in Daniel 11:31 and then again in Daniel 12:11, 
at the conclusion of a lengthy vision whose archvillain is identified as the King of 
the North, who will exalt himself above all gods. Most important for understanding 
The Time to Rebuke the Beast of the Forest is the difficult passage in Daniel 9:26—27: 


After the sixty-two weeks, an anointed one shall be cut off and shall have 
nothing, and the troops of the prince who is to come shall destroy the city 
and the sanctuary. . . . He shall make a strong covenant with many for one 
week, and for half of the week he shall make sacrifice and offering cease; and 
in their place shall be an abomination that desolates, until the decreed end is 
poured out upon the desolator. 


It matters little that the villain envisioned cryptically in these verses was origi- 
nally Antiochus IV and that they were composed long before the destruction of 
the Second Temple in 70 CE. For any Jewish reader after that time who saw the 
prophecies of Daniel as a template for the End of Days, the future restoration of 
the cult prior to the appearance of the anti-Messiah was a simple and necessary 
presumption, without which the verses make no sense. 

Rabbinic literature is largely reticent regarding apocalyptic speculation and 
volunteers little explicit exegesis of these verses.“ On the other hand, patristic 
literature does, ironically, preserve for us a reading of Daniel 9:26—27 by a con- 
troversial fourth-century Christian theologian which is suggestive of that which I 
have described as “Jewish.” Though unfairly accused of Judaizing by his detrac- 
tors, Apollinaris of Laodicea did believe that Jews would rebuild the Temple, 
not as stooges of the Antichrist, but as a step towards the ultimate salvation of 
the Church of the Circumcision.*® In his Commentary on Daniel, Jerome quotes 
Apollinaris's interpretation of Daniel 9:24-27: 


Then? Jerusalem and the Temple shall be rebuilt by Elijah . . . for three and 
a half years in the final week (of years). And the Antichrist shall come, and 
according to the Apostle he shall sit in the temple of God and be slain by 
the breath of our Lord and Savior after he has waged war against the saints. 
And thus it shall come to pass that the middle of the week shall mark the 
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confirmation of God’s covenant with the saints, and the middle of the week 
in turn shall mark the issuing of the decree under the authority of the Anti- 
christ that no more sacrifices be offered. For the Antichrist shall set up the 
abomination of desolation, that is, an idol or statue of his own god, within 
the Temple.°° 


Apollinaris correctly identifies the latent connection between Daniel and 2 Thes- 
salonians. He also states outright that which is implicit in the piyyut: Daniel 
teaches us that the anti-Messiah will suspend the sacrifices of the Jews for three 
and a half years, which in prevailing circumstances means that the Jews must first 
renew the Temple cult. According to Apollinaris, that restoration will take place 
with the help of Elijah. 

Daniel in fact provides the author of the piyyut with the fundamental building 
blocks of his poetic narrative. From Daniel we learn that the King of the North 
will come to Jerusalem, that he will kill an anointed one, that he will put an end 
to the Temple cult for three and a half years, and that in its place he will estab- 
lish an idol and persecute the Jews, forcing them to worship the idol till the final 
redemption. Needless to say, it is imperative to read the piyyut and the Book of 
Zerubbabel in light of earlier apocalyptic tradition before making far-reaching 
claims of vaticinia ex eventu?! Fleischer may very well be correct in attributing 
the piyyut to Qalir, who, even before the discovery of the poem, was considered 
by various scholars to be an author ofthe late sixth or early seventh century. Noth- 
ing, however, obliges us to read the text as a description of recent events wrapped 
in a pretense of apocalyptic prophecy and to conclude that Jews renewed the sac- 
rificial cult on the Temple Mount during the brief period of Persian rule.?? This, of 
course, is reminiscent of what I argued earlier regarding On the Second Coming 
of Romanos. Neither the Christian kontakion nor the Jewish piyyut should be 
exempt from the principles governing the critical study of apocalyptic literature. 


Жжжж 


I have stressed the importance of reading our apocalyptic liturgical poems іп the 
broader context of nonliturgical texts and traditions. What difference, then, does 
liturgy make? First of all, we must not overlook the novelty of the very existence 
of these two compositions, which introduce apocalyptic themes to the liturgy of 
the Byzantine church and the Palestinian synagogue. In neither of these institu- 
tions were the eschatological constructions of apocalyptic literature a conven- 
tional fixture. In contrast to the Latin West, the canonical status of Revelation 
in the East was precarious. It was absent from the Greek lectionary, and even 
its mark on Byzantine church art was more limited than in the West. Its use by 
Romanos is thus noteworthy. Similarly, in rabbinic literature Daniel was han- 
dled gingerly and other Jewish apocalypses of the Second Temple era were studi- 
ously avoided, while the non-rabbinic Book of Zerubbabel was itself a relatively 
late composition. Eschatological themes are not lacking in earlier piyyut, but The 
Time to Rebuke the Beast of the Forest draws on different sources of inspiration 
and is representative of a new poetic form. 
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Beyond the similarities, we have encountered significant conceptual and func- 
tional differences between the two poems. The disparities between the two visions 
of the End of Days are obvious enough, as are their roots. At the risk of gross over- 
simplification, we could say that one poet’s Messiah is the other’s Antichrist, and 
one poet’s Christ is the other’s “Armileus.” The functional differences, however, 
are more subtle, but no less significant. How does it come about that, notwith- 
standing the thematic affinity between the two works, Romanos has bequeathed 
us a penitential poem, while the Jewish poet has produced a poem of consolation? 
Here lies a profound difference between two conceptions of the essence of the 
Eschaton. For Romanos and his audience, eschatology evokes fear and trembling: 
at the End of Days verdicts will be rendered, the fate of the individual will be 
determined, and the sheep will be separated from the goats. The annual penitential 
season and its spiritual exercises stand in the shadow of the final Day of Judg- 
ment, when personal salvation will hang in the balance. At that time, the devotees 
of the Antichrist — the Jews featuring prominently among them — will receive their 
comeuppance. 

The liturgical cycle of the Jewish year has its own penitential season, culminat- 
ing in the Day of Atonement. In the piyyut for the High Holy Days mentioned 
earlier, Unetaneh tokef, the congregation is graphically reminded that for the indi- 
vidual, the Day of Judgment is an annual ordeal, not an eschatological one.5 Each 
year one must stand in the dock. On the other hand, Jewish Messianism does not, 
as a rule, emphasize personal salvation so much as national redemption. Anchored 
in covenantal assurances and the promises of biblical prophecy, the messianic age 
is perceived as the occasion of national restoration and of retribution for Israel’s 
enemies. For the author of the piyyut it is a celebratory concept, literally “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” The Time to Rebuke the Beast of the Forest 
was intended for recitation on the Ninth of Av, the anniversary of national catas- 
trophe, but its eschatological message is one of consolation, a promise of collec- 
tive redemption and deliverance from the hands of Daniel’s Fourth Kingdom, 
the Roman Empire. Paradoxically, our two texts display a fundamental kinship 
precisely at the points of greatest confrontation between Judaism and Christian- 
ity, but upon closer examination we discover beneath the paradox an underlying 
coherence. 
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epigraphs 4, 63, 80-2 

Epiphanios of Salamis 45, 52, 54; The 
Book on Measures and Weights 52 

Epiphanios the Monk 215, 216 

Epiphany 58, 80, 157-8 


epistrophé (reversion) 19, 21 

Eschaton 239, 249 

Estrangela script 45 

Ethicon (Bar *Ebroyo) 159 

ethics 10, 212 

ethopoeia 139 

eucharist, the 1, 5, 13, 116-31, 152; 
background 116-17; bread stamps for 
119—22; ecclesiastical understanding of 
117; End of Days and 243; production 
and handling of the 117—18; salvation or 
magic 122—5 

eusebeia (piety) 12 

Eusebios 45, 47-8, 55; Hypotheseis 44; 
Periochai 44, 50 

Euthymios 185 

Eutychios of Constantinople 152 

Evagrian teachings 185 

Evagrios of Pontos 3-4, 13-14, 20-3, 25, 
44; Chapters on Prayer 20; on the mind 
during prayer 21; Reflections 4, 20, 23, 
26-7; Scholia on the Psalms 4, 44; On 
Thoughts 20 

evil 80-1, 125 

Exhortatory Discourse 212 

Exodus 135, 140 

experience 58 

“Explanation of Hebrew Words" 47-8, 
50-1 

Exposition of the Psalms (Athanasios) 54 

Ezekiel 163 


fasting 37 

fate 11 

fears 6, 35 

Feast of the Elevation of the Cross 157 

feasts: Bar Salibi on music for 160; 
concomitant 183; Easter 137; kanons 
associated with 158; liturgies created 
for 134; lives as sacred 12; martyr 198; 
Theodore the Stoudite on 143 

feasts of the Incarnation of Christ 
181—209; background 181; Byzantine 
Orthodoxy 201—2; Christmas and 
Theophany 182—5, 194—201; Georgian 
Lectionary and Hymnal 185-90; Greek 
lectionaries 190—3; liturgy in Jerusalem 
181—2; Melkite liturgy 193-4 

feelings (adfectus) 58 

Felle, Antonio: Biblia epigraphica 69 

fenqitho, the 153—4 

fertility 124 

festal meal 137 

Fidos 102 
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Fleischer, Ezra 244—6, 248 
florilegium 55, 212, 214-15 
fornication 116 

fortune 11 

Fowden, Elizabeth Key 91 
free will 13 

Freyshov, Stig Simeon 133 


Gadara 220 

Galadza, Daniel 6 

Galavaris, George: Bread and the Liturgy 
118-19 

Galen 155 

Galilee 80 

gancxadebay (manifestation) 190 

Garden of Gethsemane 211, 215—16 

Garitte, Gérard 198—9 

Garshuni script 213 

Gaza 66-7 

Geez 219 

Genarosa 93 

George of Be‘eltan 152 

George of Resh’aina: Life of Maximos the 
Confessor 217 

George of the Arab Tribes 159, 162 

Georgia 143 

Georgian Lectionary 137, 143, 186-91, 
194, 199, 201 

Georgians 182 

Gerontios 183 

gestures of prayer 38-9 

Gethsemane 211, 215-16 

Gewargis, Catholicos 34 

gnosis (knowledge) 19 

God 3, 123; apperception of 24; 
communicating with 2; contemplation 
of 13; conversations with 4, 11, 23-4, 
38; devotion to (theosebeia) 12; gestures 
of prayer and 39; omnipresence of 12; 
place of 22; reversion toward 12; there 
is one (Eig 0góc) 79-80; union with 22 

gods 15, 19 

Golan 69, 82 

Golgotha 215 

Good Friday 132 

Gortyna 134 

Gospel 183, 189, 194, 199 

Gospel of John 142 

Gospel of Luke 189 

Gospel of Matthew 136 

Gottheias, dedication to 93 

graffiti 63, 64 

grave clothes 199 

graves 80 
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Great Church of Constantinople 201; see 
also Hagia Sophia 

Greek Chalcedonian kanons 151 

Greek kanons see Syrian Orthodox liturgy, 
Greek kanons and 

Greek Orthodox Church 134 

Greek Resurrection kanons 157, 158 

Greeks 2-3, 44-5 

Gregory of Cyprus 162 

Gregory of Nazianzos 124, 134, 141, 163, 
182, 221; Oration 1 134; Oration 45 
134, 141 

Gregory of Nyssa 10, 13, 22; On The 
Lord's Prayer 22 

Gribomont, Jean 154 

grief 6, 133, 138-9 

grief therapy and incubation 6, 210—38; 
background 210; language, date, and 
provenance 214-17; message of 217-25; 
summary 210-11; textual evidence 
211-14 

Guidi, Ignazio 53-4 


Habakkuk (Avvakoum) 138 

Haensch, Rudolph 98 

Hagia Sophia 134, 194, 240, 241 

hagiography 116, 123, 210, 212 

Hagiopolite Eisodikon 201 

Hagiopolite service 140, 181, 795—7 

Hamilton, Mary 221 

Hammat Gader, hot springs at 64—5 

Harmonios 153 

Harran 156 

Hauran 69 

Having Seen Christ 5 Resurrection 141 

Hdatta 163 

healing, inscriptions for 65 

hearing 135 

heart, the 3, 21, 23-4, 33, 39-41 

Heiming, Odilo 158 

Helena Augusta 215 

henosis (unification) 19—20 

Heraklios 153 

heresy 116 

heretical eucharist 116-17 

heretics 163 

Hesban (North Church of Esbous) 102 

Hexapla (Origen) 46 

High Holy Days 249 

Hilary of Poitiers: Treatise on the Psalms 
(Tractatus super Psalmos) 51-2 

Hippolytus of Rome 242; Apostolic 
Tradition 5; “Discourse of Explanation 
[Sarba d-tas itha] on the Psalms” 50 


hirmos (model tune) 140—1, 157 

History of Euthymios (John of Damascus) 
215 

Holy City see Jerusalem 

Holy Cross 211-12 

Holy Land 117-18 

Holy Martyrium 184 

holy places 64-5, 181 

Holy Saturday 134 

Holy Sepulcher 6, 63, 137, 191 

Holy Spirit 3, 12—14, 35-6, 37, 38-9, 80 

Holy Trinity 22, 96 

holy water 124 

Holy Week 133, 138, 152, 161, 190 

homelia (prayer as) 11 

Homilies on the Dormition (John of 
Damascus) 222—3 

Homilies on the Gospel of John 
(Chrysostom) 219 

Homily on Psalm 1 (Basil of Caesarea) 50, 
52, 54-5 

Horvat Bata, church at 65 

hosts, production of 118 

Hudra 161 

human nature 23 

Husmann, Heinrich 157—9, 161, 164, 199 

hymnal (Tropologion) 191 

Hymn of Hand Washing (xeltabanisay) 
189-90, 199 

Hymn of the Holy Gifts (sicmidisay) 189-90 

hymnography 132-4, 139, 159, 182, 199 

hymns 6, 19, 20 see also Byzantine hymns 
for Easter 

Hypapante (Feast of the Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple) 186 

Hypotheseis (Eusebios) 44 


Iadgari 139, 186, 191, 199 

Iakobos 95 

Iamblichos 3, 10, 14—18, 25; On the 
Mysteries 15, 17 

Ibn al-Tayyib 164 

Iconoclasm 201 

illumination 25 

imageless prayer 21, 22 

images 134 

incantations 124 

incubatio 64 

incubation see grief therapy and incubation 

Infant death 212 

inscriptions 4, 63-88; background 63; 
dedication 65—6, 91, 93, 96, 98; 
petitions 63-8 see also biblical and 
apotropaic prayers 


intellect 17-18, 23-4 

intercessory prayer 22 

interior cry, prayer as an 12 

interpretation (püsaqa) 53 

invocations 63, 64 

Iovane Zosime 198 

Iraq 163 

irmos (model tune) 140-1 

Irshai, Oded 242 

Isaac of Antioch 153, 159 

Isaac of Nineveh 3-4, 22-3, 25, 34—43, 
155, 162; background 34—5; Discourses 
34—7, 38-40; First Collection of the 
Discourses 34, 36, 40; on gestures of 
prayer 38—9; on periods of darkness 
39—41; from prayer to non-prayer 
35-7; Second Collection of Discourses 
(Brock) 34, 38; on set prayer and 
psalmody 38; Third Collection of 
Discourses (Chiala) 34, 35 

Isho‘, Rabban 160 

Isho‘yahb II 153 

Islam 1, 4, 155, 224-5 

Israel 69, 79 


Jabaliya, church in 66-7 

Jacob (bishop) 98-9, 101 

Jacob Baradaeus 164 

Jacob of Edessa 116, 120, 124, 159, 162, 
163, 164, 165 

Jacob of Sarugh 155, 161 

James, Brother of the Lord 181, 194, 197, 
198 

James the Lesser 198 

Jebel Harun 82 

Jeffrey, Peter 139 

Jerome 51-2, 218-19, 247-8 

Jerusalem 5, 6, 80, 98, 132, 137, 141, 142 
see also feasts of the Incarnation of Christ 

Jerusalem, liturgy in 181—2 

Jerusalem Faster liturgy 139 

Jerusalem Greek Orthodox Patriarchate 
Hagios Stavros 43 136, 190 

Jerusalem Lectionary 199 

Jesus Christ see Christ 

Jewish New Year (Rosh Hashanah) 243—4 

Jews 194, 218, 241-9 

Job (biblical figure) 223, 232 

John (donor) 102 

John (translator) 53-5 

John Chrysostom 153, 201, 213-14, 217; 
Homilies on the Gospel of John 219 

John I of the Sedre 164 

John Klimax 41, 156, 162; Ladder 156 
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John of Apamea 23, 155 

John of Dalyatha 25, 155, 162 

John of Damascus 134, 151, 154-6, 
159, 166; History of Euthymios 215; 
Homilies on the Dormition 222-3; 
Paschal Kanon 6, 133-8, 151—2 

John of Daylam 162 

John of Tella 116, 125; Quaestiones et 
Responsiones 118 

John Rufus 116; Life of Peter the Iberian 
117-18, 183; Plerophoriae 123 

John the Baptist 183, 186 

John the Stylite 163 

John the Theologian 198 

Jordan 69, 95, 98, 102 

Jordan River 190 

Joseph Hazzaya 162 

Judaism 2, 79-80 

Judaizing 247 

Julian 152, 163, 242 

Justinian 5, 186, 193, 194, 240—2 

Justin Martyr: First Apology 5 

Juvenal, Patriarch 185, 194, 215 


kanonarch (precentor) 140-1 

Kanon Hymn 138 

kanons 132—5, 139, 141 see also Syrian 
Orthodox liturgy, Greek kanons and 

Kapar Gamla 183 

Karo, George 45 

Kasiseos 102 

kephalaia 53, 54 

Kerak 80 

Kesari(os) 93, 110n15 

Kesrwan of Edessa 46 

Khirbat al-Kursi monastery 96, 98 

Khirbet ‘Alya church 65 

Khirbet el-Burak church 65 

Khirbet Qasra, tomb at 64 

King of the North 247 

knowledge (gnosis) 19 

kontakia (hymns) 132, 141-3, 157, 223, 239 

Kosmas of Maiouma 151, 154 

Kosmidion 216 

Kretschmar, Georg 182-3 

Krueger, Derek 6, 222, 240, 243; 
Liturgical Subjects: Christian Ritual, 
Biblical Narrative, and the Formation of 
the Self in Byzantium 132 

Kyriakos 152, 164 


Ladder (John Klimax) 156 
La‘azar bar Sabta 159 
lament 132 
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Lamy, Thomas Joseph 154 

languages 153—6, 190, 212, 214-17 

Last Judgment 6, 240, 244 

Last Supper 5, 142 

Latin 190 

Latin Breviarius on Jerusalem 215 

Laura of Firminus 80 

Lavra of St. Sabas 182, 191 

Law of Moses 50, 64 

Laws (Plato) 11 

Lazarus bar Sabta 160 

Lebanon 91, 99 

lectionaries, Greek 190—3 

legal rulings 116 

Lent 132-3, 138, 143, 240 

Leo 156 

leprosy 220 

Letter to Anebo (Porphyry) 15 

Letter to Markellinos (Athanasios) 4, 44, 
46, 48, 50, 53, 55-8 

Libanios 139 

Lietzmann, Hans 45 

Life of Antony (Athanasios) 55 

Life of Constantine 215 

Life of Makarios of Sketis 221 

Life of Maximos the Confessor (George of 
Resh'aina) 217 

Life of Melania 183 

Life of Peter the Iberian (John Rufus) 
117-18, 183 

lintels 4, 64, 69 

liturgical Byzantinization 6, 159, 164—5, 
181, 201 

liturgies 1, 4, 6, 20, 24, 25, 181; after 
Chalcedon 185—90; Christmas 181 
see also Syrian Orthodox liturgy, 
Greek kanons and 

Liturgy of St. James 181, 201—2 

London, British Library. Add. 14434 44, 
45, 46, 47, 50 56 

London, British Library. Add. 14507 157 

London, British Library. Add. 14515 156 

London, British Library. Add. 14516 156 

London, British Library Add. 14535 211, 
212-15, 217 

London, British Library. Add.14695 157 

London British Library. Add. 17190 156 

London, British Library Or. 8607 162 

Lord, addressed in prayers 64, 122 see also 
Christ 

Lord's Prayer 13, 22 

Lossky, André 134 

Lot 98, 99, 100—1 

Lower Herodium 66 


madrashe (metrical hymns) 154, 161 

Magi 142, 189, 199, 201 

magic 5, 18, 117, 122—5 

malice 14 

Manichaean 224 

Manifestation (gancxadebay) 190 

Mari anaphora 151 

Marian devotion 222, 225 

Maris (priest) 95 

Mark (hymnographer) 154 

Markella (wife of Porphyry) 15 

Markianos of Gaza 67 

Mark of Alexandria 202 

Maronite anaphora (Sharrar) 151 

Maronite Christian 212 

Maronite Chronicle 215 

Maronite Church 151—3 

Maronites 162—4, 194, 217 

Mar Saba 155, 162 

Martha and Mary 64 

Martyrion of Saint Julian 220 

Martyropolis 155-6 

martyrs 198 

Mary 5, 47, 185, 211, 216, 221-3; 
see also Church of the Tomb of 
Mary in Gethsemane 

Mary at the Cross (Romanos the Melodist) 
223 

Marys, biblical 136, 142 

Masius, Andreas 45 

Massacre of the Holy Innocents 199, 

201 

Maximos of Tyre 3, 10—13, 16, 24 

Maximos the Confessor 163 

Meatfare Sunday 240 

medallions 67, 91, 95—6, 102, 106 

medicine, magical 117, 122—5 

Melania 183 

Melitene 156-8, 157, 161 

Melkite Arabic Synaxaria 194 

Melkites 45, 160, 193—5, 201, 217 

melodies, liturgical 132 

Memorandum on the Churches and 
Monasteries in Jerusalem 216 

Memorial of Moses 95, 96—7, 102, 105-6, 
107-8 

memre (metrical homilies) 153 

menorot 79 

Menouthis (northeast of Alexandria) 216 

Menze, Volker 5 

Mercati, Giovanni 45 

Mesopotamia 46, 156 

Messalians 36, 38—9 

Messiah 244, 246, 249 








metrical homilies (memré) 153 

metrical hymns (madrashe) 154, 161 

Miaphysites 58, 151—7, 162 

Michael Synkellos 155 

Michael the Syrian 160 

mikveh 64, 80 

Milan, Ambrosianus C313 Inf. 45, 46, 47, 

50, 56 

mind (nous) 20-2, 24, 35 

Minov, Sergey 6 

miracles 116, 123, 129n42, 216, 219-20, 222 

Miracles of Artemios 216, 222 

Miracles of Kosmas and Damian 216 

Miracles of Kyros and John (Sophronios 
of Jerusalem) 216 

Miracles of Menas 216 

Miracles of Thekla 216 

model tune (hirmos) 140-1 

Molitor, Joseph 157 

monasteries 185—6 

Monastery of Choziba 222 

Monastery of Kyra Maria 67-8 

Monastery of Likinios 53 

Monastery of Mar Elias 53 

Monastery of Mar Gabriel 154 

Monastery of Rabban Shabur 34 

Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai 

182 

Monastery of St. Thomas at Seleucia 166 

Monastery of Theoktistos 64 

Monastery of the Syrians (Deir al-Surian) 
46-7, 52 

monasticism 3—4, 23, 55—6, 185, 216 
see also psalms and prayer in Syriac 
monasticism 

monastic liturgy 134 

monks 23, 56, 140, 143, 182, 185—6, 191, 
216-17 

Monophysite 212 

Monothelite 152, 160, 163, 217 

Monothelite Christology 212 

Monothelite florilegium 214-15 

Morning Prayer (Orthros) 133-4, 142, 199 

mosaics 65, 67—9, 81-2, 91, 93, 95, 96 

Moschos, John 123, 125; Spiritual 

Meadow 116, 117 

Moses 50, 64 

mosques 90-1 

Mosul Fengitho 154 

Mother of God see Mary 

Mount Gerizim 79 

Mount Nebo 95 

Mount of Olives 183, 210, 216-17 

Mount Sinai 63, 182, 191, 194 
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mourning 6, 132, 136 see also grief 
therapy and incubation 

Mu'awiya 215 

music 4, 6, 50, 52, 57, 160 

Muslims 91, 160-1, 215 

Musnad (Ahmad ibn Hanbal) 225 

Myron 164 

myrrh 136, 141—3 

mysteries 123—4 


Na'aran 82 

Nabha (Lebanon) 99, 701 

Najran (southern Iraq) 163 

narthex 91, 93, 98 

Nativity 186 

Nazirites 123 

Neoplatonic School in Athens 18 

Neoplatonism 2, 3, 14, 15, 18 

Nessana 80 

Nestorianism 153, 155, 166, 186, 212 

Nestorios 153 

Newman, Hillel 6 

New Testament 5, 52, 214, 218 

Nicaea 186 

Nicosia 153 

Night Vigil 141 

Nika riots 240 

Nikolaos the Sophist 139 

Nino, saint 198 

Ninth of Av 244, 249 

non-Chalcedonians 116, 121, 125, 129n40 

non-prayer 22-5, 35-6 

North Church of Esbous (Hesban) 102 

Northern Church at Shiloh 68, 82 

Northern Church at the Lower 
Herodium 66 

nous (mind) 20-2, 24, 35 








oblation 123-4, 129n51 

obliterated renovation 102—6 

octoechos 157, 161 

odes 133, 135-8, 141, 156 

Old Testament 181, 183—4, 191 

On Earthquakes and Fires (Romanos the 
Melodist) 239-40 

On Patience (Tertullian) 218 

On Prayer (Aristotle) 11 

On Prayer (Origen of Alexandria) 12—13, 
14, 24 

On Prayer (Evagrios of Pontos) 21—2 

On the Mysteries (Iamblichos) 15, 17 

On the Second Coming (Romanos) 239-49 

On the Ten Virgins (Romanos the 
Melodist) 239—40 
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On Thoughts (Evagrios of Pontos) 20 

oracles 17 

ordo (rule) 38, 191, 194 

Origenist movement 185—6 

Origen of Alexandria 3, 10, 12—14, 45, 
48, 50, 51-2, 55; on conversing with 
the divine 13; Hexapla 46; On Prayer 
12-13, 14, 22, 24 

ornaments 81 

Orthros (Morning Prayer) 133—4, 142, 199 

Oxford, Bodleian MS Barocci 235 45, 51 

oxitay 201 


pagan proskynemata 64 

pagans 160, 199, 218 

paired-dating 182—3 

Palestine 4, 68, 70—9, 82, 151, 155, 182, 
194, 215, 216 

Palestinian catena 45 

Panegyric on Makarios of Tkow 
(Dioskoros of Alexandria) 215 

Pantelleria 140 

Papias of Hierapolis 198 

Papoutsakis, Manolis 242 

Paradise 132 

parental grief 212 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
Syr. 234 212-13 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
Syr. 155 153, 157 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
Syr. 192 213 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
Syr. 234 212, 213 

Paschal Kanon (attributed to John of 
Damascus) 6, 132-44, 151-2 

Paschal Troparion 139, 140, 191 

passions, struggle with 21 

Passover 135-6 

Paul 12-13, 162, 198, 211, 214, 218-19 

Paul (son of Ulpianos) 67 

Paula (Jerome, letter to ) 218 

Paul of Tella 46, 163 

pavements 65, 67-8, 81-2, 91, 93, 95-9, 
102 

pearl-diving image 37 

Pelagios 166 

penitence 240 

penitential liturgies 132 

Pentecost 143, 157, 158 

Pentekostarion 134 

perfection 15 

performance studies 2, 132 

Periochai (Eusebios) 44, 50 


Perrone, Lorenzo: La preghiera secondo 
Origene: L'impossibilità donata 3 

persecutions 116 

Persia 244, 246, 248 

Peshitta 45—6, 47, 163, 214 

Peshitta Psalter 47 

Peter (apostle) 198 

Peter the Iberian 117-18. 122-123, 127n18 

Petit, Françoise 55 

petitionary prayers 2, 10—11, 13-14, 16, 
18-19, 35 

petitions 63-8 

Petra 82 

Philadelphos 102 

philosophers 2, 11, 13, 14-15, 17-18, 
20, 24 

philosophy 3, 10, 11, 20, 24 

Philoxenos of Mabbug 52, 162 

Phrygia 51 

Piacenza Pilgrim (Antony) 155, 215-16, 
220 

piety 12, 15 

pilgrims 64, 181, 190, 215, 220 

Pitra: Analecta sacra 51 

piyyut (liturgical poem) 239, 242, 246 

Plato 4, 11, 17; Laws 11 

Plerophoriae (John Rufus) 123 

Plotinus 15, 18 

pneumatikos (spiritual) 12 

poems 154 see also apocalyptic poems 

poets 20, 133-8, 153 

poison 124—5 

Porphyry 3, 10, 13—18; Letter to Anebo 15 

prayer 1, 3, 5, 11; and the body 34—43; 
ascetic aspects of 35; as conversation 
3; as interior cry 22; efficacy of 10, 
13, 14, 20, 24; Evagrios of Pontos’s on 
20-2, 23; gestures of 38—9; hidden 23; 
as homilia 11; Iamblichos on 17-18; 
imageless 21—22; intercessory 22; Isaac 
of Nineveh on 22-3, 25, 34—43; John 
of Dalyatha theory of 25; kneeling in 
36-7; lifetime 12; Maximos of Tyre 
on 3, 10—13, 10—13, 16, 24; to non- 
prayer 35—6; obligatory and public 
2; Origen of Alexandria on 12, 14; 
personal 13; Porphyry on 16; Proklos's 
theory of 18-20; pure 20-2, 24, 25, 
35; set 4, 38; and the soul's ascent 20; 
soundly orthodox 5; spiritual 36; stages 
of 19; theories of 3; traditions of 20 
see also psalms and prayer in Syriac 
monasticism 

precentor (kanonarch) 140-1 


preserved renovations 97—101 

priests 5 

processions 124, 130n60, 181 

Proemion folio 53-4 

Progymnasmata (Aphthonios the Sophist) 
139 

Proklos 24-5; Commentary on the Timaeus 
18; theory of prayer 18—20 

Prokopios of Gaza 45 

prophecies 184, 246 

prostrations 3, 39—40 

Protonike 212 

providence 11, 13 

psalmody 4, 37-8, 57 

psalms 51, 55-8, 69, 81 

psalms and prayer in Syriac monasticism 
4, 44—62; ascetic experience and 55-8; 
background 44; differences with Greek 
catena 48—52; Greek source 44—5; 
manuscripts regarding 45-8; Vatican 
Syr. 135 and 52-5 

psaltérion 51, 52 

Psalter preface, Greek source for 44—5 

Psalter preface, Syriac witnesses to 45-8 

Psalters 44-8, 50-8, 137, 154—5 

Pseudo-Dionysios 25 

Pseudo-Makarios 10 

purification 25, 190 

pūšāqā (interpretation) 53 

Pythagoras 11 


Qalir, Eleazar berabbi: Time to Rebuke the 
Beast of the Forest, The 244—6, 248 

Qenneshre monastery 163 

qibla door 91 

Qorai&ite (Ruwha, Anthony) 198 

Quaestiones et Responsiones (John of 
Tella) 118 


Rabban Isho‘ (Miaphysite monk) 160, 165 
rabbinic literature 246 
rabbis 2, 135 
Rabebos 103, 106 
radiance 13, 135 
Rayan, church at southeast of Antioch 
95, 96 
reading 58 
recensions (of Greek kanons) 156-8, 161 
recitation (of prayers and psalms) 37—9 
redemption 184, 244 
Red Sea 135 
Reflections (Evagrios of Pontos) 4, 20, 26, 
27, 29 
refugees 139-40 
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religion 2, 10 

renewal inscription 98 

Renoux, Charles 183 

renovation of church buildings 89-115; 
accumulating and remembering 97—101; 
background 89-95; modernizing and 
forgetting 102—6; prayers for 95—7 

renunciation 21 

repetitions (of prayers and psalms) 38 

repose 67, 94 

Resafa 90-1 

responsoria ( 'enyane) 157 

resurrection 124, 132—5, 138, 143, 218-19 

Resurrection, the 161 

Revelation, Book of 239-41 

reversion (epistrophe) 19, 21 

rhetoric 138-9 

riots 153, 240 

rites, liturgical 1 

ritual 1—2, 12, 15, 17, 25, 132 

Romanos the Melodist 132, 136, 141-2, 
239, 246; On Earthquakes and Fires 
239-40; On Mary at the Cross 223; On 
the Second Coming 239-49; On the Ten 
Virgins 239-40 

Rome 182, 185, 244 

Rondeau, Marie-Josèphe 51 

Rosh Hashanah (Jewish New Year) 243-4 

rubrics (prayer) 3 

Rusafa 91 


Sabarios 93 

Sabaris (son of Eulalios) 93 

Sabas 191 

sacraments 5, 117, 124 

sacred feast 12 

sacred purple 64 

sacrifices 2, 15-16, 247; bloodless 117; 
intellectual 2, 17; Psalms as 50 

Saffrey, Henri Dominique 20 

Sahdona (Book of Perfection) 162 

saints 116, 162 

St. Abgar feast 157-8 

St. Catherine's monastery 155, 158 

St. James the Brother of the Lord feast 
185 

St. John the Forerunner monastery; see 
Stoudios Monastery 

St. Petersburg, National Library of Russia, 
Siriyskaya novaya seria 19 45—7 

St. Petersburg RNB Gr. 44 191 

Sakkoudion in Bithynia 139-40 

Sallos (commemoration to) 93, 95 

Salome, Saint 64 
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salvation 67, 91, 95; doctrine of 3; the 
eucharist and 122—5; history 6, 181, 
184; of others 22; personal 15; scope 
for 13 

Samaria 65, 79, 194 

samcqsod (Sheepfold) 186 

Samellas, Antigone 210 

Samuel of Edessa 155 

Samuel the Stylite 164 

sanctuary of Asclepius at Epidauros 220 

Sanctuary of Lot 700—1 

Sanctus 121 

Satan 40 

Sauget, Joseph-Marie 162, 194 

Scher, Addai 165 

Schick, Robert 98 

scholia 46, 51, 54 
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